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FOREWORD 



Before embarking on the subject matter proper, I feel it 
absolutely necessary and at the same time obligatory on my 
part to express my respect and gratitude to those scholars 
and my well-wishers without whose advice and encourage¬ 
ment at every step it would not have been possible for me 
to bring my humble venture into light. This, I think, is 
imperative on me as they are inseparably connected with 
this thesis. With deep reverence, I first acknowledge my 
debts to Dr. Gourinath Sastri under whose supervision this 
work has been done and submitted. In this connection 
respectful acknowledgement is due also to Dr. Kalikumar 
Dutta Sastri, who not only initiated me in this most 
interesting but least cultivated subject but helped me with 
his active guidance which adds qualitative nicety to my 
work. He was also kind enough to devote his valuable time 
and energy to go through the entire work and to express 
expert’s comments on doubtful and vexing questions as and 
when required. With both of them I feel a strong bond 
of indebtedness. 

I would like to avail myself of this opportunity to tender 
my feelings of gratitude for Late Prof. Siva Prasad Bhatta- 
charya and Prof. Chintaharan Chakrabatty for the inspira¬ 
tion and cooperation rendered to me. 

Any formal acknowledgement deems inadequate for the 
sincere and constant assistance in every respect offered by 
my friends whose hearty wishes surround me all through and 
which I always feel with affection and gratitude. 

I express my deep gratitude to the Publication Depart¬ 
ment of the Asiatic Society and to Dr Ashin Dasgupta, 
the scholar administrator. 

Arati Mitra 
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INTRODUCTION 


The need for a comprehensive study on Sanskrit Metrics 
has been felt for long and the need was aptly emphasised by 
an eminent Sanskrit Scholar who before a scholarly gathering 
expressed deep regret for the fact that‘ metrics is the least 
understood and most shirked subject in the classical 
Sanskrit”. 

Science of Metrics is as old as the Vedas. From the 
remotest past to the present day a great bulk of the literature 
in India has been enshrined in the metrical lore. In spite of 
this Indians are very slow in recognising the importance of 
furnishing a comprehensive history of the Sanskrit metrics. 

The subject under treatment, it is hardly exaggerating, 
has not been sufficiently grappled with before. The Western 
endeavours with their extra Indian inclinations confined 
themselves mostly to the Vedic metres. 

Arnold in his “Vedic metre” has done an yeoman’s 
service in preparing a history of rhythmical development of 
the metres found in the Rgvedic collection, which is almost 
indispensable for every student who intends to inscribe a 
comprehensive history of the Sanskrit metrics. 

A fair amount of spade work in form of stray articles as 
well as in the form of scholarly dissertations have been done 
by Oldenberg, Jacobi and others. 

In course of preparing the edition on Pingala Chandah 
Sutra Weber in his “Indische Studien” (Vol. VIII) makes an 
attempt to sketch a history of the Vedic metre on its 
theoretical side. 

Jacobi devoted his whole energy On Indological studies. 
His special interest on metrics induced him to make an 
attempt to erect the steps between the Vedic and the 
Sanskrit metrics and to show thereby how the latter owes 
its origin to the former. 
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Edgerton tried to utilize his intimate acquaintance with 
Buddhist Sanskrit literature for speculation of the peculiar 
specimens appearing in this literature of the transition 
period. 

Stenzler's posthumous work based on the analysis of the 
metrical specimens found in the extant classical Sanskrit 
literature is no less important, in which the reader would 
have a picture of the prosodical practices of the Great poets. 

The labour of H.D Velankar, who, besides bringing out 
different manuals on Pkt and ApabhrarnSa metres to light 
prepares critical editions of the important Texts, is signi¬ 
ficant in drawing the sympathetic attention of the world of 
scholars to this much maligned and neglected branch of 
Sanskrit literature. In this magnificent work Jayadaman, 
Velankar along with the editions of four Texts on Sanskrit 
metrics, tried to give a meagre idea about the development 
of the Sanskrit metrics from the Veda down to the Classical. 
The remark of Colebrooke in his scholarly dissertation on 
Pkt and Skt metres tbat “the prosody of Sanskrit will be 
found to be richer than that of any other known languages 
.” is not an inapt appraisement. 

Need for a comprehensive study on metrics has been felt 
long by Prof. S. Bhattacharyya who in ‘ Jottings on Metrics” 
made a noble attempt to present a general picture of the 
methodology, plan and procedure of the extant works on 
Sanskrit metrics, side by side with the prosodical practices 
of the poets through the ages. 

Stray articles and papers are not scanty in number which 
have contributed something to the study of the metrics. 
Needless to say, in this dissertation, these have been properly 
thrashed out, utilized and have been referred to in due 
places. 

But in judging the magnitude of the works accomplished 
in other branches of the literature it should be borne in 






mind that the works are much fewer in this subject than 
in any other analogous field. 

Therefore the aim of the present writer is to comprise 
in a single whole the entire materials available, both 
published and unpublished and to sketch a connected history 
of Sanskrit prosody under the title head—“Origin and 
Development of the Sanskrit Metrics”, with special refe¬ 
rence to the Prakrit metrics in order to show how the latter 
has helped the former. 

“History is defined as the presentation in chronological 
order, of successive developments in the means and 
relations of production”. The stages of development are to 
be pushed to the point, when the limited scope of something 
is enlarged ; where the rigidity happens to be slackened and 
the inflation as well as intrusion of foreign elements have to 
be assimilated unconciously and incorporated intentionally. 
This humble venture of mine is set to task of complying 
with this particular view. In doing so all sorts of precau¬ 
tionary measure have been adopted against being led to 
astray from the “Terrafirma” of solid facts by an ardent 
desire for theorising. Because it cannot be denied that the 
metrical science is positive. It is also indicative in the 
sense that it can indicate or show how to do through 
manual and what has been done in practice. 

The abiding value of the metrics as a Vedanga, on which 
the holy scripture rests, has been attested by the persistence 
by the Veda itself. This is not strange to see that the earliest 
literature, including what has guided our religious 
inclination has been enshrined in metrical lore. As it has 
been integrated with the religion, the study of the metrics 
meant a binding element that had to be strictly adhered 
to. “Yo va avidit5r§eyacchandodaivatabramhagena man- 
trena yajoyati va’ adhyapayati va sthanum varcchati gartam 
va prapadyate pra va miyate. Papiyan sa bhavati.” 

A short but lucid dissertation may be deemed necessary 
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for the representation of the term “chanda” to designate a 
5half theoretical and half practical discipline in its evoluti¬ 
onary course. 

Yaska laid down different types of etymological inter¬ 
pretation of the term "chanda”—"Chandamsi Chadanat” 
Nir. VII. 12.— having a root "Chad” — "Chada acchadane’ 
— acchadayati stotraih “Rv. VI. 75. 18. Marmani te 
Varmaija Chadayami” - Sat. Br. has laid down that as it 
protects it is chanda - VIII, 5, 1, 1, Yadasma acchayams- 
tasmacchandamsi”. Chandogyopanisad gives similar inter¬ 
pretation while it says that the Gods, in order to get rid 
of death, enter into the three Vedas and cover themselves 
with the metre-1.42, Deva Vai mrtyorbivyatoh Traylm 
Vidyam praviSan te chandobhircchadanyadyadebhri cchada- 
yastasmacchandamsl” — i. e, Chadi Samvarane ( III. N. 14 ) 
Curadi or "chadi acchadane” - that which gives protection 
is nothing but the protective decree. 

In Daivata BrahmaQa too we find the use of it in the same 
sense (III. 19) Chandamsi Chadayati iti and Sayana explains 
it "Chando Samvarane Chadayati Varpan iti tatha ca Nairu- 
ktam chandamsi chadanat”. Vinayaka too explains the 
term, used in Sat. Bra. 11.5. the protection of the text 
is preserved through the metre as ‘‘PaSave yatha grhastham 
chadayanti dlnatva chadanat, tatha chandarirsi varijanam 
ca chadayanti samghata bahirbhavanivaranat”. 

A better interpretation, given by Vidhusekhar Bhatta- 
carya (JGJRI, Vol. I.P.ll. 1944, Feb P. 145) is that it is in 
the metre the imperishable quality of the syllables has been 
recognised, fixed or covered. 

In the early Rgveda it also denotes "the Stotra”(Rv.VI. 
II. 3) "Vipromadhu chandobhavanti" - Cf. Sayana yajue 
madhumanmadakaram chandah stotram bhavanti - that is 
-why Yaska includes it in Arcati Karmaijah ( N. III. 14 ). 

Suggestively enough, the same sense can be applied to 
what is adorable - in Rgvedic Passage too we find the word 
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is used to connote almost the same meaning —VIII.7.36, 
“Agni hi yani purvaschando na suro arci?a”. Agni, who 
is the foremost of the Devas, is adorable like the Sun God. 
In another case, we find the use of the word “Kavicchad” 
in Rv. III. 12. 15. “causing pleasure”, where the root verb 
of “chanda” is chand which signifies the sense, “pleasing” 
—Sat. Br- VIII.5.2.1. Tanyasma acchandayamas tani yad 
asma acchandayams Tasmacchandamsi —they pleased him 
and inasmuch as they did so, they are called metres 
( chandas ) ( Chad, Chand Chadi, Chadi - Chadane, Prlnane, 
PraSamsayam, Arcayam Nighan$uh III. XIV ). 

In a very late hymn of the Rgveda, the word is mentioned 
in the plural ( chandariisi ). Besides the RC, Saman and 
Yajus it seems to retain its meaning not improbably with 
reference to the magical subject matter of the Atharvaveda. 
From denoting a hymn, it comes to mean metre in a very 
late verse of the Rgveda — “Kurlram chandah” —X 85.8; 

Gayatradini chandaibsi.Gradually, the word denotes 

one kind of Vedic text as we find in the Samveda —cf. 
“Samaganamrkpathaya dvau granthau vidyete, ‘Chandah’ 
‘uttara’ ceti tatra chando namake granthe nanavidhanam 
samnanam yonibhuta evarcah paihita”. 

Then comes the entire Vedic literature which has been 
designated as “chanda” — “Svarasamskarayocchandasi niy- 
amah” ( V.S.Prati.1.14) “chandovat Sutranibhavanti” 
( Mahabhasya 1.4. 8 ) etc. 

According to Weber, ( I.S.VIII.P.4 ) chandas can be 
derived from chand not from chad. Goldstiicker too retains 
the word chanda in the sense of “desire’’ — which marks the 
last stage of its development- ( Manava Kalpasutra-7l ). 

From the psychological and practical points of viewy 
these versions seem to be acceptable, for in hoary past i.e., 
in the Rv. it is used almost in the same sense- This meaning 
to please is not only consistent with the two legends menti¬ 
oned before but psychologically also, the pleasant aspects- 
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of the chandas-metre would be universally recognised. 
The whole concept of the metres as appeared in the Veda is 
the fruit of a constructive and rich imagination. 

It can be conceded, that “chanda” as a metre, as metric, 
as a technical discipline must have an origin in this rich 
imagination and the first evidence of this discipline can be 
definitely traced, though in a crude form in the verses of 
the Rgveda itself. 

The study of the evolution of the Sanskrit metrics needs, 
as an imperative, a comparative study with the Pkt metrics. 
But the account of the works on the vernacular metres are 
taken into consideration only when they bear the relation 
with the Skt metres. The detailed and separate treatment 
of this subject has always been avoided. 

The subject under treatment has been set in the follow¬ 
ing chapters comprising the following : 

1) Survey of the development of the techniques as 
appeared in the manuals on the metrical science and 
the preparation of the chronology of the authors of 
those manuals under review on the basis of the 
internal development. 

2) The positive approach of this metrical science from 
the use of the metres in the extant literature. 

3) The influence of the metrics of the other Indian lan¬ 
guages which has been termed under the common 
name “Prakrit” on “Sanskrit” and vice versa. 

Prosody as a science is firstly traceable in a definite but 
crude form in the occassional utterances of the seers. It 
is in this stage, the ground of the history has been prepared. 
This has been designated as the stage of revelation. 

Detailed reference of metres and the technical terma 
pertaining to metrics appearing in the Brahmanical litera¬ 
ture speak of the developed form of this science in the 
subsequent ages. The process of crystallization has been 
followed through the ancillary works like PratiSakhyas,. 
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Nidana Sutra and Sankhyaya^a Srauta Sutras. It is in this 
stage that they have had their treatment and recognition 
as the Scientific principles. This stage has been termed the 
formative stage. 

In the above mentioned works we get a sectional treat¬ 
ment of metrics whose principal aim is to deal with the six 
Vedangas. These are the latest offshoots of the earlier 
scientific literature and preceding the classical school of met¬ 
rics. At last in the work of the Vedanga Chanda of Pingala 
we come upon a comprehensive treatment of the Vedic 
metrics in general. From this the real history rolls on. 

In order to achieve a definite and fruitful result the vast 
period of the history has been marked by several well defi¬ 
ned phases—(1) Pingala and his immediate successors (2) Vrt- 
taratnakara to Prakrit Paingalam (3) Prakrit Paingalam to 
Modern writers. 

First phase covers more than ten centries and includes 
some of the great names in the history of this discipline 
like those of Bharata. Jayadeva, JanaSraya and other Prakrit 
versifiers who too paid their homage to this orthodox 
school. 

With Vrttaratnakara on the one hand and the works of 
Jaina writers on the others, begins the second period of 
history of comparatively brief but illuminating stage of 
extraordinary creative genius. It is in this stage, in response 
to the use of the practice it incorporates some of the pro 
ceeding of the Vernacular manual, thus allowing the slow 
integration with the non classic elements. 

Most of the works have been set down in the line of 
‘Vrttaratnakara and in this age we find some of the works of 
prominent writers like Hemacandra etc. 

The result of the integration has been described with 
distinction in the manuals of the stage immediately following 
this period. The appearance of the Prakrit Paingalam ushers 
in a new era in the history of Sanskrit metrics. 
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It is in the first half of the first chapter, the history of 
the metrics has been set forth through divergent systems 
and theories. Bearing of the chronological result of these 
works on our enquiry in general, has been based on the 
tentative rough division of different periods of history 
noticing the dominating influence of the standard works 
comprised in them. Depending on these divisions the 
subsequent subchapter proceeds to set down the relative 
chronology of the authors. 

More stress has been laid on essential of doctrines and 
the minor details have been omitted. Greater emphasis has 
been put on the earlier writers who cover the creative 
periods of the discipline against the later writers who 
show in the main excessive dependance on their prede¬ 
cessors. Only standard authors have been selected with 
due regard to their historical importance. 

Endeavours have been made to determine with exactness 
the date and the locality or personality of the authors by 
both internal and external evidences but as in other bran¬ 
ches of Sanskrit literature so also in the field of metrics 
nothing could be determined with any degree of certainty. 

In chapter II we have taken into consideration the vast 
domain of the Vedic literature as it represents the earliest 
available phase of Indian metrical lore. The “Vedic Lite¬ 
rature” under review comprises the Rgvedas, the Atharva- 
vedas, the metrical portion of the Yajurveda and the Brah- 
mabas and scientific literature enshrined in metrical form 
subsequently leading up to Epics and classical literature. 
The complete survey of the metrical use in the Vedas 
exhibits both the “external feature” and the “internal 
character” of the metres. It is the former which forms the 
core of the Vedic manuals on metrics. The present disco¬ 
urse's able to show how the relevant applied metres bear 
points of coincidence with the extant theories. The very 
features of these “verse structures", “pada forms”, “hymn 
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compositions” are the types that have left their casts on the 
corresponding metrical features of the Sanskrit and Prakrit 
verse forms. These have also been included in the purview 
of our discussion. 

Due attention has been paid to note the “internal 
character" or the metrical features by which the Vedic 
metres are proved to be postulated as the forerunner of the 
classical metres. The study of this internal rhythm has 
enabled us to have a fruitful result of greater historical 
importance, because, in the classical metres, it is the inter¬ 
nal rhythm with which they are solely concerned. 

The period succeeding the Vedic one was characterized 
by the many sided literary activities. We are not concerned 
with the subject matter of these literature, but as they are 
represented by various languages and are enshrined in the 
metrical compositions, their metrical specimens have been 
properly investigated. 

The literary products of this period may be categorised 
under four heads ; Brahmanical, Epic, Jaina and Buddhist 
according to the rise of the different religious sects, i e., 
the Brahmanas, the Buddhists and the Jainas each with rich 
and distinctive literature of its own. 

I. Direct flow of Brahmanical cult through the last 
remnants of the Vedic literature has been included in 
the part provided for the Vedic literature. 

II. Secular literature in the form of Epic presents a 
distinct phase in which more practical forms of Skt 
metrical specimens were employed which was more 
rigid and mechanical than those of the last remnants 
of the Vedic literature like Brhaddevata and Upa- 
nisadas. 

Endeavours also have been made to sieve out a 
considerable portion of the Buddhist and Jaina Tests pre¬ 
served in Pali and in Ar§a Pkt. The distinctive character- 
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istics of these metrical specimens are that in their early 
phase, they are the prototype of the. Vedic Anusfubh and 
gradually they begin to change their colour to shape their 
forms with matra units. In these scriptures, we find the 
matra metres in very crude forms which gradually had their 
shapes being systematized by the Sanskrit prosodical princi¬ 
ples- 

Side by side, we can by no means do away with the 
epigraphical literature on the one hand and the Buddhist 
Sanskrit literature on the other. The latter has provided 
us for a considerable quantity of compositions in the 
language of which the elements of the Puratjic, the Prakritic 
and the Pali are acute and glaringly exposed These com¬ 
positions yield a peculiar type of metrical specimens being 
hybridized with the Sanskrit syllabic metres and Prakrit 
matra metres. 

Among the vast multitudes of the epigraphical literature 
we have for our purpose taken into consideration only a 
limited few, enshrined in Prakrit and Sanskrit languages. 
The earliest of them have been preserved in Pkt language 
and yielded the matra metres, sometimes in the forms of Pro- 
Arya, thus coinciding with our assumption that the matra 
to metrical forms have their origin in non-Sanskrit language. 

Canarese inscriptions of the South are also taken for 
scansion. The compositions of these inscriptions had pro¬ 
fusely employed distinct types of syllabic metres which have 
been mainly appropriated by the Southern Prosodists like 
Jayakirti, Hemacandra, Nagavarman who generally con¬ 
centrated their endeavours in the South. 

In the field of the matra metres, their contribution is 
more significant in producing SatpadI, etc. The musical 
elements of Canarese matra metres lured the corresponding 
Sanskrit poets so much that they could not abstain them¬ 
selves from employing these metres. The subsequent 
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manuals. like those of Jayaklrti and Nagavarma, incorporate- 
them. 

The last chapter is prepared to show the last phase of 
the development of the history of the Skt metrics where 
the Pkt metres has a prominent role to play. In fact, the 
account of the history of the classical Skt. metre will be 
incomplete if the influence of Sanskrit metres on other 
Indian languages and the reverberation of the other Indian 
languages on the corresponding Skt metrical compositions 
are left out of our discussion. 

It has been shown, that the classical Sanskrit metres 
exerted influences on the Pali and Prakrit literature during 
the early and middle ages respectively. On theoretical side, 
the Pkt. metres also owed their allegiance to the authority 
of the Sanskrit metrics. Gradually, the Pkt metrics when 
came into prominence, took hold of the whole regime. The 
early Prakrit writers maintained the quantitative value of 
syllable very rigidly in the case of the AkSaravrttas, where¬ 
as in the late century, Sanskrit poets like Caturbhuja intro¬ 
duced rhymed feet in his Kavya Haricaritam. As a result 
of such an attitude, metres have become more and more 
widely extended in their scope. 

Finally it can be said that the attempt made here is 
intended to be historical rather than expository. 

The bibliographies and the references can not be claimed 
to be exhaustive. But it would not perhaps be an exaggera¬ 
tion to say that a careful use has been made of the available 
works of the previous scholars as far as practicable. No 
stone has been left unturned with a view to making our 
conclusions based on sound footings. 

With this prelude I place this thesis before the academic 
world and I hope it will speak to them for itself. 
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CHAPTER I 


SANSKRIT METRICS : ITS DIFFERENT 
STAGES OF EVOLUTION 

1. SYSTEMS OF SANSKRIT METRICS 

It is well known that Sanskrit metrics has emerged in the 
form of a branch o£ learning auxiliary to Vedic study, as 
the bulk of the recorded literature of the Veda is in the 
verse form. This has almost become inevitable as bearing 
on the Vedic practice being integrated with religion. The 
study of metrics has been so emphasized that it has been 
described as the support or the lower limb on which the 
body of the Veda rests. 1 That is why it has been felt 
that it is to be scrupulously studied and understood at par 
with the study of the main Veda. 

The origin of this science is to be sought as mystical as 
that of the Veda itself. Like the vast multitudes of the 
Vedic literature it happened to be looked upon almost as 
“revealed” or “Apauruseya”. It perhaps would not be an 
exaggeration if the very age when the first knowledge of 
metrics came into existence with metrical composition, is 
called the age of “revelation” of the metrical science. 
Chandah as a Sastra, in other words, prosody as a discipline 
is as old as the Rgveda itself. Besides, in the other Samhitas, 

1. Rgvedopatghatah -Etesam Vedarthopakarinam sannam granthanarp 
Vedahgatvam iiksayam evamudiritara 

Chandah padau tu vedasya 
hastau kalpo’tha pathyate 
Jyotisainayanam caksur 
niruktsm srotramucyate. 




2 ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF SANSKRIT METRICS 


in the Brahmapas, in the earlier Upanisads we meet nume¬ 
rous terms and passages relating to prosodical science, in 
which we find for the first time the real basis for the system 
of the metrics. The. scientific speculation uttered through 
the liturgical performances in the age of Brahma n.a have 
been sorted out subjectwise in the age of Prati&ikhya, 
where the subjects dealt with have been given place in a 
single text. 

The first evidence of the definite but somewhat crude 
activity in this direction can be found in well developed 
forms in these types of works, the sprout of which are already 
in the liturgical passages of the Brahmaijas. So the period 
in which this course of development can be noticed is to be 
described as the formative stage of the prosodical science. 

Historic stages of the prosody begins with the Vedanga 
age when the single test or codex has been devoted for one 
specialised subject. This is found in the work of Vedanga 
chandah sutra, where however we found a comprehensive 
treatment of the Vedic and Skt. prosody. This is the only 
work which has been presented by tradition as serving the 
dual purpose ; representing the whole Vedanga chandah 
as well as the earliest work on Skt. metrics. In the age 
following it, a number of works based on this sutra work 
which are imbibed in the spirit and followed the manner of 
this very standard work came to be introduced. 


For a long time we find no departure from this old school 
excepting a little modifications in the shape of slight elabora¬ 
tions of soma of the sutras ; or by effecting some modifica¬ 
tions of expressions here and there ; or by introducing certain 
forms of exposition. This sort of affairs persisted for a 
period extending over more than ten or eleven centuries and 
this can be said a fruitful creative stage which came to an 
end with the appearance of Vrttaratnakara. 

With the Vrttaratnakara on the one hand and the works 


of Jaina writers on the other, begins the next period of 
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SYSTEMS OF SANSKRIT METRICS 

the history of Skt. metrics which is a comparatively brief 
one yet it deserves to be noted as a stage of creative genius. 

In this stage no consideration has been paid to the Vedic 
works but there develops a tendency of absorbing non-classic 
elements in the fold of Skt. metrics. 

Most of- the works belonging to this period follow the 
tract of Vrttaratnakara sometimes in the same stereotyped 
manner and phraseology differing from each other only on 
the issues of minor importance. This stage at the same time 
can be regarded as a stage of integrated principles where we 
find the slow departure from the dogmatic formalism of 
scholastic discipline, which sank to the level of conventiona¬ 
lism and stagnancy. Besides, it has been characterised by 
the appearance of a number of works like commentaries 
engaged in explaining and expanding the contents of the 
standard work. 

The result of the integration can be discerned with a 
distinct mark in the period following it. Appearance of 
Prakrit Pingalam in the horizon of this period is to usher in a 
new era. Along with some independent works embodied after 
the fashion of Pkt. Pingalam with the various plentiful but 
inferior manuals in which new experiments were tried, new 
vein of thoughts* were opened, a new order of writers were 
created, we have the third epoch of great fertility during 
which all the older ideas being crucially criticised are 
transmuted into things better suited to the needs of the 
new era. 

Consequently, we have to meet with purely classical, 
proto-classical, non-classical works replenishing the necessary 
deficiencies regarding classical issues, new ideas conforming 
to none of the authorities. 

This is the brief resume of the following chapter chiefly 
devoted to the establishing the course of development of the 
prosodical techniques dealt with in different manuals and the 
fruitful activity of the pioneer authors who predominantly 
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range over three long periods of history of Skt. metrics 
in the post-Vedanga age. 


i) The Age of the Revelation : 

Prosody as a discipline is as old as the Veda. One of the 
Rgvedic passages in course of giving us a somewhat fanciful 
account of the divine origin of the three Vedas mentioned 
the name of the supposed discipline. 1 

Gayatrl and Tristubh are mentioned by their very names 
in many verses of the Rgveda not only in the archaic 
portions 2 3 but also in other places where the said metres 
are eulogised as they have captured the heart of the 
people. 8 

Three metres have used in the respective three savanas. 4 
Excellence of these three types have also been described in 
the Atharvaveda. 

Seven metres have been recognized in many verses of the 
Rgveda 5 * * and it has also been stated that they are measured 
by the syllables. 


1. Rv. X.90.9. Tasmadyajtiat Sarvahutah Real) Samiini Yajfiire chan- 
damsi Yajfiire tasmadyajustasmadjayata 

Sayana Comm : Tasmadyajnaccahandarhsi Gayatrayadini Yajnire. 

2. Trai?tubhena badhata dyam. RV. V. 29.6. 

Imamo Gayatravartaniip sustutiip. RV. VIII.38.6 

3. Ubhe Vacauvadati samaga iva Gayatrarp Traistubham canurajati 
RV.II.4.31. 

4. RV.1.164.23 ; Ath. Veda 18.1.17 VVRI edition. 

5. Aksarena mimite saptavanih RV.1.164.24. catvari sniga trayo asya 
padah dve sirse sapta hastaso asya. cf. Sayana : Sapta hastasah 

sapta chandamsi hasta anustanasya mukha'adhanatri RV.IV.58.3. 
Yajflanarp Saptamataro Vedhamsasata. RV. IX.102.4. 

Abhivani rsinam saptanusata. RV.1X.103.3 

Saptagramyah pasavah saptarariyah, saptacehandamsi. T.S, 
II.4.6.2. 
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Seven metres with their respective designations and 
presiding deities have been referred to in their seriality in two 
consecutive verses in the tenth Maijdala. 1 2 3 Same verses 
have been repeated in the Atharvaveda, only with the differ¬ 
ence that the 5th place has been allotted to the Pankti while 
the same place was given to Virat in the Rgveda. 8 Pankti 
has been described as the metre of five syllables ( T. S. I, 7. 
11 . 2 ) . 

Pusha pancaksaretfa panktim udajayat. cf. T. Br. 

Pancaksara Panktih ( II. 7. 10. 2 ). 

Taittiriya Samhita knew Viraj as containing thirty sylla¬ 
bles i. e. two syllables less than that of AnuStubh. 8 

In T. S. in addition, however, it has been laid down that 
Virat has ten syllables, Virata is food. 4 5 In Kath S. XX 
we got tbe expression “asau vaisvarad, iyam virat”. Be¬ 
sides the five metres, Gayatrl, Tristubh, Jagatl, Anustubh and 
the Pankti. 6 T, S. knew the name of the other metres such as 
Padapankti, the Aksatapankti, the Vistara Pankti metres. 6 
Aticchandas has been described in T. S. as the highest of the 


1. RV.X.130.4-5, III.3.3a. T.S. : Vasavastva pravahantu gayatrena 
chandasagneh priyaryi patha upehi. Rudrastva pravahantu traistu- 
bhena chandasendrasya priyarp patha upehi cf. T.S.VI.1.1.4. 

2. Ath. Veda.XIX.21.1. Gayatryusniganus(ubha brhati pankti tris¬ 
tubh jagati cf. RV.X.130. 4-5. 

Agneh gayatry abhavat sayugvosnihaya savita sambabhuva 
Anustubha soma ukthairmahasvanvrhaspate Brhati Vacamavat. 
Viranmitravarunayo. 

3. T.S.II.5.10.3 : Trimsadaksara Viradannam. 

4. T.S.III. 3.3.5.: Dasa sampadyante dasaksara viradannain viradvira- 
jyevannadye pratitisthati 

VS.IX.33 ; T.S.1.7.11.2. ; Kath. S.14.4. Varuno dasaksarepa virajam 
Udajayat. 

5. Sadayamyaparp tva pathesi, sadayami. Gayatricchandastristupcc- 
hando Jagaticchandonustupcchandah Pankticchandah. T.S.IV.3.1.d ; 
Pushapaficaksarena panktim udajayat T.S.I. 7.11.2. 

6. Padapanktiscbando’ Ksarapahktischando Vistarapahkticchandah- 
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metres ( VI. 1. 9. 3 But has been referred to in Vajasaneyl 
Samhita (vs. XXIV. 12. 13). In another place, Kakubh, a new 
one, appeared with Brhati, Sato Brhati, Usniha and Viraja. 1 
In the Brick sacrifice, bricks are addressed as metres and 
that the Risis are acquainted with various types of metres 
can be ascertained from the designation given to these bricks 
conceived of as metres. 2 

Respective Deities of the metres are also addressed. 3 In 
T. S. Sakkvari is no more eight syllabic seven padas metres 
but is one which consists of one Gayatri and one Tris<ubh 4 . 
Isosyllabic nature of the Vedic verse is also referred to in the 
Rgvedic stanza, The very designations of the stanzas accord¬ 
ing to the number of the constituent parts, i. e. Feet, appear¬ 
ed not only in later Vedas but also in the Rgveda. In T. S. 
however, in addition to Dvipada, Tripada and Catuspada, 
we 5 get references of Saptapada being the very mark of 
Sakkvari. 6 Here the pada is used in the sense of the consti¬ 
tuent parts rather than the fourth part of the verse. 

In the Atharvaveda, and V. S. there are references of RC 


1. T.S.3.1.6, 2, 3. 

2. T.S. IV. 3.7. Also in VS.XIV.18. 

Ma chandah, Pramachandah, Pratimachando, Usniha chando, Tris- 
tupchando, lagan chandah etc. 

3. Valo devata Suryo devata Candrama devata Vasavo devata Rudra 
devata Aditya devata Visvedeva devata. 

cf. Sayana : atra ma pramapratima srovi savdadayaschandovisesah 
kecid vede prasiddhah kecillokesvapi prasiddhali. He istake tvam 
Manamacchandorupapi. 

4 . T.S.II 6.2.6 ; Sat. Br. IX.3.1.17.16. 

5. Vakena Vakara Dvipada catuspadaksarena mimite sapta vanih. cf. 
Sayana : Pada dvayo vaddha viratadicchandonivaddha mantraru- 
pena, catuspada pada catustayopetenanustuvcdi mantrarlipeneti. 

6. T.S.III.2.9.3-4. Tripada gayatri gayatraip pratah savanapi catuspada 

tristubh.Saptapada Sakvarl Sakkvara. 

T.S.V.2.11.a.Dvipada ya catuspada tripada ya ca satpada sacc- 

handa ya ca viccbandassueibhissimyantu tva. VS.XXII1.234. 
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and the half RC. 1 In T.S. there lies clear enumeration of the 
number of the syllables allotted for each pada in each metre. 2 

Elucidation of the terms used in the mantras are clearly 
made in another place where we find the term Vasavah 
indicating the number eight, Rudra the number eleven and 
the Aditya the twelve. 3 

Total number of the syllables of the chandas has also been 
described fully. 4 5 

The class of the metres without their pada division, which 
appeared in later sutra works and Pratisakhyas got their 
treatment in T. S. The Daivichandah is 6 the smallest or 
the junior-most. Asura chandah is the largest or the senior- 
most. By the performance of the §odosini sacrifice, the 
largest one is ousted by the smaller one. In another place 
it has been referred to that Indra won both the metres of the 
God and the Manusya of which syllables 1 and 3 belong to 
the former, 4 and 8 to the latter. 6 This Manusya chandah 
is perhaps the another name for Prajapati which contains 
8 syllables. 


1. Ath.V.IX.10.19. rcah padatp matraya kalpayanto ardharcena 
caklipur visvam ejat. VS. 19.25 ardharicair ukthanam rupani padair 
apnoti nividah. 

2. T.S.I.1.9. Vasavastava parigrbpatu gayatrena cchandasa Rudrastva 
parigrhpatu traistubhena cchandasa Adityastva parigrhnatu jaga- 
tenacchandasa. V.S.VIH.23. 

3. T.S.6.5.2.3. Vasavasta astaksara GayatrT, Ekadasa Rudra, Ekadasak- 
sara Tri§tubh, Dvadasaditya, Dvadasaksara Jagatl, Prajapatira- 
nustubh. 

4. T.S.II.5.10.3 caturvimsadaksara Gayatri.Trimsadaksara Vira 

dannam, Dvatrirnsadaksaranustubh cchandasam pratistha. 

Sattrimsadaksara Brhati Barhatah. Catuscatvarimsadaksara Tris- 
(ubh.T.S.II.5.10.4.as{acatvarimsadaksara Jagati. 

5. T.S.VI.6.11.5. ; Kaniyamsi Vai devesu chandamsyas au jyayamsya 
asuresu. Te devah kaniyasa chandasa jyayas chando’ bhivyasarp- 
santato. 

6. T.S.V.4.8.5-6 Devacchandasam va eka tisrasca manusyachandasam 
catasrascastau ca. 
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it) Formative Stage : 

The formative stage of history of the science of prosody 
begins with the age of the BrahmaOas and of the Aranyakas 
where along with the explanation of the sacrificial rituals we 
find discussions on matters of metrics in more elaborate form. 
Innumerable are the references. Verily T. Samhita pro¬ 
claims -“RC verses are limited, the Samanas are limited and 
the Yajur are limited but of the BrahmaOa there is no end”. 1 

Ait. Br. knew the seven metres in which Virat is absent 
and Pankti is installed. 2 3 ‘Pankti vai parama virat”- thus has 
been laid down by P. Br. 8 Sat. Br. too specially eulogized 
the three metres. 4 Ait. Br. too accepts these three metres 
as to be the Principal one. 5 In Brahmaijas and AraOyakas 
Virat has assumed another new form having thirty three 
syllables. 6 

Thus the metre Virat appears not in a single form as in 
the Rgveda. It is Virat while it contains ten syllables, it is 
U§yig and Gayatri as it has three padas; while it contains 
eleven syllables it is like Tri§tubh, but it becomes Anu§tubh 
while it has thirty three syllables ( one more than Anustu- 
bhh 7 But in most places Virat has been described as ten 

1. T.S.VII.3.2. Parimitah va Real} Parimitani samani Parimitani 
yajusyathaitasya vanto nasti yad Brahman Tatpragrnato acaksita 
sa pratigara. 

2. Ait. Br. VIII 6. 

3. Pabca. Br. XXIV. 10.2.1. 

4. Sat. Br. 12.2.2.21. 

5. Ait. Br. 1.11.3. P.75. B.I. ed. 1895. Etanivavasarvani chandamsi 
Gayatrain Traistubham jagatamanvanyanyetani hi jajns pratama- 
miva kriyanta etaiharva asya chandobhiryajatali sarvaiscchandob- 
bhiristham bhavati ya eva veda 

6. Ait. Br. 1.1.6. ed. B.I. 1895. P. 53. 

7. Ait. Ar. 1.6. P. 53. ed. Satyavrata Saruasraml. 

“Atho panca viryam va etacchando yadvirat yastripada tenosniba 
Gayatra, yadasya ekadasak?arani padani tena Tristubh yadtrayas- 
trimsadaksara tenanustubh. 
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syllabic. 1 In Sat. Bra. 2 it can be found as the 8th metre- 
i.e. a class by itself outside the seven metres. That which con¬ 
tains thirty syllables is Virat and that which has thirty four 
syllables is Svarat. 3 Panca. Br. 4 described all the four Virajas 
number one is 10. sy. 2nd is 20 sy, 3rd is 30 sy, and the 
largest is the 40 syllabic. In Sat. Br. not only the seven 
metres with their respective number of syllables increased by 
four has been enumerated but the respective groups, Ekapada, 
Dvipada with 10 syllables and 20 syllables respectively, 
have been referred to. 5 Verily speaking Ekapada contains 
ten syllables mostly, Pahkti is pancapada. 6 Svarat has thirty 
four syllables—two more than Anustubh. 

No metre would be deprived of one or two syllables from 
the total number of syllables scheduled for them. Deficiency 
in no case can be accepted. 7 So with the help of the pro¬ 
cess of Sampad the deficiency of the number should be pat¬ 
ched up. Sank. Brahmaija for the first time utilizes this. 

Gradually, we become acquainted with the term "Viraj" 
a modified term of Virat, which for technical use is applied 


1. Catvara tuyagah sad Rcah sa virat dasinitadviraji yajnam dasinyam ; 
Dasaksara virat vairajam . Ait.Br. XII.10 8. Sat. Br. IX. 4.3.6.ed 
Weber. Dasabliavanti dasaksara viradviradgniraasadiso. 

2. Sat. Br. X.l.2.9. Atha hota sapta chandamsi samsati caturuttaran- 
yekarcani yiradstamani. 

3. Sat.Br.X.5.4.8. Yani Trimsad sa trimsadaksara viradatha yani 
trayastrimladaksaratha yani catustrimsat catustriinsadaksara svara- 
datha. Sank. Br. 17.1. Svaradvaitacchando Yatkiipca catustrimsa- 
daksaram svarajyamenena. 

4. Panca. Br. 24.10.12. 

5. Sat. Br. Tasyai va etasyai sattrimsadqksarayai brhatyai. Yani 

prathamanyaksarani sa dasaksaroaikapadatha yani viriisatih sa 
vimsatyaksara dvipadatha. 

6. Most of the Ekapadas are ten syllabic—cf. Vaimadyah saika 
dasinimukhato virat ; PaSca. 12.19. Pancarccabhavati Panca Pada 
Pankti. 

7. Ait. Br. 1,1.6. Na va ekenaksarepa cchandarpsi viyanti no dvabhyam 
yadvirat. 
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for the classes which had excess number of letters i. e, 34 
syllables and those which contain deficit number of syllables- 1 2 
i. e., 30 syllabies. That is why the term “Virat* has been 
explained by Yaska —Virajanad, Viradhanad Va Viprapanad 
Va 1 ...Virajanad sampuritaksara, Viradhanad unaksara, Vipra- 
panadadhikaksara. If there arises any anomaly in the preser¬ 
vation of the exact number of syllables, the process "Sampad” 
should be applied, the term has been used in the sense“crea- 
ting exactness”. That is why SayaBa explains the very term 
used in the Ait. Br. 3 In the sense of “avoiding any anomalies 
arising”. PancavimSa BrahmaBa is acquainted with the term 
Bhurija. 4 In sutra works these terminologies assumed the form 
of technical terms. In San. Sr. Sutra and Nidana Sutra instead 
of Virat and Svarat, there are the terms Nici'd and Bhurij. 5 
The term “Sampada” receives an elaborate exposition in the 
Nidanasiitra and other later works. In the RK. Pr. we have 
a detailed explanation of the “four principles” that are to be 
applied for the restoration of the exact number in such 


1. Sank. Br.11.5. Saikona Virat dviranuktaya sampadi Virat triran- 
uktayaika virajamatyeti. 

2. Devata Adhyayah : VII.3.9. In Rk Pra. as a developed metrical 
terminology always refer to a kind of antasthachandah which has 
two syllables less. 

3. Ait. Ar. too used the terms in the same sense V.2.5. Trayastrca 
Gayatrayah Sampadosniha ; Saptasapta Gayatrayah Satvsniho 
bhavanti. Tadahuryatha Vava stotrameva Sastram. Ait. Br.II.55. 
P.451. Gayatrisu Samaga stuvata anustubham Hotajyam Samsati 
Kathamasya Gayatryo anusasta bhavantiti—“Sampadeti Vruyat...” 
cf. Sayana-Anustupsu Gayatritive Sampadite sati taya “sampada” 
Vaiyydhikaranyaparibaradanukulasarpsanaip bhavatTti pariharaip 
Vruyat. Sampadanaprakaratp darsayati—P. 455. Ibid. Idem. 

4- Pafica. Br. XII. 13.22. Atho. va eta ekapada tryausara Vishoschando 
Bhurijah Sakvaryyah. 

5. San. Sr.Sii. VII 27—Ekena dvyabhyam ityanuke nicrdatirikto Bhurik. 
Nidanasutram—Ed. Kailasnath Bhatnagar. 1939. Atha nicrd 
Bhurij-athaya ekeuaksarenonasta nicrt, atha ya ekaDa jayasyasta 
Bhurijastanyetani sarvapi treta...... 
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cases. 3 In more condensed form the process has been preser¬ 
ved by Vedanga chandah “Iyadina puraBah” 3 Rkpratisakhya 
Rganukramani and Vedanga cbandah—embrace all the ter¬ 
minologies discussed above. Virat and Svarat have been 
used for those metres which are deficient and in excess by 
two syllables respectively and Nicrd and Bhurij when by 
one syllable. 3 It is in the San. Sr. Su we first meet with 
these terminologies, which culminate all the four terms under 
the two. 4 

The second group of metre beginning from Atijagati is 
“Aticcahandas” group —it is that which is higher than first 
group or principal metres. Sat. Br. knew that all the principal 
metres belonged to this Aticchandas class. 5 Ait. Br. pointed 
out the metre of the Sukta RV. 87.1-6® as Atijagata 7 which 
belongs to Aticchandas group In some interesting passage 


1. Nidanasutra VII.2 ; Rkpratisakhya XVII. 14 ; 
Vyuhedekaksaribhavan Padesunesu Sampadi 

Ksaipravarnamsca samyogauvyveyat sadrsaih svarailj. Rganukra¬ 
mani. 13 6. Macdonell. ed. Padapuranartbarntuksaiprasaipyogai- 
kaksaribhavauvyuhet. 

2. P. Ch. Sutram II.3. 

3. l/nadhikensikena nicrdbhurijau--Rganukramani Nicrduniidhika 
Bhurik 0=17.1 Rk Pratisakhyam. 

Nicrinnipurvasya crteh iti Dicrt. Ni-carta-that. Weber explains as 
“eingeschnitt^n” or (I.S.VIII.P.81), that has been cutdown. Ni- 
crt-cartati that means to insert. Bhavanad bhurij ucyate i.e. 
beladen ; to be loaded. 

4. Ekene dvyabhySm ityanuke nicrd atirikte bhurik - Sa. Sr. Sutra 
VII. 27. 

5. Sat.Br.3 3.2.11 Aticchandasa mimite esa vai sarvanicchandamsi 
Yadaticcliandastathohasyaisa sarvaireva cchandobhirmito bhavati 
tasmadaticchandasa mimite cf. Sayana—Aticchandaseti astirati- 
sakvari vasyacchandah ato’ ticchandastvam. Etasmin pari parity- 
gena dhastanam cchandasamutpatteh sarvacchandastvam- 

6. RV.V.87. 1-6 Evaya marutam. 

7. Ait. Br. V. 4.4. B. I. Vol. III. P. 374. 

Tarp nyumkaytyannaip vai nyunkonnaayame vasmimstaddadhati 
sa jagata vatijagato va sarvaip va idaip jagatam vatijagataip. 
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Aticchandas are described as belly which devoured up all the 
metres and inasmuch as it does so, it is called “Aticchandas” 
—then mystically Aticchandas ; for the Gods love to use 
mystically. 1 

This class of metre is called Aticchandah, because it is 
made of the essence of the principal metres beginning with 
Gayatri and it contains more syllables than those of the prin¬ 
cipal group. 2 3 

For the higher seven metres, Brahmaijas took scarcely 
notice except in a very restricted cases—in Sat. Br. VI. 7.25. 
We meet with the use of the term Vikrti. 8 In other two 
place i. e. VI. 7. 2.9 we saw the terms used. The com¬ 
mentators while explaining the passage referred to the given 
metre as Krti. But it would be counted as 73 syllables 
against the Vikrti which consists of 88 syllables and Krti 
which has only 80 syllables. 

Besides these Aticchandas, Panca VimSa Brahmaija knew 
of other metres, one of which is s atobrhatI named by Pingala 
as Taijdinah. 4 5 Taijdya Brahmapa eulogised it as the power¬ 
ful metre by which the Gods acquired the world. 6 The 
detail of this metre has been given in the following declara¬ 
tion where it has been described as a metre of 36 syllables. 
In three padas the given syllables have been distributed, 


1. Sat. Br. VIII.6.2.13. Udaramaticchandah ! Pasavo vai chandaspsyam- 
namapasava Udararp vannamatyudaraip hi va’nnamatti tasroadya 
dodaramannam prapnotyatha Tajjagdham yatayamanupam bhavati 
tadyadesa pasurpschandamsyatti tasmadatticchanda aticchanda ha 
vai tamatichanda. 

2. Ait. Br. IV. 1.2. P. 255. B.I. Vol.II. 

Chandasaip vai yo rasotyaksaratso‘ticchandasah mabhyatyaksaratta- 
daticchandaso’ticchandastvaip sarvebhyo va esa cchandobhyah 
sannirmito. 

3. Ethainam ato vikrtyo vikoroti.VI.7.2 5. 

4. III.36. P. Ch.Sti. B.I. vide III. 35, Tribhirjagatairmaha BrhatT. 

5. Pafica. Br. XVI. 11.9.—Satobrhatya vai Deva imanlokan vyapnu.. 
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having 12 syllables in each. 1 

Panca Br. describes the respective syllables of the 
Daivi and Asuri metre and also shows how Prajapati 
came into being between the aforesaid metres, Prajapati 
became Anustubh, i. e. contains 8 syllables - thus laid down 
the same BrahmaBa. 2 Augmentation of syllable in case of 
Daivi and diminution of the same in case of Asuri has also 
been described incidentally. In Nidanasutra for the first 
time develops another new form of Prajapati which too begins 
from the number eight. Panca Br. yarns out a number of 
interesting stories in connection with the respective 
number of syllables of the group. 

The Gods and the Asuras were in perpetual conflict, 
they could not decide the issue. Asura finding no way, 
became metre and concealed themselves. The Gods when 
came to know this, took the initial of the given mantra and 
defeated the Asuras. Most noteworthy fact in this place is 
that the given metre contains 15 syllables. 3 Respective 
syllables of the Ptajapaticchandah also has been hinted in 
Panca. Br. “KayanaScitra abhuvaditi karatyastena praja- 
patyah kohi ..•••” “Kayanascitra abhuva” consists of eight 
syllables. 

The sum total of the three groups 4 Daivi, Asura and 
« 


1. Parica. Br. XVI. 11.10. 

Ta va eta Gayatro Yastripadastena Gayalryasta va eta Jagatyo 
Yaddvadasaksarani padani tena Jagatyasta va eta Brhatyo yat 
sattrimsadaksarastena Brhatyah. 

2 Ekaksararp vai Devanamavamam chandah asit saptaksaram paramatp 
navaksaramasuranamavamam chandah asit pancadasaksaram para- 
mam devasca vasura.tan Prajapativanustubhobhutva. 

3. PaHca. Br. VIII.6.6 “YajSa vo agnaye gira ca daksase pravayamau ’ 
“tanjatavedasampriyammitrannasamsisamiti...the metre... “Yajfia... 
Pravayam” 

4. Rk Pratisakhya-XVI.4 ed. P.N. Sastri. 1927. The classification 
of metre without their pada division has been elaborately dealt 
by a late century comm, on P. Ch. Sutra, who categorised it under 
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Prajapatya is to constitute the Arsicchandah. To Nidana 
sutra 1 too are known these groups, Pratiiakhya 2 adds another 
group Brahml which is the culmination of Arci, Yaju§I and 
Samni. But all the manuals are concerned with the Ar§I 
Chandah. Subsequent manuals 3 dealt with these topics, 
follows R.kpratisakhya faithfully. As Anukramani is directly 
concerned with the Arsicchandah it avoids this issue. 4 

The respective deities that have been enumerated in Sat. 
Br. 8 are somewhat in elaborated forms. Some of them is 
slightly changed. The same Brahmaija pointed out direct 
relation of Gayatri with Agni 6 . ViSvedeva which has been 
mentioned as the deity of Jagatl in the Rgveda and other 
manuals of the late century is in Sat. Bra. the deity of 
AnuStubh and is replaced by Aditya. 7 Besides, the deities 
of other metres, such as Dvipada Vichhandah, Aticchandah 
have been recorded. Vi§Qu has been described as the deity 
of Dvipada against Pratisakhya 8 which however lays down 


the prose metre. Because after the treatment of it the ch. Ill 
begins with the sutra “Pdda” Vide Bhasyaraja—ASB.III.A.76. Fol. 
12b-13A. Atra vaidikam gadya dvividham nirupapada...Fol. 13a. 
Saduttara Sataksaraparyantamekaikaksarabhi Vrddhya catuhsatavi- 

dham.dvitTyam in dvividham niramsarp samsam ceti : Tatrani- 

ramsam sadvidharn devasuraprajapatiyajusamarcabhedat Samsam 
dvidam Arsam Brahman ca —Hang’s assumption is that the 
nomenclature Gayatriasuri, Usnihasuri, Panktiasuri have got refe¬ 
rence to the Avestan Gathas where one can get 15, 14 and 11 
syllables (vide I.S.VIII.F.N. 232). 

1. Nidana Sutra VI. 8-14. Ed. Weber. I.S. VIII. P. 114. 

2. Rk Pratisakhya—XVI. 7. 

3. P. Ch. Sutra II.3-16 ed. B.I. 

4. cf. ]j.k. Pratisakhya—XVI.5 Rsicchandamsi taih prayo mantrah 
slokascavartate. 

5. Sat. Br.X.III.4.1.13. 

6. Sat. Br.II.2. 1. 17. Gayatram agenscchandah VI.2.1.22. 

Gayatrognitali. 

7. Sat. Br. 10.3.11. 

8. ^k. Br. XVII 7. 


72a^.eJi: 
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Purusam, the earliest reference of which can be found in 
Patyca Br 1 . Purusam is Dvipada. Brhaddevata too 
follows this whole-heartedly. 2 Indra is the deity of both 
metres 3 , Pankti and Tristubh. Sat. Br. however speaks 
otherwise about Pankti. 4 Pingala lays that the deity of 
Pankti is Mitravarunau, which however has been prescribed 
for Virat from the age of Rgveda, when the conception of 
Svaraja has not been developed. 5 That is why in Brhad¬ 
devata 6 we find Mitravarunau as the deities of Virat and 
Svarat. Rk Pra. and Brhaddevata are in agreement with 
the enumeration of Sat. Br. for the position of deities of the 
metres Aticchandah and Bicchandah as being Prajapati 
and Vayu. 7 

It is in the formative stage the application of the metri¬ 
cal units for the definition of the metres and the use of the 
terminologies for the numbers have been introduced in very 
crude manner, that has been subtly hinted at in the T.S. 8 
Rk Pra. laid down the rule that unit of eight syllables and 
ten syllables can be named as Gayatri and Viraji and those of 
eleven and twelve as Tristubh, Jagati respectively. 9 But these 


1. Pafica. Br. XIII. 4.2. Disah paflcapada dadharatun §a{pada chan- 
dathsi sapta pada purusa dvipada XIII.12.2. Udanayata eva 
karyah puruso vai Dvipadah protistayai. 

2. Brhaddevata. VIII. 109—Paurasvo Dvipada sarva Brahmi ekapada 
smrtah. 

3. Br. Devata. VIII. 106—Pahktayastristubhascaiva Vidyadaindryasca 

sarvasah Rk. Pra. XVIII. 6.Napankteh satuvasavi. 

4. Sat. Br. X.3.4.I0. Panktischando Maruto Devata. 

5. Rgveda. X. 130.5. 

6. Brhaddevata VIII. 107. Virajascaiva Mitrasya svaraja varunasya ca. 

7. Sat. Br. X.3.4.7.—Atiscchandacchandali Praiapati Devata. Br. Dev. 

VIII—'Yastvaticcbandasah kascit tah prajapati Devatah. vicchanda- 
sastu vayavya. 

Rk. Pra XVIII.7-Prajapatya tvaticchandali vicchandali vayudevata. 

8. See Infra—footnote (21). 

9. Padau Gayatrau vairajavastaksaradasaksarau Ekadasidvadasinam 
vidyattraistubha jagatau. 


“Rja+LG-Ai. c/hlA*ItZvT±1l- 
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terms have been applied in very restricted cases in Rk Pra. 1 
whereas in Sarvanukramaiji there are samjna, therefore these 
ought to be applied in a good many cases. 2 This has been 
more figuratively described by Pingala, viz. Gayatra vasavah, 
Jagatya adityah, Viraja diSah 3 Pingala utilised these samjna in 
all the sutras. In addition, we are acquainted with two other 
terms R.tu and Rsi—indicating the number six and seven, 
respectively These two cannot be found in earlier manuals. 4 

Praya, Aksara and Vrtta —among these constituent 
elements of a pada, vrtta is the most indispensable factor. 
Neither any Brahma^a nor San Sr. Su took notice of it. It 
is in Nidanasutra 5 that it has been recognized for the first 
time. The penultimate syllable of the eight and twelve 
syllabled pada would contain the eight syllables and those of 
10 and 11 syllables have the heavy ones. 6 Other padas are 
to be composed of very recast of these padas mentioned 
above. 7 YadavaprakaSa, commentator of P. ch su. explains 
it more elaborately —“Guruvrttitvani” is that by which the 
penultimate has the heavy syllable. 8 

1. Rk Pra.XVI.43. Vairajajagataih padau. 

2. RgaukramapT—III.10-14. 

Tatra Dasaikadasa dvadasaksaranam vairaja Traistubhajagata iti 
sanijRa. Anadesecastaksara padalj. 

V. 4 —Traistubh ajagafacatuskalj kakubhnyamkusira 

VI. 3-Jagatavastakasca k: tih.etc. 

3. Ping. Ch. Sut.III.4.6. 

4. Adyam catuspadartubhih—P.Ch.Su.III 8. Kvacittrpadarsibhih— 

P.Ch.Sfi.iri. 9. .... 

5. Athata vrttipradeso. 

Nidanasutra 1.19 Etaili khalu chandamsi varlante. 

6. XVII.21 22 Rk Pratisakhya. 

7. XVII. 23. Ibid. Esfaischandamsi Vartante Sarvanyairato'lpasah 
Etadvikara evanye sarve tu prakrta samah. 

8. Bhasya on the sutra III.6. P. Ch. Sutra Guruvrttitvani copottam- 
asyaksarasya gurutvam. Esa eva gurulaghuvinyaso vaidikesu 
chandahsu Vrttirvrttamiti cabhidhiyate athaparam vrttilaksanaqi 
Ekadasaksaradvadasaksara sastham navam caksarani laghueva 
syat. Astamam dasamancaiva gurveva syat. Tathastaksarasya 
padasya paRcamam saptamam laghveva syat sastham gurveva syat. 
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The conceptions of vrtti or vrtta in its two forms, the 
laghuvytti and the guruvrtti depend wholly on the shortness 
and the length of the vowels. As the “Chandah Puru§a” 
is 1 made of the syllables we should see how the Ak§ara 
appeared in the consecutive manuals. 

In Brahmapas the term Ak$ara is indestructible, imperi¬ 
shable because of its syllabic quantity. 2 That is why Sat. Br. 
lays down that in chandapada, the number of syllable should 
neither be less nor more. Sometimes this word “Aksaram’’ 3 
connotes the term Alphabet. Thus the word “om” has been 
described as Tryaksaram, what contains three alphabets and 
nor the syllables. Aksaram comprises both types of svaras, 
Dlrghas and Hrasvas. 4 All the PratiSakhyas knew the 
relative weight and volume of these two types. BrahmaPas 
made only passing reference to them 5 6 Excepting the 
Nidanasiitra all the sutra works are silent about it. I.at. Sr. 
Su. however speaks of only Akaram which is heavy. 8 T- P. 
recognises R and L as the specimens of Hrasva 7 and Pingala 


1. Chandah purusa iti ya.aksara samanmaya eve.Taittiriya. 

III. 2.3.4. 

2. Ait-Br. II.5.5. Nava ekenaksareiia chandarnsi viyantina dvabhyam. 

Sat. Br. VIII’ 6,2, 3,-kakubham catvari catvaryaksryadayati. Pafica, 
Br. X. 5.9 astabhih va aksarairanustup.etc. 

3. Ait. Br. Keith JAOS. XVI. 1.3.4. 

Esa va aksaramesa hyebhyalj sarvebhyah bhutebhyali ksarati na 
cainamatiksaranti tasrnadaksaram tasniaksaramityacaksata etemeva 
santam. 

4. Rk Pratisakhyam—1.14. 

O ja hrasvah saptamantah svranarp Anye dirgba ubhaye tvaksarani 
cf. XVIII. 17. Ibid. Savyanjanah sanuivaram suddovapisvoro- 
ksaram. 

5. Sat. Br. XIII. 2,2,10,11. Laghubhih Samabhih Gurubhih Samabhih. 
These Iaghu and guru has been used in the sense of heavy syllable 
and light syllable. 

6. Lat. Sr.Su, VII.II. II Akaram tvacaryastam 

7. Taitt. Pra. 1. 31, Rkaralakarau hrasvau. 


2 
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adopted this inode of expression 1 Two Hrasvas are equi¬ 
valent to one Dirgha and a consonant has half the quantity 
of a Hrasva. 2 And those syllables which end with Vyan- 
janam, those which are DIrghas and those which are before 
the conjunct consonant are to be counted as heavy and the 
rest is light. 3 Athav. Prat, echoed this but quite in an 
elaborate manner and added that at the end of the pada the 
syllable will be heavy. 4 Taittiriya restricts the heaviness to 
such final syllable as ends with a consonant. Rk. Pra. makes 
no mention of this case. It has been more clearly put down 
by the Vaj. Pra. 5 The sutra “matra ca”—thus introduced 
Vaj. Pra. 6 Ath. Pra. too adopts it. Verily speaking for 
the use of correct pronunciation the knowledge of quantity 
of the vowel i. e. matra is necessary, that is why the Pratisa- 
khyas dealt with them. 

We may close our survey by adding a few notes on the 
Arithmetical formulas which got their primary references in 
the BrahmaiJas and on the Process of law of permutation, 
and combination, discerned in the pada arrangement of the 
Vedic manual makers. Finally in the close of the chapter, 
we would show how these Pada arrangements in the Vedic 
metres are in harmony with the designations given to them. 

Mathematical calculations made in the Brahmaijas got 


1. P.Ch. Sutra -Gr. 1.1.9. 

2. Dvistavandirghalj 1.35. Hrasvardhakalam vyanjanarp 1.37 Taitt.Pra. 

3. Taitt. Pra. XX.10.14. Yadvyafijanantam yadu capi DTrgham Sam - 
jogapurvam ca . tathanunasikarp etan ; sarvani guruni vidya ca 
se§anyato’nyani tato laghutp- 

4. Hrasvam Laghusamjoye 1// 51 Athav. Pra. 

Gurvanyat 1 // 52 Anunasikain ca 1 // 52 
Padante ca 1 // 54. 

5. Amatrasvara Hrasva—1 // 55. Vaj. Pra. 

6 1//56 cf. Ubhata Bhasya. Matraca yatra sruate tatra akarakalo 

matravarnah pratyetyavyah. Hrasva matreti paryayavetyarthah 
Athv. Pra. I. 59—Ekamatro Hrasvali 1.61. Dvimatro DTrgah. 

<7^LcAZi/c.fi 
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their codification through the formulas. Ait. Bra. 1 laid down, 
16 Gayatri verses are equal to 12 Anustubhas. Ait. 2 Ar. 
dilates that the thousand Brhati should be substituted by one 
thousand and one hundred twenty five Anustubh because, 
they are equal in their number. In Panca. Br. 3 on the other 
hand, we got. that if one Gayatri has been added to three 
U§nih one should have three Brhatis. 

Gayatri and Jagata, Usijik and Tristubh, Pankti and 
Anustubh are equal to two Brhatls, 4 seven Gayatris are 
completed in six Usijih —laid down by Ait. Ar. 5 6 Similarly, it 
can be shown that eleven Jagatis are equal to twelve Tristubh. 
This calculation has been recommended in Sutra literature 
and got a formula in San. Sr. Su 6 Sat Br. too show 
that 12000 Brhati is equal to 208000 Pankti. 7 

Lastly, it can be shown that the very physical forms of 


1. Saptaita anuslubhastastrh prathamaya Triuttamayikadase bhavanti 

virat Yajya Dvadasi na va ekenaksarena chandamsi viyanti. 

hasytnustubaireva pratipad ya manasya viyant Gayatro’ nusaste 
bhavanti. 

2. II.3.6. Tadva idarp Brhati sahasraip sampannarp tasya va etasyo 
Brhati sahasrasya sampanna syaikadasanustubham satani bhavanti 
pancavimsati scaaustubh—36x 1000=1125 x 32= 36000. 

3 Pafica Br. IV.4.3.. Tisrah Usnihah syreka Gayatri ta trisro Bhratyo 
bhavanti. 28x3+24=108=36x3. 

4. Pafica Br. VII.4.5. 

Gayatrijagatam dve Brhatya usnik Tristubham ca dve panktyanu?- 
t ubham—Ga+ja—24 + 48 = 72 = 2Brh ati. 

Usnik+Tris—28 + 44= 72 
Anu + P ank—32+40=72. 

5. Ait. Ara. V. 2. 5. Gayatrayalj Sampadosniha Sapta Gayatrayak Sa{- 
vosniha bhavanti 7x24=6x28=168. 

6. Sampadya padabhagenaharyaracah sammitastasya padabhagena 

sampannah cf. Sayana.Tadyatha Brhatyam Sampadyaitavya 

yam navabhigayatribhih sadbrhatyo bhavonti tatha navabhirusni- 
gbhih saptabrhatya ityevamadi yogyam Sa. Sr. Su.VI[.27 29, 

7. Sat. Bra. X.4.2.23, 
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some metres be speaks of the significance of the names given 
to them. 

Gayatri can be etymologically defined, Gayate va stutikar- 
mmatjah 1 by which the Gods are eulogised. Uijig 2 "utsnata 
bhavanti” that has been overflowed by the excess of the 
number of syllables than Gayatri. The syllabic arrangement 
of the U§rfih comprising two eight syllabic padas preceded 
by the 12 syllabic one 3 —reminds us of the Turban whose 
back portion is somewhat uplevelled. That is why Yaska 
describes it “upama nivandhamugijl§avativa bhavanti.’’ 
Likewise, Anustubh is the enlarged form of Gayatri, because 
the “§tubh” has root verb “stamp” which means 
“to step”. 4 5 

Equally, can the metre Kakubh be referred to, the very 
figure of which has been represented by its very syllabic 
arrangement. 8 Kakup is that which possesses a heap on the 
back “kakuviti pr§the samunnatah pradeSah yacca kubjasya- 
iva bhavanti*. 6 Brhatl parivahanat”—Brhatl is the metre 
which contains excess syllables than Anustubh, 7 Tristubh 
is the “Tirnatama cchandah”-exceeds Gayatri and other 
metres by the number of uses. It contains three junctures 
like thunderbolt. These three thunderbolts can be explai¬ 
ned as the three blocks of rhythm conceived by the modern 
scholars. 8 

1. Nirukta VII.3.6. 

2. VII.3.7. Nirukta 

3. Usniggayatrau Jagatasca 3. 18 P. Ch. Sutra. XV[,20.Rk Pra. 

4. Anustubh anastubhonad Gayatrim eva Tripadam satim caturthena 
padenanustubha iti ca Brahmanam. Here stem verb is ‘‘stubh” 
from “stambh” which signifies ‘to step”, not from “stu” which 
means “to praise”. 

5. Rk. XVI. 21=8—12—8. kakup kubjesca kujaterva ubjaterva. 

6 . Nirukta—VII.3.8, 

7. Brhati Brnhater vrddhikarmano. 

s - Tristup stabati iti uttarapada ka tu trita syattirnatamacchandas- 
trivfd vajra.Nirukta. VIII. 3.8. 
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Pipilikamadhya whose very form is made of the syllabic 
units, has its middle part always thinner than the two sides. 1 
The ants have middle portion lowered. That is why Yaska 
laid down "pipilikamadyetyaupamikam”. 2 3 Besides, we can 
refer to "nyankusarini’’ just beautiful like a small graceful 
softed antelope. ‘‘Nagi” 8 serpent like form having two 
nine syllabic pada preceded by one six syllabic. Varahi 
a female bearform naturally whose forepart is pointed, The 4 5 
very syllabic arrangement of the said metre told such 
1 Yavamadhya” forms a class by itself whose middle part is 
thick like Barley, 6 “Vardhamana” is the padas with the 
augmented syllables. 6 Tanusira whose head is lean has 
pada form -11 + 11 + r. 7 

In the foregoing pages an attempt has been made to give 
a connected account of the early speculations on the Vedic 
metrics that started as early as the Vedic period and on the 
basis of the facts available to us it has been shown that 
these early speculations are actually the precursors of what 
turned up as a result of the efforts of the metricists belonging 
to the subsequent ages. Incidentally the relation between 
the Vedic and the classical metrics has also been examined 
in its proper perspective. 

We shall now proceed on to consider the history of deve¬ 
lopment of Skt. prosody which begins with the remarkable 


1. Uspih—Pipilikamadhya=ll—6—11 

Anustubh — „ =12—8—12 

Brhati— „ =13—8—13 

2. Nirukta VII.3.9. cf. Sayapa Madbyalpaksara pada ya sa pipili- 
kamadhyeva-bhava-i-pipilikasvarupa. 

3. Ping. Ch. Su.111. 12=Dvau Navakau safkasca sa Nagi. 

4. Ibid, III. 13 Viparita varahi. 

5. RkPra-XVI 48=8-8-12-8-8 

Ibid, XVI. 18=7-10—7. 

6. Ibid, XVI. 16=6-7—8 

7. Rk. Pratisakhya—XVI.25, 
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treatise ascribed to Pingala, the only recognised work on 
Vedahga chandah that also includes in its scope the consider¬ 
ation of the classical metres along with the Vedic ones. 

Standardisation of the entire scheme of the Vedic metrics 
seems to be finalised in this work by harmonising the diver¬ 
gent trends of earlier speculations in a comprehensive scheme 
of integration. 

Looking at chronologically it may be said that the period 
of development of Skt. metrics, roughly speaking, extends 
over two thousand years, that is, from 2nd century B. C. to 
1800 A. D. 

It is quite natural that the growth did not run in a 
smooth line in its process of development through this long 
period and for the convenience of our study we shall have 
to divide this course of history into several well defined 
periods. 

This would enable us to settle its relative chronology as 
a workable basis for a historical treatment. Broadly spea¬ 
king, there are three clearly discernible stages of this long 
standing history of systemisation of Skt. metrics that may be 
summed up as follows:—The first stage begins as we have 
said before with Pingala and it ends with the Vfttaratnakara 
of Kedarabbatta. This one is folio wed by a period which 
ends with Pkt. Pingala and the last one extends to the period 
when Jagannatha Kaviraja came into field with his works 
on metrics. 

1)-The first stage of the history of Skt. metrics starts 
with Pingala and ends with Vrttaratnakara. This period is 
characterized as the most creative age in which different 
schools with their different trends came into existence and 
in consideration of the general outlines of their approach it 
appears there were at least three schools. These schools, 
submitting to the great authority in the fundamentals, differ 
pi minor details. 


~RjO-Hx*A±. 
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A bird’s eye survey of the methodology and the contents 
of the extant manuals would show that Pingala had a circle 
of his followers up to the end of the 10th century. These 
followers had their own way to establish and to propagate 
the theories but could not escape the influence of the great 
master. 

Obviously the immediate followers are generally of more 
orthodox type than their successors and tried to imitate the 
great innovator at every step. Among them can be named 
Jayaveda, the anonymous compiler of the chapters of 
Agnipuraija dealing with metrics. For a long time, we find 
no departure from the old school in the acceptance of the 
terminologies in their fundamentals. 

This trend continued for a period extending more than 
ten centuries and included some of the new schools in the 
field like those of Bharata and JanaSrayi. 

The first thing that will strike a careful observer is that 
the chapters II, III and a part of the IVth chapter of Pin- 
gala’s cchanda sutra deal exclusively with the Vedic metrics 
having no organic relation with the rest of the work. The 
chapter of Sanijna has no function in its bearing to the 
Vedic metrics because, the sutras 1-7 of the chapter III are 
directly connected with Sanijna Paribhasa applicable to the 
Vedic metrics only. Jayadeva however is complete in the 
treatment of the Vedic metres within the three chapters. 
The Pingala ch. su. seems to have been preserved in two 
recensions. The first recension is a bigger one containing a 
few more sutras that are not traceable in other ones. 
Yadavaprakasa the earliest of the extant commen¬ 
tator, generally preserves the faithful readings which have 
been acknowledged by the subsequent writers and the 
commentators. 

Halayudha has left out certain sutras regarding the 
metres below the Gayatri class —which is read as one sutra by 
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YadavaprakaSa, 1 as three sutras by Bhasyataja 2 and as five 
sutras by Sadguru5i§ya 3 — one in ch. VI. 16 which Yadavapra- 
ka$a includes as the 1st sutra of 11 syllabled metres. Where¬ 
as Bha§yaraja reads as the last sutra of the 10 syllabled 
class ;—one more sutra has been noted by Halayudha, but 
not included that is 12 sutra of ch. VIII 4 . From Jayadeva 
onwards all writers even JanaSray! who follow Pingala 
recognize this pratyaya Bhasyaraja noted this and accused 
Halayudha of not having dealt with it. Certain sutras— 
i.e. Ill 65, III 66 and VIII 14 are acknowledged by all as be¬ 
long to chandah sutra. But Halayudha did not admit this and 
added eighteen sutras in ch. VIII, all in a series which did 
not form part of the original number of sutras varies in 
different commentaries. Bhasyaraja contains three hundred 
whereas Yadavaprakasa and Halayudha recommended two 
hundred eighty eight and three hundred nine sutras 
respectively. 5 

Jayaveda and Agnipuraija, the immediate followers of 
Pingala, deal with the Vedic metres. The Najyasastra and 
Jana^rayi left out the Vedic metres from their purview but 
they took up the Vedic terminologies and made an endea¬ 
vour to apply them to Laukika metres possibly with a view 
to tracing the connecting link. 


1. Yad.—Uktaip Sati madhyam pratistha tu ca. MS.No. 275 19.1.21). 

2. Where Bhasyaraja Fol. 50b—Suna Pratistha madhya Sati Ukta. 
Fol. 51a Etani Sutrani Vfttikrta Vismrtani. 

3. Etanyapi bhagavata Pingalanagena sutryante I ulctam, Sati I 

madhyam I Pratistha Su.ca.I. Catusatamutkrtib..Prakrtya Ceti 

—Vedarthadlpika. P.76. 

4. VIII.13. Ekona’dhva. Bhasya—Fol, 119. Idam Sutrampasyat to 
Vrttikfto’dhvayoga Sutrakarena nokta ityukti Bhramadvajhsya. 
N.B.—This sutra in all probability is a later addition. About this 
we would speak later. 

5. Jay.Ch.VIII. 12. Chinnavrttangulavyaptiradhva yogah praklrtitah. 
JK: Ch. VIII. 11. Samkhyanamadhvayogascetyuktam pratyaya 
§a{kaip. 


1Z.€LH.C-AjL 
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NatyaSastra recommends however that all the syllabic 
metres fall into three classes such as divine, human and 
semidivine 1 . The Srst group comprising seven principal 
metres from Gayatri to Jagati belongs to divine or divyo 
class. Abhinavagupta thinks that these metres are found 
generally in the Stotra and Sastra. 

The Aticchanda group of metres has been grouped as 
Divyetara and the third group on the other hand comprises 
the rest. A passage in NS describing the scope of metrics— 
i. e. Sampadvirama 2 padaSca devata sthanamaksaram 
varBah 3 svara vidhivtttamiti chandogatovidhih—of which 
the issues of Sampad. Devata and Sthanam are purely Vedic 
and NS had nothing to do with them. 

But these are mentioned perhaps by the way of the 
customary observance of the tradition which the “fifth veda" 
could not possibly escape when it took up the metrics for 
its consideration. It is noteworthy in this connection that 
Pingala the pioneer of the Skt metricist has left for us a 
systematic record of that age old tradition and it is obvious 
NS being belonged to the orthodox period followed the 
tradition represented by Pingala. 

The issue of ten sutras 4 or ten varijas 5 in Pingala ch. 


1. Divyo Divyetarascaiva Divyamanu$a eva ca. XIV.113. Gos. 68. 
Vide Abhinavagupta—Prathama iti Stotrasastrasu saptanameva 
Chandasam Vahulyena darsanat. Devastutyadau daivesu vaktasva- 
yamgana ityarthah Gana iti dvitiya divyahivrttau gana ityarthah. 
Tena manusesu vaktravapam prayena 1. Trtiyastu divyamanusesu 
ca ramadisu narapatisu ca. 

2. Na(ya Sastra XIV. 102. 

3. Vide note=‘ §vetadaya iti Pratisakhyadau Chandamsi Vividha 
varnam krta tida upayogat noiikhitam”—P.246. Gos. 68. 

4. Bhasyaraja —F.2a. Sri daksisarsigarbham kandam pingalanalakam 
II dosasutrivilaprotamasad—vyakhyana kanthankam—etc. 

5. Ya Pra. on I. 15. Fol.4 Yaddasavarnam tena dasapadarthan ganan 

Safigah Sampadam Devatah Svarah Svaran gotrani-varnan, 
gurulaghu.. 
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sutra has been dealt with in different way by various com¬ 
mentators from the standpoint of their bearing to Sastra in 
general. Practically in the body of the Sastra there are 
more than ten sutras essential for the understanding of the 
Sastra. But there exist also ten varijas which like ten quar¬ 
ters pervaded the whole world. These ten sutras or varhas 
point at the efficacy of a grounding in the ten categories. 

NatyaSastra also maintained the tradition by nothing 
this ten fundamental requisites of which we made mention 
before. 

Incidentally, JanaSrayi which made extensive treatment 
of these because of their importance in the understanding of 
the “modus operandi - ’ of metres must be mentioned. 

Practically the incidence of the number ten has a parti¬ 
cular bearing in the case of Pingala’s ch. sutra, an integrated 
work on Vaidika and Laukika chandas. 

These ten requisites are—(a) Gana (metrical units) (b) 
Sariijna (appellations) (c) Sampad - the process of resolution 
in case of the Vedic metres which Abhinava tries to show 
that it is applicable only to Vedic Verse or prototype in 
Kavya. 1 But JanaSrayi who left out of consideration the 
Vedic metrics in its sphere, places the illustrative Laukika 
verses in which that process has been applied. 2 Of the rest 
the four are (d) Devata (deity), (e) svara, (f) gotra and (g) 
vartja have the direct bearing to the Vedic metres. Bharata 
includes among these the sthanam—which has not been reco¬ 
gnised by Ya. Pr. In NS it comprises two categories — 
Sarlrasthanam and DigaSrayasthanam. This particular 
sthanam could remind us of the Kalisthanam and Tretastha- 

1. Sampaditi—Srutaueva sambhavo na Kavya iti tatparyam Etanniru- 

Panam tu upayujyate yatra vedavakyasadrsa Vakyatn nlraiyate 
Yatha Abhijfianasakuntale.NS. 

2. Dvyekairune Virannivrtau II.1.1I.6 Janasrayi. Tss. 163. Vide. 

Note—Vaidikarthoyamarambhah. Lauktkam ca Visesitalaksapa- 
meva Vrttam va jativa evam bbavati. 

TZa^Leii cO+M-cJll 
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nam recognised by Nidanasutra. 1 The last three (h) Gurula- 
ghuvijnanam (differentiation of short and long) (i) Vi§amar- 
dhasamasanjam and (j) Yati including Sainjna 2 and Sampad 
have connection with both Laukika and Vaidika metres. 
But the first one is exclusively relevant to Laukika metre and 
the next four pertain characteristically to the Vedic metres. 
The incidence of number ten in Vrttaratnakara has a bearing 
in different way. It dilates on the units of the metres i. e. 
eight Trikas and Long and short—comprising Ten ganas. 3 

The most noteworthy point that deserves mention is 
that Pingala 4 made no direct treatment of “Vrtti” in its two 
forms, Laghu Vrtti, and Guru Vrtti that determine the very 
nature of the Vedic metres. Absence of this direct treat¬ 
ment on this vital issue, which has been already recognised 
by the early predecessors has been defended by Yadavapra- 
kasa 5 , the earliest commentator on the chandah sutra, who 
points out that this is due to the fact that Acarya finds 
variation of this rule in many of the verses of the Veda. 
Practically speaking the very sutras concerning the pada- 
satnjna have been placed in such a way that the first two 
indicates Laghu Vrtti and the last two the Guru Vrtti. 6 
That Pxngala could not discard this Vrtti has been evidenced 
by the Sutra Devatad itah in 62 III. Incase of any compli- 


1. Nidana Su. VI. 3-5. VI.3-5 Tanyetani sarvarn tretakalichandamsi 
bhavanti. Tad yat Tretasthanam tat nicritatha yat Kalisthanam 
tat Bhurijas. 

2. Sarvanukramani III. 10. ed. Macdonell. 1886. Tatra dasaikadasa- 
dvadasaksarapam Vairaja Traistubhajata iti Satnjnah II. 

3. Myarastajabhnagair antairebhirdasabberaksaraih. Samastarp van- 
mayam Vyaptarp trailokyamive Visnuna —Vr.Rat. I 6. II 

4. Acaryena tu vrttilaksanaip na Kathitam—Yad. Pr. Fol. 9. 

5. Vyabhicarasyapi Kvaciddarsanat—“Asvani na tva varavantam” 
(RV.I.27 la) ityadisu. Ibid Idem. 

6 . Ihapi Sucitamacaryena “Gayatrya vasavo, Jagatya aditya”—iti 
Sarhkhyakramamanullanghya Laghu vrttyeh Guruvrttyosca prthak 
Karanat. Ibid. Idem. 
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cation arising out of the confused nature of metre the Devata 
and others will be essential factors for the determination of 
the pada, YadavaprakaSa lays down that by the term 
‘Adi’, it signifies Vrtti”. 1 But Halayudha points out it 
has a bearing to the “Svara”. 2 

Pingala’s chandah sutra is written in sutra style. Jana£- 
rayl school maintains this tradition. Jayadeva introduces it 
in case of the Vedic metres but for Laukika metres, he inno¬ 
vates a new style in which the very definition itself becomes 
the illustration of the metre defined i. e. “Lak$yalak§mana- 
samyukta” type of definition. Chandoviciti, adhyayas of NS 
and that of Mitradbara adopted the method of “mi§rikrta” 
having the definition and illustration in the same breadth. 
We could not definitely laid down that Janasrayl school has 
been developed even before Jayadeva but it is sure two 
aforesaid Chandoviciti are composed before 10th cent, be¬ 
cause Abhinava. 3 comments on the chapter of NS and the 
archaic feature of codex of the text of the Mitradhara 4 in¬ 
dicates that it can not be dated later than 3rd century A.D. 
As there are at least three illustrative verses which this work 
has in common with the available text of NS, we can pre¬ 
sume the NS to be the original source which is the innovator 
of this system, while Jayadeva and others followed. 

It can be said in favour of this assumption that in some 
of the definitions of the Dhruva metres (XXXII Ch.) this 


1. Yad. pr. on 62 III. Fol. 28. 

“Adi sabdena vrttapadasamsthanam grahaparp- 

2. Hala 61 .III.B.1.1920 — Samdigdhe chandasi devatadesca nirpayaft 
Kartavyah adi grahapam Svaradiparigrahanartham. 

3. Tatrehadhaye Bharatamunikrtamiti, Trikairmakaradibhih Kascit 
Kamcillaksanam svikrtamiti dvivibhah Pustakapatha drsyate 

mathyeca.NS’ XV.p.242. vide Ibid footnote—api casminna- 

dhyaye Kvacit vrttajatyaiva laksmanamuktam, Kvaciccanustii- 
bha II. 

4. Vide. S.P. Bhattacharya. ASB. Vol. IV. 1962.p. 192. But the Editor 

pf the ms. dates it in the second half of the 4th cent, A.D. 

IZxUtxlAJl e/hrjcJtAArrzJi. 
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method has been adopted. 1 Vrttajatisamuccaya of Viraha- 
nka and Svayambhucchandah of Svayambhu are the two 
works in Pkt 2 language, seemed to belong to this period and 
obviously maintained the tradition by adopting this method. 
It is noteworthy that the last named work out of reverence 
for Skt. metrics treated it first just like the orthodox group — 
such as the PiBgala ch. su Jayadeva and Agnipuranam have 
chosen to deal with the Vedic metres in the fore front of 
the text. 

In order to make the definition handy and serviceable, 
Triads or Trikas, i. e., units of three syllables have been 
introduced by Pingala, who however retained Ga and La of 
the Vedic manual representing long and short 3 respectively. 
In addition to this, fivefour metric ganas have been innova¬ 
ted for the definition of Arya. 

Bharata sticks to the simple though larger method of 
definition by specifically mentioning the nature of the sylla¬ 
bles which are short or long in the body of the definition and 
advocated this system through the Anu^ubh Stanzas. But 
as Bharata 4 knew Trika form, in his chapter dealt with 
metrics, the nomenclature of these have been defined. And 
in his double set of definition 5 metres under consideration 
have been framed in the definitions where the Trikas have 


1. Laghuni guru va kathita rajani II XXXII. 53. Gos. 145. But this 
method is not strictly followed. 

2. Vrttajatisamuccaya—E. Velakar Svayambhu-Ed. Valankar. 

3. Gr La. P. Ch. SQtra 1/9 ; Gante Ibid 1/10 ; Cf. Trait.Pr. 1/31 ; Tait. 

Pra. 22/1 *. 

4. N. S. XIV. 82 Sarvesam chandasamevam Trikavrttam prayojayat. 

Jfleya hyasta Trikastatra.XIV.85. Gurupurva bhakarah 

syanmakarasya guru Trayam XIV. 87. Ete castu Trika r.amna 
vijfieya Brahma Sambhava. 

5. a) Adau dvai nidhane caiva guruni yatra vai sada pade sapiaksare 
jfieya namna Bhramaramalika XV./14. 

b) Pade yadi nivistu samyagaviracitau toau ante yadi gak arati 
sa tu Bhramaramala II. XV/15. 

72afLeJl c^hucJvi ircfL 
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been applied. But this double set itself gives rise to the 
doubt about the genuineness of the Text. Abhinava seems to 
accept both of them as genuine which, in the face of it seems 
to be absurd. We, however, for our purpose leave out the 
question of the uncertainty of the text of the NS in this 
connection. 

JanaSrayl school, on the other hand, shows a system in 
which the Trika arrangement has been supplemented by the 
four syllabled, five syllabled and even six syllabled units. In 
addition to eight Gaiias of three syllables each, the author 
of JanaSrayi has formulated eighteen units containing 2 to 6 
syllables. 

Vrttajatisamuccaya and Svayambhuchandas do not use 
Aksara Gaijas but Matragaijas in both types of metres—Jati 
and Vrttam. But it seems that the idea of innovating 
matragaijas, being based on matras have 1 been inherited from 
Skt tradition in which prescription has been made for four 
matric Gaijas. 

Ratnamanjusa on the other hand employed Pingala’s 
eight Trikas, but through other symbols. The manner of 
introducing these Ga^as seemed to be the same. For an 
instance—Pingala laid down the sutra for the Trika “ma”— 
Dhi, Sri, Stri—ma three long syllables are to be represented 
by “ma”, the last consonant of the sutra. This technique 
has been adopted by Janasrayl school. But Ratnamanjusa 
differs from Pingala in adoptation of the symbol. For exam¬ 
ple the sutra—“Mayaka” has been represented either by a or 
by ka which nothing but the Ma Gai)a. But janairayi faith¬ 
fully adopted the method devised by Pingala. The eighteen- 3 
quantities are represented in the sutra by the last consonant 
occurring in every one of them. In addition, in at least 
eleven cases, the initial vowel in JanaSrayi is used to indicate 


1 . Lah Samudra ganah IV. 12. P. Ch. Sutra. I 

2. Sutras 11 I. 11-35. chandoviciti. T. SS. 163. 

~Rxl1uc-A£. t^hucJ±l.vnfi. 
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each quantity. 1 The last method is the innovation of the 
Janasrayi. 

Pingala did not include group of Dvikas in the chapter 
of Samjfia, but he did mention it in the concluding chapter. 2 3 
That Pingala favours Dvika can be supported by the fact 
that in ch. sutras the metres have been divided into 
three big genera—the Samanika, the Pramanika and the 
Vitana. The first two groups have been arranged in Dvikas, 
in twos ( SI, IS ) 

Pingala speaks of the quantity of syllables 8 but does not 
give any indication for the use of symbols or marks to indi¬ 
cate the quantities. NS too 4 omits this topic. But in Jaya- 
deva cchandas 5 it is for the first time, the quantity of the 
syllables got their shapes. This perhaps the Jaina tradi¬ 
tion that influences the subsequent works on Skt metrics to 
dilate on this issue. Harsata 6 , the celebrated commentator 
of Jayadeva describes Laghu as Sarakara, as of the forms of 
an arrow. Jayaklrti 7 marks Guru as Nagara Vakra and 
laghu as the raised finger. Hema candra 8 reproduced the 
expressions of Jayadeva. This has continued to be the met¬ 
hod of marking in the traditional code. Incidentally we can 
refer to manuals on non-SKt metrics—Vrttajatisamuccaya 
of Virahanka and Svayambhucchandah. In the former a 
long is represented by a curve with straight lines at either 
end and a short letter is represented by a straight line. 


1. Sutras III. II. 25-25, 

2. Dvikau glau. VII. 20. 

3. P. Cb. Su.1.9. gr.I. I. 10,Cante. 

4. Gurvakam gtti Vijneyam talha laghu 1 iti smrtam XlV.89a. 

5. Jayadeva cchandah (1.4.) Vante gvakrah matriko lrjtilj. 

6. Comm, of Harsata on 14. : 

Matrika iti-Sa laghusamjfia bhavati Sa ca rju L Sarakarah ... 

7. Jayaklrti chando 1.4. Nagara Rkaravakro gurulj I Laughurekama- 
trlkah Syadrjururdhonguli nibhati II. 

8. Hem. Chandonusasanam—I, 4-5. Hrasvo Irjuh Vante gvakrah. 
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Length of the both should be equal to that of the joint of 
the thumb. 1 Svayambhu too noted long letter as Vakra 
and short as Avakra, R.ju and Urdha. 2 The fact that 
Pihgala has carried on the traditional Vedic view in the 
application of some sutra can be found in the introduction 
of the sutra “'Gante” 3 — the light syllable at the end of the 
pada became Guru. Halayudha is perhaps the single person 
who seems to have sticked to the appropriate interpretation. 
That is why he opines that there being in the sutra as anu 
vrtti which goes against the prescription to be of compulsory 
nature 4 . He protests the noted predecessor Jayadeva who 
thinks that the rule is optional. But most of the subsequent 
writers do not subscribe to the view of Halayudha. NS with 
its lay out “Tathantyam ca laghu Kavacit” 5 6 , JanaSrayl in 
his sutra “padante va” c Jayadeva 7 too advocates the view 
in favour of the optional use of the long. We should note 
in this connection Virahanka 8 who speaks in favour of 
Halayudha and admits the compulsory sanction of the Guru 
in place of Laghu. Ratnamanju§a’s 9 lay out too adopts this 
verson. But in the parlance of the Bhasyakara, the anuvrtti 
of “Api” in previous verse indicates the Vaikalpika Vidhi. 
Ratnamanjusa however does not admit the lengthening of 


1. Kunusu Kudilogruaggam garuam anguthapavva parimanam La- 
husm ca Ujjuam tittinnam daic pamanena Vjs. I 14. 

2. Svayambhu ch. I 116 (urdhava)—is definition of the Sragdara 
Docca Vamkka : muhimgappadhama muha pura uddhra pa 
Saddharae. 

3. P. Ch. Su. I. 10. 

4. Halayudha Comm, on Grasabdopalaksitasya hrasvaksarasya 
padante vartamanasya gurusariijnatidisyate. 

5. NS' XIV. 90—Gos. 63. 

6. Janasrayl—1.13. T.S.S. 163. 

7. Vante gvakrati—1.4.J ch. 

8. Vrttajatisamuccaya :—J.B.B- RAS. NS. vol. 5, 1929. 

Itariam Jana lahuakharaj vaantimellasaluana I, II. 13a. 

9 . Anenaiva api Sabdena anya ‘pi Vikalpa Kalpya II. 
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the Laghu in the uneven pada of Arya. Varahamihira too 
lays stress on the optional lengthening of the Guru at the 
end of the pada only in case where the order of the prastara 
may not be hampered. 

The case for the acceptance of the length of the vowels 
even when they are short provided they are followed by the 
conjunct consonant has been strictly taken up by Pihgala 
and the orthodox school followed it. The author of Nafya 
iastra 1 , Jayadeva 2 , Chandovicittikara 3 stood by the side of 
Pihgala. Again, Laghu together with Anusvara, Visarga 
and Jihvamuliyopadhmanaiya are to be regarded as Guru. 
This has also been accepted by the Sanskrit tradition. Vrtta- 
jati Samuccaya too being within the orbit of the orthodox 
tradition speaks of the rigid rule regarding the length of the 
Vowel. 4 

Now we should dilate on “yati” which is a necessary 
concommitant in metrical composition. This yati is a 
special feature by which the Laukika metres can be differen¬ 
tiated from the Vaidika ones as some scholar thinks. 5 “Yati” 
is not to be regarded as a regulator or controller according to 
derivative form ‘‘yamyate anaya”—as Karaija Vyutpatti but 
as a technique that has been regulated in specific cases— 
“yamyate yasa’’. The last interpretation is more acceptable 
because the yati has been applied in restricted cases and not 
in all cases. And we should not perhaps be in the same side 
of those who are swayed by the idea, that the non-mention of 
this very term indicates the complete absence of this practice 
in the Vedic metres. 

In the Vedic manual on metrics we are acquainted with 


1. Guru dlrgharh plutarn caiva Samyoga paramevaca....etc. etc. NS. 
XIV. 90. 

2. SarhjogarJiparah—II.l.II.5.LL.Jay. ch. 

3. Samyoga Yogavahapara guruh. II.1.II.12.II Jana. 

4. Samjoa padamadi harasarindusavisagga vaxmana Vj. I. 13b. 

5. Siva Prasad Bbattacarya. Our Heritage. Vol. VII.P.5. 

3 
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the term “Avasanam” whose function is to restrict the pada 1 
termination. “Avasana” denotes in the Veda as the place 1 
the stopping etc. Sa. Sr. Su. points out this haltage in case of 
the pada recitation being marked by the Panava. 2 The 
Tristubh, Jagatr, AkSarapankti and Dvipada would be recited 
through “pada Avasanam” and this would be done at the 
end of the 2nd and the 4th. 3 In Nidana sutra 4 , in Rkpra 5 . 
we meet with an elaborate treatment of this technique which 
in Sa. Sr. Su. is sporadically treated. “Yati” in Skt metrics, 
on the other hand, lies in embryonic form in the Vedic 
metrics being termed as “Avasanam”. The Avasanam is- 
the ,‘terminus ad quom” of the pada, but yati is the dividing 
factor of it. That is why we find the regulation regarding 
the pada division. 

Old traditional views were divided on the compulsory 
sanction of this issue. And the most noted among them who 
did not favour it are Bharata, Kohala, as much as the pion- 
neers Mandavya and Kasyapa and the other group was led 
by Pingala and others—as has been referred to by Jayaklrti 
and Svayambhu. 6 

But most interesting fact is that Bharata favours yati, 
because, he defines it with other techniques 7 and he employs 
it in the definition 8 and illustration. Bharata however res¬ 
tricts its scope only to sense pause—“yatrarthasya samaptih 
syat sa virama iti smrtah”. And all the verses illustrated 


1. RV. X. 149. 

2. Sa. Sr. Su. VII. 26.3. Dvyabhyam avasaya dvyabhyam avasaikena 
prananti Panktinam. 

3. Ibid. 26.4-5. Pacchastristubha jagatinamaksarapanktinam dvipa- 

danam ca. Sa pranava dvitTyasca caturthasca. 

4. Nidana su- VII. 1-6. 

5. RK. Pra.—XVIII. 21-32. 

6 Svayambhu 1.144. Jayaklrti I. 13. 

7. NS.IV.104a—Yatrarthasya samapti syatse virama iti smrtah— 

GOS. 68. 

8. XV.83—Gurunyatijagatyam tu Tribhiscchadaih praharsini—Ibid.- 


~RxL+IA2-AjL c/$~+lcJ± lirwifl. 
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have been shown with the sense pause. 1 And it is curious to 
note in no case NS deviates from this principle. 

It may be that the NS deals with metrics in connection 
with dramatic performance and dramatic compositions only 
and in drama the sense is more important than the sound as 
the rasa is the sole concern of a drama. It is not unlikely 
that the NS did not bother about the metrical pause because 
it was not essential part of its deliberations. The sutra 
“yati vicchedah" 2 in P. Ch. Su is installed before the comme- 
cement of the Ch. VI. which exclusively deals with the 
Sarvasama vrttain. Jayadeva 3 told as Viramah and placed in 
the chapter of Samjnaand patibha§a. JanaSrayi 4 too followed 
Jayadeva. The respective positions of the sutras in these 
different manuals, seem to indicate the fact that in P. Ch. Su. 
“Yati” only concerns the Sarvasama Varija Vrttas, whereas 
the same in the respective chapters in those of Jayadeva and 
JanaSrayl has been extended to the all sections. Like the 
Vedic metres Jayadeva prescribes yati for the padacaturur- 
dhava 5 metres like Apida, Lavali and Amrtadhara. In pla¬ 
cing “yati” for the metre suddhaviratarsabham 6 at the end 
of the 1st pada and the next on the 4th. Jayadeva 7 main¬ 
tains the link of the Vedic tradition with the Laukika ones, 
Jayakirti 8 and others 9 only follow him. 

1. NS XIV. 104a. Vide Abhinava —arthasya avantarasya—Idem, 

rupasya samapti lak$mamanasya tu yatih.P. 245. Gos. 68. 

2. Vide illustration Vamsa patrapatitam. Whose definition is 
adyam caturtham sastham ca dasamam Naidanam guru Tadvamsa- 
patrapatitam dasabhih saptabhiyatih NS XV. 111. 

Yatha :—Esa gajo’ drirpsas taka tale Kalabhaparivrtah II. 

3. P. Ch. Su. VI. I. 

4. J. Ch.Ch. I. 9. Viramo yatiriti. Cf. Harsta; Viratir viramah 
samaptisca Yati samjflo bhavati. 

5. Janasrayl I. 40. Yati padacchedalj. 

6. Jayadevacchandalt. V. 17a. Samupahitasalalitayatiryutiratha bha¬ 
vati pidalj. V. 19b. Car ana iha salalilayatiratha trtiyaii. 

7. Jayadeva—V. 26. cf.'RK. Pratisakhya—XVI1I.22. 

8. Jayakirti—IV. 39. 

9. V.rttaratnakara—V. 11. 
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The word Gatha 1 occurs in the Rgveda several times. 
Sayafla generally takes the term as equivalent to “Stati” or 
“Stotra” and “Vac”. Elsewhere a Gatha is called Purani' 2 
being explained by SayaBa as Pura Krtaya Gathaya. This 
is of immense interest to us as it tends to suggest the fact 
that even before the time of the Rgveda, there was a floa¬ 
ting mass of anonymous literary compositions known by the 
appellation of Gatha. 

In Sat. Bra, 3 gatha is used to convey almost the same 
meaning. To Yaska 4 5 * on the other hand, Gatha is different 
from Itihasa and Rk. In a passage of Ait. Ar. s Gatha is des¬ 
cribed as measured like Rk and Kumba. Ait. Br.° clearly 
distinguishes a Gatha from a Rk and makes the distinction 
clear by saying that a Rk is divine while a Gatha is human. 

Speech in Brahmapas 7 is regarded as consisting of both 
truth and untruth and it is the untrue speech that is current 
among the Mundane people. As opposed to this, the divine 
Vedic verses are regarded as containing truth. It is apparent 
that Gathas being popular compositions came to be regarded 
as containing untruth. Ait. Br. 8 lays down “Satya sartrhita 


1. RV.L43.4a. Gathapatim. ( Stutipalakara—Sayapa ) 

RV. VIII. 71.4b. Gathabhih— (Gatheti Vannama mantrarupebhir 
Vag'ohili—Sayaria) 

RV.VIII.32.lb.— Gathaya—(Vaca-Sayana) 

RV.VIII.98.9—Gathaya - (Storena-Sayana) 

RV.1.167.6 - Gayadgatham—(Gatavyam Stotrem-Sayana) 

Z RV. IX. 99.4a. 

3. Sat. Br. XI.56.8 ; XIV 6 10.6. 

4 . Nir.IV.6. 

5. Ait.Ar.III.6.4.—Rggatha Kumba Tanmitam. 

4 Ait.Br.XXXIII.6. cf. purusafcrta eva Gatha ityanye—Visvarupa on 
Yajftavaikya Smrti. 1-45. 

7. Ait.Br.XVI.l—VSco Vavotan Stanau Satyanrte Vava.te—‘ Stanau” 
has been explained by Sayana as “Laukikovaidikasabdarupah 
stanah” in RV.1.164.49. 

S. Ait. Br. 1.6. 
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vai devah anrtasamhita manusyah”. Sat. Br. 1 too says— 
“Satyam eva deva anrtam manusyah". 

It is apparent from the given deliberation that Gatha is 
a distinct kind of metrical literature, expressive of popular 
faiths and beliefs. Most probably it is contemporaneous 
with if not anterior to the Rgvedic period and was regarded 
as sacred as the Rgveda verses. a In the RV, X. 71, we find 
seers speaking of a number of people who cannot perceive 
the meaning of the Rgveda verses ( uta Tvah pasyam na 
dadarsa vacam uta tvah srrvam na Srnoty evam ) and thus 
referring to only a limited few who could understand the 
same ( uta tvasmai tanvam visasre. RV. X. 71. 4. c. ). 

It is quite obvious that there remains different literature 
in the Rgvedic age cropping up in different strata of the 
society. 

It may be inferred that a steady and continuous addition 
to the stock of Gatha literature was taking place, when the 
verses of even the latest origin incorporated in the body 
of Gatha literature. 3 

Likewise Gatha has been introduced in Chandah Vedanga 
as a distinct class of metre which has not been incorporated 
in the Sastra. 

It has been called as Se§a, i. e the rest—which are found 
in practice but not recognised in extant manual. A metre 
is Gatha only in its relation to its own Text. It may or may 
not be Gatha of other Texts. That is why we get two types 
of readings “Atrasiddham Gatha” and “Atranuktam Gatha.” 
Halayudha differs from two celebrated commentators Yada- 
vaprakasa and Bhaskara Raya in accepting the last reading. 
His exposition runs thus—“atra sastre namoddeSena yanno- 

1. Sat. Br. 1.1.1.4. 

2. “Gatha Sabdena Biabmana Gata rca 

ucyante”—Narayana on As. Sr. SO. V.6. 

Gatha nama Rgvisesah on As. Gr. Su. on III.3.1. 

3. Gatha parampara gatah Slokab Medatitfai on Manusamhita. 
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ktam chandah prayoge ca drSyate tad Gatheti mantavyam.’’ 
But he restricts the scope of the same within the limits of 
the Sarvasamvrtta only. YadavaprakaSa, a contemporary 
with Halayudha noted the wider application of Gatha by 
restoring it in the reading “Atrasiddham”. By the expression 
Siddham he wants to mean what has been accepted by the 
^astra. By this very term, Yadavaprakasa wants to differen¬ 
tiate the Sastric elements from the non-Sastric ones, just as 
the Barly dust ( Saktu ) is purified through a sieve ( Titau — 
RV. X. 11. 2ab. ). In its wider scope, the term Gatha deno¬ 
tes not only the Rg verses but the Pkt verses found in the 
extant literature. 1 

Bhasyaraja too breathes the same air so far as this issue 
is concerned and severally criticizes Halayudha who made, 
only the treatment of the samavrttas. Bhasya Raja's view 
extends further to a point which has hitherto been observed 
by none. His alternative explanation is to include “Gadya” 
under the section of Gatha, 2 This type of Gatha resembles 
that type of the Vedic metres which has no pada division. 

Jaydeva’s manual 3 , for the fiirst time has an elaborated 
note on Gatha where under the said term all metres other 
than four footed ones have been included. The lack of 
exposition in Harsata’s commentary on this portion gives 
rise to the question about the authenticity of this sutra. 

1. Siddham Chandolaksanam yat punarsmin tantre purvaih Sutrai- 
vaksyamanairva pratyairsiddham. Tad Gatha samjnam veditavyam. 
Trayah khalu chandovarga varnitah—yascayamanantarokto vrtta- 
vargah—yasca matrajati varga yasca Rgjativarga—Tesam trayanam 
Visesojatayo gatha Samjnaya Samgrhyante. Bahutvada parasid- 
dhativacca vivicya noktah.—Bhasya Raja also cf:—“Esvapi chan- 
dahsu prastaradayah pratyah Kramante eva. 

2. Ibid, Fol.ll2b. Samadibhedena panoadha Vibhaktesu vrttesu catvari 
nirupitani. Ekamavasisyate. Evam Vakyasastratmake’ sminn ekai- 
kamrgyajusa ri ekaikam gadyam ca laksitam tatsamudayo’ vasisyate. 
Tadubhayam satnksepena nirupayitumidam Sutram. 

3 . Jayadeva VII. 37. Visamaksarapadam va padarasamam dasadhar- 
mavat Tantre’sminyadasiddham Gatheti tatpanditairjneyam. 
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JanaSrayl tried its best to explain its scope more lucidly 
and provided three sutras for it. 1 In its wider scope, Gatha 
will include all the Vedic metres, four footed metres found 
in the usage of Sastrantara and the metres other than four 
footed ones. The last two sections have been designated as 
Svajatiya and Vijatiya by the anonymous commentator of 
this text. 9 

Jayaklrti perhaps has an access to Janasrayi and made 
an attempt to differentiate Vijatiya from the Jatigatha. 3 
In Jayakirti’s parlance, however, the Jatigatha is that which 
has equal number of syllables in each pada of sixfooted 
metres and Vijatiya Gatha is that which has unequal number 
of metres in the four padas of Anu§t u bh. 

Ratnamanjusa uses the epithet “aprasiddha" 4 for Gatha. 
Like that of YadavaprakaSa, the exposition of this commen¬ 
tator means to say that “prasiddha’ conveys the same mea¬ 
ning as does the word “Siddham”. In the extant manuals 
there are three types of regular and codified metres. Under 
this scope all the metres, i. e. the Vedic, the syllabic and the 
metric have been included. Outside these all other metres 
that are current in contemporary literature but not recogni¬ 
sed in the standard manuals are to be regarded as “aprasid¬ 
dha”, hence as Gatha. 5 


1. Gatha.V.73 ; Sarsi V. 74. 

Padaiscaturbhissadbhirva II. V.75 Janasrayi. 

2. Sa Gatha caturbhirva Sadbhirva padaih Svajatairva Vijatiyairva 
bhavati. 

3. Jayaklrti, IV. 30-31. 

Ojapada’nustubho Yeva (9) majagatya vivardhita (8) / Sa vijati- 
gatha Jambukakatha (11) pasyatyadivaducyate // IV. 30. Anustubh 
Visamakhyanam sadbhih padairyathoditailj jatigatha bhavatyeva- 
menam viduh. 

4. Ratnamafijusa—Gatha’prasiddha. 

:5. Vide comm, on Ratnamafijusa VII.I. Asmin sastre trtaya siddham 
jatayo niyata api cbandamsi ca iti. Niyata matra aniyataksara 
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Kavidarpaijam, “the mitror of poets”, a work by an ano¬ 
nymous author is of opinion that only those types of metres 
which were in vouge in his time but were not recognised in 
Sastrantaras are to be classed in the type known as Gatha. 1 
This is to include those which have unequal number of 
syllables in their padas, which have more or less number of 
padas, than have been prescribed by the Sastra and which 
are the Rupakam or the Matrachandas . 2 

In contrast to the Vedic pada, Laukika pada has been 
represented as the quarter of the verse. That is why just be¬ 
fore the treatment of thi Laukika metre, the sutra “padasca- 
turbhagah” has been in P. Ch. Su. 3 Halayudha interprets 
the term to mean the quarter of the verse and by this he 
excludes the Udgata and Padacatururdhva class 4 . But Pih- 
gala's definition should have to be applied in wider 
sense. 

Pada is here meant as the one of the parts of the four. 
That is why the fourth part of the Padacatururdhva metre 
has been described as Pada. But the pada in the chapter 
dealing with the Vedic metre means to be applied to the 
constituent elements or limbs rather than the quarter part of 


jatayah. Yatbahuh aryadyah. Niyatamatrapi niyataksarani yarn 
yatha tani udgataprabhrtini. Niyataksarani aniyatamatrani chan- 
damsi tani gayatripramu khani ca ; Tasmat tritayadanyatha yo 
drsyate slokaifo sa gatha nania bhavati. 

1. Jam visamakkhara earanam unahiyacaranyam va ruvayam Tivihe 

chandammi imanmi Jayadevaihi na bhaniyam.V.10. 

2. That the author of kavidarpanam intends to use it in sense of 
Matrachandah can be indicated by the use of the same word in the 
next stanza, o.e. V.ll. 

“Dvigunitagururahitabhirlaghu sariikhya ROpaka Kalabhih” 
vide, com. Rupakasya yasya Kasyapi chandasah kalah samkhya- 
yante tatastabhyastasyaiva rupakasya guravah patante cedvarna 
samkhya. 

3. P.cb.su.IV.10.B.I. Edition. 

4 . Ibid, idem. Samavrttavisayametat. 
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the verse, as has been allowed in pkt tradition. This is 
nothing but a well thought extension of the definition of 
poetry as catu §padi to five footed and six footed. Almost in 
the same sense, Jayadeva’s 1 scope of the sutra “Pada” has 
been extended. That is why he does not need another sutra 
for Laukika metre. Bharata’s definition 2 of the pada as 
quarter, of the fourfooted verse indicates the yati at the end 
of the pada. 

Almost in the same sense, the term “Pada” in the sutra 
“Tri§u ganeSu padah”, has been used. 3 JanaSrayl which 
deals with only the Laukika metres admits the definition of 
pada to be the quarter of the verse. 4 In this connection it 
can be shown that in its wider perspective, only fourfooted 
matra metres have been dealt with Janasrayl has no eight¬ 
footed matra metres. What we have got as sirSaka etc. 
are only strophies of two different Pkt metres. 5 

The order of the subjects treated in Pingala is Vaidika- 
Arya, Vaitallya, Vaktra beginning with Samani, Pramaifi 
and Vitanam, Visama Var'Oa Vrttas—Ardhasamam and Sarva 
samam. The order of NS. is somewhat reverse — Sarvasa- 
mam—Vaktra—Ardhasamam—Visamam and Arya. This 
has been faithfully followed by Jayaklrti. Janasrayl school 
on the other hand maintains broadly the order of Pingala. 
JanaSrayl introduces its subjects with Vi§amavrttam keeping 
the treatment of Samani, Pramaqi and Vitanam at the be¬ 
ginning. This is followed by Ardhasama, Sarvasama and 
the Jati Vrttas. 

1. Padalj III. 2. Jayadeva chandah vide comm.—ayamapyadhikarah 
asaptamadhyaya parisamapteh. 

2. Padasca padyaterdhatoscaturbhagah prakirtitah P.245.XIV. 104b. 
Gos. 68.ed. Vide comm. Abhinava : Caturbhaga iti padante chedah 
kartavyah na tu, “Tambulavalliparinaddhapugasvela” iti. 

3. P- ch.su.IV.22. 

4. Janasrayl—1.8. T.SS. 163. 

5. Janasrayl—V.57. Sirsakam GTtikapara. when Adhikaksara is added 
with GItika it is called STrsaka. 
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Ratnamanjusa’s mode of distribution of its metres into 
different sections follows Pingala's way more than that of 
its school. It begins with Ardhasama metres of both matra 
and varna types. This is followed by other matra metres. 
Visama type of varija vrtttas, Sarvasama vrttas have been 
introduced with Samani, Pramaiji and Vitanam—the three 
big genera which means to represent all the vrtta metres. 

Jayadeva is the blind follower of Pingala in the distri¬ 
bution of his metres, as well as of Agnipuraijam. Vrttajati- 
samuccay and Svayambhuchandas follow the steps of Bharata. 
But in his emphasis on some fundamental principles, Jayadeva 
differs from Pingala. Chandasutrakara made a special 
treatment of the metres Samani, Pramaiji and Vitanam as 
three big genera. Metres consisting of the sequences of long 
and short would be included under the head Samani, the short 
and long under the class Pramaiji and the Vitanam where any 
other arrangement is followed. The positions of these sutras 
at the commencement of all kinds of varija vrttas obviously 
means that the divisions are intended for all the three types 
of varijavrttas —the sama, the ardhasama and the visama. 
But Jayadeva seems to be the first writer to annex the word 
Anustubhi” to the sutra of samani. 1 By this manipulation 
Jayadeva has made all the three terms Samani, Pramaiji 
and Vitanam applicable only to the metres of Anustubh. 
This has been accepted with appreciation by Halayudha who 
interprets the sutra by supplying the word “Anustubh” from 
the sutra “Padasya Anustubh Vaktram” in the manner of the 
maxim “Simhavalokita”, or the lions glance. 2 3 * Yadavaprakaia 
a contemporary with Vrttikara laid down the real intention 
of the chandahsutrakara. 8 Bhasyaraja echoes In the same 


1. Glau Samanyanustubhiti—Jayadeva ch. V.3. 

2- Comm. on. V.6. Pa Jasyanustubh Vaktramityatafi- (V.9) Sutrat 
Sirhhavalokitanyayenanustubgrahanamanuvartate. 

3. Yadava Prakasa. on V.6—Sarvesu chandahsu yugma samkbyesu— 

Caturaksara—Sadaksara prabhrti.atra samaniti samanyarn 
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breath but adds further what is not generally accepted. It 
points again to gadya. 1 Janasrayl and Ratnamanjusa, in 
their sutra texts follow the manner of Pingala. In its em¬ 
phasis on the treatment of these siitras they stood in the 
same ground with Pingala. 2 

The only noticeable difference is that JanaSrayi and 
Pingala introduce these threefold divisions at the commen¬ 
cement by the varijavrttas, thus meaning thereby that these 
authors intend the threefold classification for all kinds of 
the varija vrttas—Sama, Ardhasama and Visama. vrttas. 
Ratnamanju$a on the other hand, places it before the be¬ 
ginning of the samavarija vrttas. But the vrttis on the same 
mean to extend its application to all varna vrttas. 3 Another 
distinguishing feature in JanaSrayi’s treatment pointed out 
by vrttikara of this text is that the Samanam class of metres 
extends its scope towards those metres which have the same 
type of syllable i. e. either all longs or all shorts throughout 
the verses. 4 


Satyamapi samjfiayam kvacid Visesa Samjfiapyasti. Tadyatha 

usnihi Samani Vibhutih, Jagatyam Vibhavari.on v.8. Abhyam 

Samani pramanibhyamanyat Sarvam vrttajatam vitanasamjfiam 
veditavyam. 

1. On V.8. Bhasyaraja—Fol. 77a. 

Anupurvamse Kecana niyamah purvayoruktantaimiyantritam 

phikkikakhyam vitanasamjfiam—Syat.Yena ca yavanti vrttagan- 

dhini gadyani testu vitanataivetyarthah. 

2. According to illustration given on the sutra II. 3. Jana verse (1) 
with eight syllables, verse (2) with twelve syllables. 

3. On Sutra V.I. Ratnamafijusa-Gayatryadisu Utkftiparyavasanasu 
chandahsu padasah a padaparisamapteh lali iti nyaso bhavati, 

bhavati samanam sama.Etat jagatyam chandasi tatha anyesvapi 

chandadisu. 

4. Athavayamanyo’rthah.Bha ityeva Sarvanyaksarani sarvasya 

chandasah Pravrttani bhavanti cet tad vrttam samanasamjfiam bha¬ 
vati. Tatha ha iti ca pravrttani cet. On the sutra 112. under this 
Janasraya puts two illustrative verses having all longs and all 
shorts respectively. 
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According to these authors, the word Vitanam is a class 
name and not the proper name of a particular metre. Halay- 
udha who differs from these host of writers does not con¬ 
sider Vitanam as one of the variety of Anustubh class. 1 
But the latter writers like Jayaklrti and Virahanka think of 
the Vitanam as the proper name of a metre belonging to 
Anustubh class. 2 KavidarpaQam. however, while treats 
samanl and pramanl as the proper names of the Anustubh 
class of metres, considers vitanam as a generic class. 3 On 
Brbatsaihhita 4 , Utpala defines vitana as a metre of Pankti 
class. 

From the given deliberation, it can be estimated that the 
Samam and the Pramaiji having Iambic and Trochaic rhythm 
inherited from the vedic verse are regarded as the generic 
classes of those specific rhythm. Vitanam, on the other 
hand, having rhythm of the Trika is to be applicable to any 
kind of metre formed by the Tnkas. But with the passage 
of time, the conception of these Dvikas has been abolished 
and it has been merged with the Trika system. That is why 
after Pihgala when the last tinge of the Vaidika metre has 
faded away, the three big genera have been treated as 
Anustubh class specifically. 

The Visama Vrttam in the treatment of Pingala includes 
the Vaktra class which is the best known of the Skt metres. 
It is really a class name of the metres of the group Anustubh 
as it contains thirtytwo syllables without an uniform restric- 


1. On the sutra V.8. :—Kimca vitiinamanyad iti Bruvan sutrakaro 
vitanasyaneka prakaratham darsyati. Anyatha vitanam Bhaugau 
ityeva vidadhyat. 

2. Jayaklrti 11.67 and 68 —Bhau ca guru ca vitanam citrapada kvaci- 
detat. vrttajatisamuccaya V.ll. bha bha ga ga. 

3. K avidarpapam —IV. 19. Ioya annam viyanam vide Tlka-E'ohyah 
prayguktebhyo granthantaroktebhyas cakaradvaksvamanebhycV 
nyasamavrttam vitanam. 

■i 103. 46. Edited by Dvivedi Part II 1897. Sa Sa Sa ga. 
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tion to the use of syllabic quantity throughout the four lines. 
The earlier part of the foot is lax and loosely linked from 
the view point of the quantity of the syllable, a legacy 
handed down to the Laukika metre by the Vaidika metre. 
This is Vaktra, because it is the face or visage of the whole 
Laukika vanja metre. Bhavabhuti’s encomium on the 
manner of descent or the manipulation of Sloka metre is in 
no way an inapt appraisement. 1 

There have been allowed varieties thereof in the forms 
Pathyavaktra, Viparlta Pathya, Capala vaktra and Vipula 
vaktra, which are culminating to the formation of Sloka form. 

In Piiigala’s sastra this form is totally absent. In the 
Vedic literature, this word has been used in different senses. 
Nirukta 2 3 reads it as the synonym of the speech, of the 
Anustubh. In the Rgveda, it is a call, or voice of the God 8 , 
sound or noise. 4 Later it is used in the sense of strophe 5 . 
In Ramayaija, it is a verse born out of sorrow 6 , which has 
been echoed by Anandavardhana “Slokah Sokatvamagatah.” 7 
JanaS ray I and Ratnamanjusa following Pingala’s lead, deal 
with the vaktra group. But the manner in which, JanaSrayl 
and Ratnamanjusa treat, has slight difference from that of 

1. I Rtararama caritam. II. t. N.S.ed. P.52. Nutanacchanddasamava 
tarah. 

2. I. II. vide comm, sru sravane (bhu. Pa) .in bhi Kapasalyatimaci- 
bhyah kan. Kapilakaditvat latvam Sruyate iti Slokah. I.ll.P. 75. 
B.I.I. Part 1882. 

3. RV. I. 190. 3. Asya Sloko diviyate prthivyam. 

4. RV. IX. 92- I. mimihi Slokamasya. 

RV. IX. 12. I. Yadarko Slokamaghosate divi. 

5. Slokyate padyate rtipena Samhanyate kavibhih Slokah Nir 1.11. 
P. 75 Upanisadah Slokah Vindvate—Sat. Br. XIV.4.2.18. Tadapycte 
Slokah abhigitah—Ait. Br. 8.22. 

6. Padaiscaturbhih SarhjuktamidanujVakyam Samaksaraih Socataktaip 
maya Yasmattasmacchloka bhavatviti Ram. Gorr. 1.2.20/Reading 
in Baroda. In. ed. 1.2.17. Padavaddhoksarasamastantrilayasaman- 
vitah Sokartasya pravrtto me Sloko bhavatu nanyatta. 

7. Dhvanyalokah 1.5. R.SS. 135. 
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Piiigala. In the chapter of the Visama Vrttam, Vaktra group 
has been placed after Padacatururdhva, the Udgata group 
being the first. These three groups are treated in just the 
opposite order by Piiigala, the Vaktra group being the first 
and the Udgata group being the last. Neither Janasrayi 
school nor Bharata make special treatment of the metre 
Sloka. Some speciality can be noticed in the treatment of 
Bharata. Vaktra class however has been appeared as Ardha- 
sama and Visama type. But in its emphasis on the funda¬ 
mentals it does not deviate from that of Pingala. From the 
1st syllable there should neither be anapaestus nor be 
tribrachys. 1 But there should have a Laghu after the 4th 
Syllable. 2 

Brhatsamhita seems to be posted as first in appropriating, 
the Slokametre with its traditional definition. 3 Svayambhu 4 
like a faithful follower of the. Skt tradition, not only 
corporate the vaktra class among the Visama Vrttam, but 
also appropriate Sloka metre with its wellknown definition. 
But Virahanka’s 5 Sloka metre is the metre of the Anustubh 
class, it could have its treatment among the Visama vrttam, 
if there is a provision for the said class. Jayakirti too deals 
with the sloka metre in the manner hinted in the Ramayana 6 
after a full treatment of the Vaktra class in the manner 
designated by Piiigala, i. e. defining the Visama Vrttanr 

1. G. OS. 68. NS. XV. 162. Saugau Sraulgau capi dvitiyake Yugme 
ardhavisame pade jSeya patbya tu sa trikaih. vide also the verse. 164. 

2. Sagurvantah Sarvalaghustriko nityam hi nesyate prathamadaksa- 
radyatra caturthatpraglaghuh smrtah 175 Ibid. Idem. 

3. Pancamam laghu Sarvesu Saptamam dvicaturthayoh Yadvicchloka 
Ksaram tadvallaghutam yati duhsthitaih 1031157 Vizianagram 
Skt-Series. Part II. 1896. 

4. Svayambhu Ch. ill. 16-21. J.B.B.R.A.S.N.S. Vol.XI.1935. 

5. Yasya jau saptamam rupam Samastesu ca pancamam padesu cama- 
ram sastham Slokamtam tu vinidiriet. 

Vjs.V.15. J.B.B.R.A.S. Vol. VIII. 1932. 

6. Jayakirti—IV.14. dvatrimsadaksaro granthah sonustup sloka, 
ityapi slokastu gadyate padyam pimyaslokaiimanisibhih. 
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in the ascending order of the number of letters occurring in, 
the first lines of their representatives. 

Another legacy from the Vedic metres was “Upajati. 
metre” which has been treated by the prosodists as a class 
rather than a specific metre 1 2 . This is the case of mixed 
metre, in the sense where one foot uses one pattern, the 
other a different pattern. From Pingala down to Jayaklrti, 
this is restricted only to 11 syllabled metres. The varieties 
in connection with this have been enumerated as 14 ( 2 4 -2 ) 
according as the opening syllable is short or long. Jayadeva" 
seems to be the first to hint at the possible varieties and to 
the ceasura of this metre, extending its scope to only akin. 
( Sajatiya ) varnavrttas not to promiscuous var^avrttas. 
( vijatlya ). 

Unlike Pingala, Janasrayi school gives it different desig¬ 
nation, Indramala, i. e. a series 3 of Indra. This school, per¬ 
haps, would have considered the term Upajati to be applied 
to Matravrttas 4 . This tradition however has been supported 
by Jayaklrti 5 6 also. Virahanka calls it by the name of Misra.* 5 
But it. is interesting to note that following Pingala, all 
these authors 7 are not swayed by the idea to extend the 


1. Vide, Halayudah Samavrttaprastave prasangadu pa jatinamu- 
panyaso laghavarthah- Kecididam sutram nyayopalaksanaparam 
vyacaksate comm. on. VI.18.P.170.B.I. 

2. Anantarapaditalaksmasobbau padau bhavetam vividhair vikalpaih 
Yasaminau sravyayatiprapaiicau, Smrtah Smrtisairiipajatayastah. 
Jayadeva. VI. 18. 

3. UbhayamisreDdramala IV. 36.—Chandoviciti, Indramala dvayam 
IV. 27.—Ratnamanjusa. 

4. Vide vrtti op. Janasrayi—V. before the introduction of Arya metre 
“Matrasamakajatih Sopajatirukta. Idanimaryajatih Sopa jatir- 
vaksyate”. 

5. Jayaklrti.11.117. Nanavikapairupajatiresa prakalpitayailj Kvaci- 
dindramala. 

6. 19. Vrttajatisamuccaya V. 21. 

7. Jayadeva used the expression Anantaropaditalaksmosobhau” Jana- 
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-connotation of the term to all metres whether of the same 
genus or not. Kedarabhatta claimed to have been the 
earliest writer for the next jone to note this development 
about which we will speak in subsequent paragraphs. 

Pingala conceived of Arya as consisting of two hemistich 
which is obvious from the use of word ‘Ardha’ in the 
definition. 1 Bharata recognizes Pingala’s tradition by the 
admission of the ‘Ardha’. 2 In the definitions of JanaSrayi 
we have the same term. 3 Ratnamanjusa 4 incorporates it 
in the chapter where the entity of ‘Ardha’ occurs as a 
relevant item ( as an Adhikarika Vastu ). Practically 
speaking, Arya with gana system comprising two hemistichs 
is of purely Skt origin. Therefore, it belongs to the orthodox 
group. Vjs. within the orbit of this group defined Arya 
in a manner of Skt tradition. 5 From Piijgala’s definition it 
is not clear whether the ardhagana f half of the four matrie 
gana) will have only ga or two laghus inform, In order to 
clear this ambiguity, Jayadeva laid down that there must 
have a ga in form of ardham. 6 By conversion of two ardhas, 
Pingala prescribes for two varieties —Giti and Upaglti. 


srayT applied the term “LTbhayam” — See ante Footnote. 246. 
Ratnamanjusa—‘•dvayam” Ibid. Idem 

1. Svara ardhancaryardham II.IV.II.14. 

2. Ardhastamaganardha prakertita 11208 IIXV Gos. 

Vide. Abhinava’s gloss ardho’sjamo ganah Santah. Saptaganasca. 

3. Saptardham caryayah 1127.11. V. II JanasrayT T.S.S. 163. 

4. Ratnamanjusa II.2. 

5. Asthamam Sodhasam ca kunumanim gandham caturdasam Gathayah 
stanam divijamca parisesa yodhayah II.IV.II.I. vjs. 

6. Dvantantaradigurubhih sodadhilaih saptarbhiganaguruna Arya- 

rjham ; natrayuji.Jayadeva IV. 16. Vfttacandrodaya—F. 58a. 

Svara ardham caryardhamiti sutrena ganardhasya dirdesordhaceti 

p.ldena kryate. Tacca gurorladvayasyacanugamartham.Bhasya- 

Raya upholds a peculiar theory that this ardha may. be in the 
form of two shorts. That Haiayudha does not subscribe to his 
view is obvious from his comment on IV.42 and his illustrative 
verses for Arya varieties. Yadavaprakasa avoids this issue. 
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These too have been incorporated by Virahahka in his 
manual, 1 where he acknowledges the authority of Pingala. 
Varahamihira in the section designated as Chandovicitivrtta 
saxhgraha appropriated Arya and its variety as consisting 
of two ardham. 2 From the special object of this particular 
chapter, being that of illustrating the various forms of 
metres prevalent in his time or first introduced by him, we 
may presume that it was probably based on a particular 
treatise on metrics on which this astronomer can claim 
authorship. He does not give the definition of the metres, 
but they are indicated by Utpala, the commentator, who 
seems to follow the traditional method, as found in Jayadeva. 

Divisions of Arya on the basis of the manner of placing 
ISI Gana in the 2nd, 4th are the innovation of Pingala. 3 
Bharata, 4 5 Jayadeva®, Varahamihira, 6 Jayakirti, 7 Ratna- 
manjusa 8 and JanaSrayi 9 appropriated to their respective 
manuals. 

It should be no exaggeration to say, that Bharata 10 was 
perhaps the earliest authority to note the pada division of 


1. Gana puvvaddharn viajia, suanu puvvapacchimaddhci sa pingalen 
giitti davia savvacchandavittanam II.V.II.l 3-14 Op. Cit. II. 

*•> Ravibhauman purvardhe sasisauran Kathiato’n tyagan raseh. 
Sadasallaksmapamaryagityupagityoryatha samkhyam 103114911 
Aryanamapi Kurute vinasamantargururvisama Samsatha Gana 
iva sasthe drstah sa sarvalaghutam ganam nayati 11 10311501. 

3. IV II 23. P. Ch. Sutra ; 

4. 20411 X V 11 Gos. 63 

5. IV. 9. Jayadeva 

6. 103. 49-51. 

7. V. 7-9. JayakTrti 

8. II. 11-13. Ratnamanjusa 

9. V. 36-38. JanasrayT 

10. Pratharnatrtriyau padau dvadas’amatrau bhavettu Sa vipulanya 
khalu gadita purvoditalaksanopeta II.X V.II. 212. Abhinava’s 
gloss on this issue : —Ardha dvaye’pi ganatraye chedah kartavyah 
sacaiva padah ucyate tadaha prathamatritiyau pada dvadasama- 
traviti. 


4 
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the Arya by installing the Yati after three gaijas, i. e. twelve 
matras. ChandanuSasanam of Jayakirti 1 and the Gatha 
Laksaijam of Nanditadhyay 3 being supposed to be the 
products of the transitional period made provisions for two 
types of definitions. They do not deny Pingala’s authority 
by the admission of the gaOa system and the ardha feature 
in their definitions. But at the same time, introduced the 
mocic system in Gatha. 

Kavidarpaijam 3 places Gatha (Arya) under catuspadi, 
though the manner in which it has been defined, speaks of the 
gaQa regulated Arya comprising the two halves. Even in 
manuals 4 of the above mentioned authors, Capala varieties 
can be found which seems to be absent in the Pkt tradition. 

Pingala followed by Jayadeva treated Vaidikam and Lauki- 
kam metres. Among Laukika metres, Jati has been foresta¬ 
lled by Pingala 5 but has not been distinctly incorporated in 
theory. Jayadeva 6 adopted the same method. It is in the 
manual of Janasrayi 7 , two fold divisions of Laukika metres 
appeared with their well-known designations —Jati and 


1. Jayakirti V. 2-3. Saptacaturrnatragana Gurunaryardha dvaye 
nacayujijah Jah sastho nlagano' va laghurapare trigana visamam- 
ghri Padau prathamatrtiyau dvadasamatrau dvitlya Aryayah / 
Astadasamatro’sau caturthakah Pancadasamatrah II. 

2. Gatha laksaijam II II Sattasara Kamalamta nahaghanachatta 

vibhehaya visameftaha viyaddhe gaha chattamso egomatto ya II 
Padhamo varahamatto viyo attarasasu mattasu. 

3. Kavidarpanam II.4. Gloss on it:—atha catuspadim kulakenaha 
Manita guruh tatra na jo visame sasihs madhyakam prathame 
Dvitiye tu dale laghuli sasthe ; Sesam Samam Gatha II. 

4. Kavidarpanam—II.7. Gathalaksmanam-verse 19-20. Gurumajjha 
majjhagaya gurunanam dunha dunha jattham Sa Viyacauttha yajutta 
dosuvi addhesu Sa cavala // 19 //. 

5. II. 1.—Chandah ; IV.8. Atra Laukikam : V.I. Vrtfam. 

6. Jayadeva II. 1.—Chandah ; II.l.—Arsam ; IV.I.—Vrttam. 

7. II. 1. Vrttani; V. 1.— Jatirekapyanekasminchandasi bhavati vrtta- 
mekamekasminneva—Janasrayi. 
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vrttam. Jayakirti 1 who had an access to Janairayi lays 
down in very lucid manner, the two types of Laukika metres 
grouping them under Jati and Vrttam. This Jati class inclu¬ 
des, Matrasamakam, Vaitaliyam and DvipadI Arya type of 
Samskrta, Galitaka type of Prakrta and Sirsaka type of karija- 
taka. 2 

It is an interesting fact to note here that according to 
the traditional metrical conception of the Vedic perlance, 
“Chandas” was an essential limb of the Vedic lore (Vedanga) 
and therefore it was in the fitness of things that the chandas 
should cover both the forms of composition, prose and verse. 
Pingala’s inclusion of the Yajus 3 Mantras under the scope 
of chandas hinted at the idea that every composition of 
religious type in the Vedic age follows a manner of rhythm, 
which is in its very essence one of the aspects of external 
requisites. But in its treatment with Laukika metre Pingala 
leaves out the prose from the scope of metre. This lost 
thread seemed to be found out by Bharata 4 who recognizes 
the delectableness of appeal to the ear of the every uttered 
word and his division of gadya in connection with his treat¬ 
ment of metrics evinces clearly his recognition of the prose 
forms of composition within the fold of metrics. 

Jayakirti also realised the fact that if long metres like 
the Daijdaka can appeal to the ear, there is no logic in 
barring out the fluent and elegant prose from the scope of 
metre. That is why he picks out Bharata’s “CurOapadam” 5 

1. Jayakirti— 1.20.,, Vrttam Jatiriti dvedha padyam tattu catuspadi 
ganavaddbam tatha vrttam Jatimatra ganasrita. 

2. Ibid. 1.21-22. Arya matrasamakam Vaitaliyam Dvipadyapiti 
Caturdha // 21 // Samskrtavacyaryadyah prakrtavisaye tu gali- 
takadya vahudha' / Karnatake ksaradya visaye sirsakadijataya 
uditab II 22 //. 

3. Pingala Ch. Sutra—// 6—Yajusarp Sat //. 

4. Chandohiuo na sabdo’ sti na chandossabdavarjitam // XIV // 45a 
anivaddhapadam? chandastathacaniya taksaram arthapeksyaksa- 
rasyutam jneyam curijapadam vudaih / / XIV // 40. 

5. XIV. 40. N. S. 
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and incorporated it in his manual. Looking at from this 
standpoint it becomes evident that the only difference that 
lies between verse and prose composition is that former is 
regulated by the pada division while the latter is not. 1 This 
particular topic receives an elaborate treatment in the hands 
of late century authors of Skt manuals and we shall discuss 
that topic in subsequent chapter. 

Among the Vartyavrttas, Pingala does not define metres 
having less than six syllables in a line. Jayadeva does the 
same but Bharata recognises 2 the metres from the uktha 
class but incorporated from the atyuktha class in its Dhruva 
chapter. 3 Ratnamanjusa, 4 unlike Janasrayl follows Pingala 
faithfully. Jayakirti, however sides JanaSrayi whom he 
acknowledges in many ways. 

In theory, however, a large number of different kinds of 
metre were possible. The exact number of the possible metres 
that might be employed, can be known through the process 
of permutation and combination. This has been called 
“Vidhi’’ by Bharata 5 — “Pratiyante jnayante arthah ebhiriti 
pratyaya jnanam. PratyahadhlnaSapathajnana viSwasa 
heturltyamarali — ; The process by which the particulars 
about metres are known, are called “Pratyayafi”. Nara- 
yaijabhatta 6 explained it in a much lucid way. Having 
discussed all the vrttas beginning from sama etc. he intro¬ 
duces that in order to know the full particulars about the 


1 Jayakirti:—Dand akascandavrstyadyah padamsaniyamoditah Apa- 
daniyamascokta gapadha gadya Dandakah //1// 23 II Gadyam 
hrdyamapadoktisamasapadasamcitam/tato’nyaccurnirityukta vaca- 
nam vakyavandhuratp I II 26. 

2 n.s. _XIV. 46—52. Ekaksararp bhavedukthamatyuktham.etc. 

3 N.S.—XXXII // 48 II Devam Sarvamisam vande. 

4. Ratnamanjusa V.4. 

5 n.s.—XIV. 53.P.236. Chandosam tu tathahyete bhedah prastarayo- 

gatah Asamkhyeyam pramanani Vrttanyahurato Vudhali. 

6. Narayana’s gloss “Sambhavitesu vrttesu vis’wasapara paryaya 
pratyakhyapakatvadva. 
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metres, some of which are found in the practice, we should 
have a fair knowledge of the six pratyayah. The possible 
number of metres would be sanctioned through these 
processes. 

These are six in number—prastaranaStyuddistha laghavadi 
krya samkhya and Adhvojoga. 

Prastara —Prastarapam prastara bbave ghan prastaryate 
iti prastara- 1 

Prastarapam 2 vitanam i. e. spreading out of the various 
forms which a metre can assume. Vjs. also includes under 
this head, spreading out of the figures and the number of 
short and long letter in these forms. It is a curious pheno¬ 
menon that can be applied to any branch of Sastra— 'Tatra 
prastara protyayo nama Samasta Vrttasamkhya Silpavi£e§a- 
jfianam.” 

Abhinava too lays down—prastarastatra Samkhyadi 
Sarvamiti SamSrayaSabdenaha tadganasamvijnanacca : 
prastar opyuc y ate. 3 

Na$tam -' ‘gatam 4 nastamiti, SvarupePaiva na j flat am” 
—by this process the u n known structure of a particular 
permutation of a metre, can be found out, the serial number 
being given. 

Uddi^tham—prstham is that which is svarupepa jfiatam 
na saihkhyaya. The structure of the metre being given, 
the serial number of the permutation is to be found out. 

Laghukriya is on the other hand the process by which 
one can find out the number of structure with a certain 
nu mber of laghu or guru i. e. to know how many structure 
were there with one laghu etc. 

The Samkhya is the method for getting out the total 


1. Ramcandra’s gloss on P. 109. N.S.P. 1948. 

2. NS-Abhinava’s gloss. P. 247. G.O.S. 68. 

3. Abbinava’s gloss on XIV. 53. 

4. Ibid. Idem. cf. Ramakavi Bharati P.109. Prastaramantarena punar- 
darsana jfianam. 
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number of structures of the permutation (Samkhyanapratyayo 
nama prastaram vinapi tattacchandasametavanti vrttaniti 
vrttasamkhya pari jnanam). 

The sixth is the space occupied by the permutations of 
a metre. 1 

It would not perhaps be out of place if we incidentally 
speaks of the fact that the Vedic seers, also applied some 
sort of process of permutation and combination. But they 
have no theoretical knowledge of them. Given pada arrange¬ 
ments are enough to show how this process of permutation 
occurs in the Vedic metres: — 

A stanza of two lines :— 

8.8. —Dvipada Gayatrl—IX. 67. 16—18 

8.12. — IX-109.22; X. 172.3. 

12.8. —Dvipada Satobrhati VIII.29. 

12.12. —Dvipada Gayatrl VIII.46.13.15. 

This is just like prastara of two syllables like guru and 
laghu. We have an exactly similar phenomenon in 
Sangitratnakara 2 , where the same terms are used and the 
same process has been followed. We need not enter here 
into the details of the practical demonstration of these but 
we may briefly indicate the manner in which they are 
treated. 

From the available editions of the Pingala Chandasutra, 
it can be ascertained that Pingala omitted the sixth item 
“Adhvayoga”. 3 Halayudha was aware of this process but 


1. Adhvajoga pratyayo nama Sarvesam chandosam prastarabhuraipari- 
manajaanamiti—R.K. Bharati. P.109. 

2. Sangitratnakara V. 313-386. Ed. S.S. SastrT, 1959. Adyar library 
Series. 43. 

3. Prastara -VIII ( 20-23 ) 

Nastam— „ (24—25 ) 

Uddistam „ ( 26—27 ) 

Samkhyanam ( 28—33 ) 

Laghukriya 34 

ed. by Viswanatha SastrT B.I. 1874. 
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he did not incorporate it in the Text as the Sutrakara did 
not want to introduce. 1 Having realised the importance of 
this item, YadavaprakaSa 2 3 * and Bhaskararaya 8 claimed that 
this has been dealt with by the sutrakara through the 
introduction of the sutra “Ekenodhva”. Their views have 
been placed with appreciation by Prof. S. P. Bhattacarya* 
who strengthened it by adducing the cases of Jayadeva, 
Agnipurarja, Virahanka, Jayakirti even of JanaSrayl who 
dealt witli these six pratyaya in its every details. Velankar 5 
on the other hand, noted that Pingala has treated only four 
pratyayas. It will be convenient to examine here briefly 
the sporadic treatment of the first process “prastara” in 
connection with the working out of the conceivable number 
of the Sarvasama, Ardhasama and vi§ama vrttas in Pingala’s 
chandah sutra, 6 which has been dealt with before the 
commencement of the chapter V (Sutras 3 — 5). Jayadeva 
carefully avoids this. Bharata included it under the section of 
pratyayas. Chandovicitti is more methodical and enumerates 
briefly the total number of sarvasama, ardhasama and 
vi§ama vrttam and dealt with them in the section of Samkhya 
( VI. 25 - 26 ). Ratnamanjusa appropriates it but Jayakirti 
following Chandovicittikara discusses this in the section of 
Samkhya (VIII 12). Later works completely omit this topic. 
The another relevant point in Pingala’s treatment is that 
he does not enter into technicalities, nor he gives any 
designation to them. After Pingala who enumerates these 
pratyayas “en masse”, it is Bharata who begins first by 


1. Sasthopratyayo pyardhaparicchittirityeke. So'tyalpatvat purusec- 
chanuvi dhayitvenaniyatvacca noktah. Halayudha on VIII 34. ed. 
S. Sastri. 1342. V.S. 

2. Vide, Jottings on Sanskrit Metrics. Our Heritage IX.P.42. 

3. VIII.13. Bhasyaraya Fol. 119a. Idem Sutramapasyato vrttikrtodva- 
vogah sutrakarena nokta ityuktibhumad avadheya. 

■4. Vide Jottings on Sanskrit Metrics. VII.op.cit. P.29. 

5. P.272. Age of Imperial Unity. Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan. 

6. V.3.—5. But details treatment about the prastara VIII. 20—34. 
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naming and defining them. Bharata, however, does not 
include the sixth item. Excepting Ratnamanjusa all the: 
works on the metrics in the orthodox group have the fullest 
treatment of these six pratyayas, with their significant 
designations. In Ratnamanjusa there is no acknowledgement 
for the sixth pratyaya nor even the designations of the other 

five pratyayas have been given. 

We would close the survey of this orthodox period adding 
a few notes on a work of carnatic prosody, viz. Chandam- 
budhi of Nagavarmai). Chief interest of this author is to 
provide place for Skt metrics, as he accepts Pingala’s work 
as a guide 1 as his own mother tongue is one of the fifty 
six bha§ajatis born out of the three main languages Skt, Pkt 
and Apabhramsa. In the treatment of the fundamentals 
Nagavarmai} is more orthodox in spirit than Jayaklrti who 
in a separate section makes provision for Bha§ajatis. He 
unlike the latter does not recognise the license in allowing 
a light to be metrically heavy before a double consonant 
the second part of which is Repha. 2 Nagavarmai} appropria¬ 
ted many syllabic metres adopted by Bharata and Varahami 
hira on one side and on the other side he introduced many 
new ones which are mainly corporated by the southern 
prosodists like Jayakirti and Hemachandra. 9 

1. Verse XXII. ed. by Rev. F. Kettel. 1875. 

The commencement of the chapter V (Sutra 3—5). Jayadeva care¬ 
fully avoids this. Bharata included it under the section of Pratyayas. 
Chandoviciti is more methodical and enumerates briefly the total 
number Sarvasama, ardhasama and visama vrttam dealt them in 
the section of Sarhkhya. (VI. 25-26). Ratnamafijusa makes a treat¬ 
ment (VIII. 6-9) but Jayaklrti following Chandovicitikara discusses 
them in the section of samkhya (VII. 12). Later works completely 
omit this topic. 

2. Verses 26, 27, Ch. I. Page 8, Kittel. 1875 Cf. Jk.1.5. Sarhyogaparo’pi 
jatu varnah Saithilyallaghutamupaiti tasmat bhasavisye’nyatha 
jagadva nyenodan. 

3. Nagavarma—Vijayananda ;=Bharata, Pravaralalita ; Jayananda— 

Hem.II.273. (XVI.74) 

Nagavarma—Drutapada=Varahamihira. 130 20 etc. 
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The peculiar metre created by Bhatti in his Kavya 1 has 
been corporated by Nagavarman in his manual under the 
designation Hamsamatta, which has been slipped from the 
eyes of the Skt prosodists. Like Varahamihira, Nagavarman 
dealt with the metre sloka, being a species of Anustubh. 

From the given deliberation, we have a brief resume of 
the history of Skt metrics beginning from Pingala and exten¬ 
ding upto Kedara. This can be designated as the Orthodox 
period. During this period we see that the ultimate 
standardisation of the more or less complete shape of the 
doctrines of Skt; prosody has been outlined. The works 
of the period which follow this, apparently contribute 
nothing new but summarise and setforth, the result of the 
earlier speculation. The last tinge of the Vedic metrics 
is faded away from one side and to the other side has been 
admitted the non-Skt metrical principle conforming to the 
need of the age. 

The period under review may be designated as the post 
orthodox period, about which we will speak subsequently. 

Polymath Ksemendra deserves to be mentioned here for 
his appearance in the orthodox period as well as his special 
treatment of the metrics in his text book Suvrtta Tilakam. 
This work generally reflects the character of the kaviSiksa, 
a class of work in Sanskrit, professed to show that they are 
for the guidance of the aspiring post. This type of work 
displays emphasis on one aspect of metrics as a discipline, 
namely, its practical application which developed side by 
side with the theoretical consideration of general principles. 

Along yati, regulation of Ak§ara and matra have been 
the technical determinants in different periods, sonorousness 
has been proved all along to be their essential feature. 

The Indian poeticist’s conception of the SabdaguBa 


1. Bhatti XXII. 35. 
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Samadhi 1 (expressional adjustment) and uddarta (gravity 
or sobriety compiled with sublimity) point to the role of 
the metres in the function of the verse composition through 
their ak§ara arrangement. 

The Sonorous effect ( Sravyata ) is held to be the joint 
product of the bilateral efforts of the post and his reader. 

The poet by his instinct and the reader by his receptive ear 

impart the quality of sonorousness in appreciation of a 

metrical composition. 3 DeveSvara, the author of the Kavikal- 

palata, warns the poet for the proper use of yati which may 

breach the essentials of harmony and symmetry. Poeticists 

also diates on the fact that versification is bad if it is undelec- 

table to the ear even when the rules of versification have 

been complied with. 4 Ksemendra practically lays stress on 

this sravyata in the poetical composition only when there 

are possibility of the formation of a number of metres. I 

Mechanisation of certain rules of definitions is no teaching 

at all; what is sravyata is marman (the vital part) of the 

metrics and has to be understood by proper recitation and 

by the close study of numerous specimens in literature. 

At the same time, to depict the rasa it is necessary to observe 
the rule of propriety. This may have application with 
reference to verbal concordance in the metres— appropriation 
of certain metres to the subject matter depicted in the verse. 4 


1. Kavyalamkarasutravrtti III 1 13. ed. by Nagendra. 1954. Arohavar- 

ohakramah Samadhih.Tatrarohapurvako'varoha yatha — Nira- 

nand.etc. 

2. Kavikalpalata / — Evam yatha yathodvegah SudhTyam nopajayate 
Tatha tatha Madhuratanimitham yatirisyate //. 

3- Hatam Laksananusarane •pyasravyamapraptagurubhavanta Laghu 
rasamnugunafica vrttam yatat hatavrttam, Kavyaprakasa VII. 
P. 334. Ed. Jhalkikar, 1950. 

4. Abhinava in his gloss on XIV.105 dilates on the point that one 
K^tyayana, who is presumed to be one of the earliest known 
writers on kavisiksa, reflects on this issue; sarlrasrayetyadi 
athoktam Katyayanena “vlrasya bhujadaridanam varnane srag- 
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The first chapter dealing with the general principles of 
metrics enumerates certain selected group of metres- Then 
he deals with praise and ensure within his limits as a true 
critic ; in his hand even the honoured names of poets make 
no difference. In many cases his illustrations place two 
sides of a question regarding both merit and defect by 
different verses even from his own work. SikharinI in the 
hands of Bharavi, obtains a special charm, but sometimes 
loses its real nature due to want of the compound word, 
other conditions remaining the same. The division of 
Sardulavlkridita line is more agreeable, if the first half is 
more detached than the 2nd. 

On the other side, Ksemendra places the cases of the 
poets who have been singled out for their proficiency in the 
particular metre. 

In the concluding section of the chapter II, it deals with 
an interesting topic how the certain parts of a particular 
metre can be converted into a new one by the process of 
adding or altering some syllables. 

While thinking on the appropriate use of the metres, 
Ksemendra begins the chapter III by dividing literature into 
Sastras, Kavyas, Sastrakavyas—Sastra effect in Kavyas and 
Kavya Sastra — Kavya effect in Sastras. 

In Sastra for the attainment of lucid presentation 
AnuStubh is the best, in Kavyas however different metres 
will be appropriated so as to be conducive to Rasa, in Sastra 
Kavya long metres are better to be avoided and in the 
KavyaSastra too the application of metres will be in accor¬ 
dance with the attainment of Rasa. 

The work hardly put forward any special claim as a work 
of great theoretic importance. Its value exists not in subs¬ 
tance but in its treatment of practical issue. Finally, it can 


dhara Bhavet Nayikavarnane Karyam vasantatilakadikarn. Sar- 
dulalita pracyes” mandakranta ca daksine //. 
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be said, what has been treated in this work Suvrttatilakam, 
is in keeping with true orthodox spirit which he does not 
violate even for a time. 

We have now practically completed our survey of the 
orthodox period. But the above account of the orthodox 
writers must not be supposed to exhaust the invaluable 
wealth of the scholastic activities of this period. The 
scholarly works of the commentators, in which they fell 
back up on minutest details of their universe of discourse 
for fine distinctions, are no less important in this field. In 
this field, the names of Halayudha and YadavaprakaSa 
deserves special mention. 1 

Halayudha’s Mrtasanjivani is an exhaustive gloss, in 
which every passage of the original is noticed and inter¬ 
preted in lucid language. Being orthodox in spirit Halayudha 
did not transgress the restrictions of the orthodox rules. He 
deduces illustrations from the current literature, but we 
would not allow the non-Skt elements that are not vouch¬ 
safed by the text concerned, which fact evinces the inherent 
bias of the author in that Line. Halayudha’s exposition on 
crucial points like those of “Gante” etc. is nothing but lite¬ 
ral commentory which fails to meet the inquisitive queries 
of the ambitious students. That is why, in most of the cases 
he was uncritical and hypothetical, and he was adversely 
criticised for his lack of ingenuity. It is queer that 
Halayudha fails to see the true character of the three big 
genera -Samani, Pramaiji and Vitanam, which he grouped 
under the Anustubh class. He has been condemned by his 
followers for the omission of certain sutras in the original 
text. Halayudha 2 has left out certain sutras in the Vedic 
portion which has been observed by his immediate follower 


1. Halayudha—near about the last quarter of the 10th century, 
Yadavaprakasa—middle of 11th century. For details see Supra P.163. 

2. cf. Bhasyaraja F.51a—etani sutrani vrttikrta vismrtani. 
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YadavaprakaSa. There are some divergences in the rea din gs 
of the sutras in the texts of the different commentators. In 
addition to that, Halayudha incorporated 18 sutras (in VIII 
2—19 which did not form part of the original sQtra work. 
He speaks of the sutra concerning 6th Pratyaya, but does 
not acknowledge it as belonging to the original work. 1 

The second great annotator is YadavaprakaSa, who is not 
well known as a commentator on metrics, but is more known 
for his manysided activities, i. e. for his VaijayantI etc. 
From his unpublished text it can be known that Yadavapra- 
ka£a (Ms. No. Adyar. 9. 1. 22. 1—27b) is more faithful than 
his predecessor. 

Worth mention is his commentary on the Vedic portion 
which is very informative and lucid. It may be taken as a 
safe companion to the study of the Vedic chandas. Pingala 
has been represented by him as the expositor of the Vedic 
chandas and the illustrations adduced by him are very 
helpful and are meant for manifold attainments. In order 
to avoid the overburdening on the commentary in the Vedic 
portion, YadavaprakaSa does not dilate on the issues which 
are not touched by the original writer (nanapeksitamuc- 
yate). 2 But on the other hand he extends his recognition to 
the views found in the other Sastras with a view to substanti¬ 
ating the authoritativeness of his own. That is why in his 
commentary, there is a long list of metres, which obviously 
belonged to other Sastras utilized by him not accessible to 
us. These on the other hand, may be traced in the works 
like JanaSrayl, where as Halayudha’s computation in com¬ 
parison with it may be minor and limited. In the treatment 
of Laukika metres, Yadavaprakasa has two broad divisions 

1. Sasthapratyayo’pyardhaparicchi thirityeke. Solyalpatvat puru- 

secchanuvidha yitvenaniyatatvacca noktah—Hala. on VIII. 34. 

op. cit. 

2. anapeksitanam sankoco nanapeksitamucyate. 

Vide, JASB. Vol. IV. 1962. P.189. 
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of metres in general, whereas Halayudha dilates on the three, 
i. e. Gana, Matra, and Aksara. His treatment of matra 
metres, is in the line of Pingala dividing it into GaQajatis 
and Nirgaijajatis. In a very admirable way, he threshed out 
and discussed the following issues.'—role of metres in the 
vedic scope; relative analysis of vikarSa and svarabhakti; 
the process of contraction and expansion as has been envi¬ 
saged by Nidanasiitra * the laghu vrtti and guru vrtti not 
noticed by Halayudha ; process of Adhyasa culled from the 
Vedic literature , the issue of the generic upajati variety 
and the Gatha. 

Lastly, like the Kavisiksa poets, YadavaprakaSa made a 
specific contribution to the practical aspect of classical 
metres. He laid special emphasis on the derivation of 
several metres of various length by applying many devices 1 
such as the repetition of any number of particular gaQa; 2 
the repetition of any number of either of the constituents 
the taking in, or away, of any number of short syllables, 
substituting it by long syllables; 3 modification of a parti¬ 
cular scheme with particular parts, other parts remaining 

intact, by adding or taking away as in the case of 
Mandakranta. 

Such a work of outstanding merit neither is known to 
literary circle nor to the whole group of the later writers on 
metrics. But Yadavaprakasa has been acknowledged and 
his views are acceped by Bhaskara Raya 4 with great honour. 

1. VI.5. Tatha yadi Sadbhagana guru ca dvau krtau Saroruhanctra. 

Yadi sapta vikrtan mayurgatih ; yadyastavutkrtau pravirocitam. 

2. VII.12 ; Idrsarp Gayatryam vrttamabhijit ; usnihi saralam ; dhrtau 
vimalam ; atidhrtau Sukapadam. 

3. VI.27. Atra navabhyo yadi khalu saganastato jjaganah dhrtyam 
lalana. VII.18. asthyamesa madanalalita; tasau ced dasakad 
bharakranta. 

4. Vr.cand.Ud. (F. 31b); PraScastu dlrgham sarhyogaparaih tatha 

plutam. 

Bhasyaraja—f 77a—Tenetah praguktananam Laukikanam Jatiriti 
pracamacaryanam Samjfla etc. 


“RxL+LC.A.'t iT^LcAu/IlfL 
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To form a just estimate of the forces at work in the way of 
evolution of chandcSastra. Mrtasanjivani of Halayudha and 
bhasya of Yadavaprakasa are proved to be indispensable. 
The period under review may be designated as the post 
orthodox period. During this period we see that the ultimate 
standardisation of a more or less complete shape of doctrines 
of Skt prosody has been outlined. 

The first and foremost writer of this class in the post¬ 
orthodox period of Skt metrics is Kedarabhatta whose 
Vrttaratnakara, judging from its popularity and influence 
must have helped a great deal in finally establishing the 
theories of prosody in classical Skt. This work, purely 
classical in spirit sets forth its doctrines in purely Anu§tubh 
metres ( as has been done in puranam and other sastras ), 
applied the “lakSyalak§afia Samyuta’’ method in defining 
the individual metres which were introduced by Jayadeva. 

Direct treatment of the Vedic metres as well as of non- 
Skt ones are entirely ignored and we find for the first time 
a definite scheme of Skt metrics more or less systematically 
elaborated and authoritatively established. This work with 
the merit of fulness not only summed up the previous 
speculation made by Piijgala, but in turn is declared to be 
the earliest orthodox Skt work in which underlying principle 
of the very vernacular language has been laid down. This 
work is aptly called objective, empirical and it is more or 
less mechanical in discipline. 

In Kedara’s Vrttaratnakara the classical Skt metrics are 
formulated not incidentally as in Bharata or in Varahami- 
hira, not sectionally as in Pingala, Jayadeva and JanaSrayi 
but in such a well defined outline as would indicate that 
clessical Skt metrics attained the rank of an independent 
discipline. The text has been commenced with the acknow¬ 
ledgement of the authority of the Phjgalacarya. 1 


1. Pingaladibhiracaryairyaduktam laukikam dvidha/matra vanjavibhe- 

~Rxl1uc.A£ 
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As there is nothing to set forth a new in the orthodox 
line this attempt was to put his discipline with an apprecia¬ 
ble nicety of arrangements and in a simple lucid language 
so as to be accessible even to a child. 1 This work consisted 
of six chapters containing one hundred and thirtysix stanzas. 
In most of the works composed in this period, the fashion 
was to restrict their scopes within the orbit of the six chap¬ 
ters. Garudapuranam 2 accepts this mode of arrangement 
of the subject matter within the six chapters but not in the 
given number of stanzas, while Vuttodaya retains even the 
exact number of verses within the six pariccedas, but not 
the chapterwise arrangements of the subjects. 3 Polymath 
Hemchandra 4 though appeared in the same period, treats 
Skt, Pkt and ApabhramSa metres in his work ChandonuSa- 
snam in eight chapters. In twentyone Slokas Brhannaradiya- 
puratjam 5 dilates on the rules on Skt prosody, which appears 
to be orthodox in spirit but classical by feature- While 
enumerating on the rules of the six pratyayas, its adoptation 
from Vrttaratankara is so faithful sometimes, that it can be 
charged for slavish palagarism, on account of the verbatim 
reproduction of the stanzas. Unquestioned dominance of 
Vrttaratnakara is clearly discerned in the respective chapters 
of Naradia and Garudapuranam. There is hardly any doubt 
that the chanda portion dealt in Garudapuranam, is chiefly 
on workable epitome presented by a writer who conforms in 
essentials to the understandings of the theorist KedarabhaUa. 


dena chandastadiha Kathyate//Sadadhyayanivaddhasya cbandasy’osya 
parisphutam pramanamiti vijfieyam sattrmsadbikam satani. I. 4-5. 

1. Vrttaratnakararn nama valaoam Sukhasiddhaye.I. 3. 

2. Garudapuranam purvardha 211—216 Chapters Bangavasi ed. 

3. Ed. by Feyer. JASB. LXVI. P.370. 1877. India Office Library’s 
Ms-Mr. Childers presentation contains 138 verses. Burmese MSS 
also contain 136 verses. 

4. Ed. by Velankar. Jayadaman. 1948. 

5. Venkateswar edition. Purvakhanda. 75 Adhyaya. 

~RxlH-€Z-A£. c/hucJ*ivT±Jl- 
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To Vrttaratnakara, sole credit will be given for recogni¬ 
zing the importance of the ten varQas 1 (in addition to 8 
vargas representing eight Trikas, two others, ga and la 
representing solitary long and short respectively). But none 
of its followers took notice of it. This has been reproduced 
verbatim by Gangadasa, the author of the Chandomanjarx 
in the succeeding period and this work we will take up 
subsequently. 

The vowel that has become Guru by standing before a 
conjunct consonant which stands at the beginning of a line, 
is sometimes taken as Lalhu. This verse has been incorpo¬ 
rated in GarudapuraiJam 2 and Vuttodaya preserves this 
verbatim however in its own languages. Saragadeva 3 who 
noticed this license enjoyed by the great poets like Magha 
etc. speaks of this in the form of a sutra. 4 The same has 
been referred to by Gangadasa who ascribed that to Pingala. 
Hemacandra exposes it in a very scientific language” "ka 
Pavisarg anusvarvaynjanahradisamyoge”—without leaving 
any condition that this has exclusively occurred in non-Skt 
languages. 5 This is the tangible result of the contact 
existed between Skt and non-Skt metrics. This has been 
slackening practically the orthodox discipline where the irre- 

1. Myarastajabhanagairlantairebhirdasabhiraksaraih / Samastaip van- 
mayam vyaptam trailokyamivavisriuna / /.1.6. 

2. Cf. Verses. Ch.2.11. 4a. Garudapuranam Ch. I. Verse. 8 Parepada- 

disomyoge—yo pubbo garuvakkharo Lahu Sa Kvaci vinneyo-tad. 

3. Author of Durghatavrttih T.S.S. 6. This work seemed to be 
composed in the year 1095 saka, i.e. 1172 AD. A little later than 
vrttaratnakara. 

4. Katharp punah “praptanabhihradamajjanamasu prasthitam niva- 
sanagranay eti magah hralasabde parato gurutvacchandobhangat. 
Ucyate, Praptanabhinrada iti pathah sadhuh. Chandacchastre 
“prahre Va” iti Sutrena vikalpena gurutvamiti kascit. Durghata¬ 
vrttih P.23 TSS.6. 

5. I. 6 . Chandanusasanam. This sutra belonging to the chapter of 
Sanjadhyayah, could be applicable to Skt, Pkt and Apa. 

5 
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gularities and the violations of the fundamental axioms of 
Sastra are condoned but not directly encouraged. Kedara’s 
spirit of adjustment would not forego the old sastric leaven. 
At the same time, Kedara understands that like PrayogaSas- 
tra, metrics is essentially practical and cannot as such brush 
aside the authority of the usage. That is why in the midst of 
the diversionary activities, Kedara extends a just response to 
the spirit and manner of non-classic study. 1 Direct sanction 
is however crystallized in the ChandonuSasanam of Hema- 
candia. 

On the crucial problem of the issue 2 3 “Gante”, Kedara’s 
observation has got to be read with that of Jayadeva by 
adopting the optional application as has been entailed by 
sastric “Vyavasthita Vikalpah.” 

In its treatment of Gatha Kedara placed two sets of defini¬ 
tions. The first type found to appear in the Samjnavidhana 
adhyaya ;i which includes verses composed of three and six 
padas within its fold, while the second has been specified 
by the term ‘‘Anuktam” placed in the concluding verse of 
the last chapter. Thus the Gathas are of three types—one 
which have unequal number of padas - i. e. Padairasamamiti; 
second, which have different types of ganas in different 
padas of the metre ; and the third which have unequal 
number of AkSaras in each pada. To the scope of the last 
one, the padacatururdhavadi may belong The last mentioned 
metre is the regular visama metre in Pingala chandah siitra. 
Therefore the definition must have the “ativyapti dosa”. 
In order to avoid this, the second sutra is codified-i.e. 
“Atranuktam Gatha.” Gathas are those which are not codi- 

1. Cf. Gloss of sulhana on I.10.J.U.B.N.S. Vol. ; 20. 1951. P.80. Pur- 
vacaryadinam Pingalanagaprabhrtinam Kllidasadinam ca kavinam 
samaya parigrhitah samyogah kramasamyogah. 

2. I.9b Va padante tvasau gvakro jneyonyo matriko Irjuh II. 

3. Sesam gathastribhih Sadbhiscaranaiscopalabsitah. 1.17. 
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fied in the given manual. It has been asserted that Gathas 
are those which are not defined here. 1 

Vuttodaya 2 inserts the definition of Gatha in a manner 
like that of Vrttaratnakara. But the author of the work 
reminds his own language i.e. Pali, in which all the verses 
are called Gatha. 3 

Garudapuranam 4 avoids the double entry of the defini 
tion of Gatha and places it aptly only at the close of the 
discussions of the Varija vrttas. 

Hemacandra’s definition of Gatha in this place, is appro¬ 
priate to his style and possesses an all pervasive scope. 6 

While leaving the matters of general concern to be ex¬ 
plained in the premier chapter, Kedara crams four different 
groups in the Ch. II namely-Arya, Vaitallya, Matrasamakam 
and Vaktra groups. In this manner of arrangement Kedara- 
bha{|a follows the orthodox line, adopting the system of 
Pingalacarya whose preference exists in such seriality—Arya, 
Vaitallya, Vaktra, Padakulakam and Sikha etc. Vuttodaya 
proves to be more systematic, more scientific than Vftta- 
ratnakara. Unlike the latter it deals only with the Matra- 
vrttas, leaving the Vaktra group only to be appropriated by 
the Visamavftta pancchedah.® The peculiar treatment 
of Vaktra am ong the Matravfttas draws the attraction of 
a host of commentators and Trivikrama, the earliest of them, 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4 . 

5. 


Visamaksarapadam Va padairasamam dasadharmavat yacchando 
noktamatra gatheti tatsuribhih proktam. V.12. 

Padehi chahi tihitu gatheti ca paratthevam I. 14. 

Vuttodaya XVIII JDL. 1929. 

Nadissatettha yam chandam.etc. V.II. Ibid. 

Anantaroditam canna—metam Samanna namato Gatha micceva 
niddittha munindra vacane. pana. 1.15. Ibid- 

215.9. Purvakhandam— Bangavasi ed. Visamaksara padam va pan- 
casa{kadiyavakam cchandotra nokta gatheti dasadharmadivatbhavet. 
Gathatranuktam Chandonusasanam. VII. 73. 


TZafLCJi 
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justifies the name Saitikirija Vrttadhyaya' of Ch. Ill of 
Vrttaratnakara by showing the inclusion of Vaktra group 
into that chapter. Along with Vaitallya group the treat¬ 
ment of the Vaktra group is justified on the ground that in 
the former, as the Ga'Oa system has been allowed there par¬ 
tially, so in Vaktra there has been the partial provision for 
the varija ga3a. 2 

But in a peculiar way almost like Jayakirti, Kedara deals 
with the Ardhasama and ViSama vrttas, which he placed 
after Sarvasama VarOavrttas. 

Hemacandra’s approach however strikes a different note 
from those of his predecessors wh o crowd all these subjects 
under one Adhyaya, i.e III which he treats after that of the 
Sarvasama vrttas. 

The Chapters III, IV and V of Vrttaratnakara are solely 
devoted to varija vrttas treated in 109 heads. The number 
seems to swell up gradually by the passage of time and each 
writer seems to add something to the stock of his predeces¬ 
sor. So we see that Pingala’s work recognises 80 varOavrttas, 
layadeva 80, Kedara has 109 and Hemacandra about 30 k 

Upajati 3 , a generic name for Tristubh class devised 
by the orthodox prosodists headed by Pingala for the metre 
resulting from the mixture of Indravajra and Upendravajra. 

Special treatment of the Jagatl (Tabhasaya — Jabhasaya) 


1. Trivikrama’s gloss on II 23-30 Yatah SarhkTrnavrttadhyayo'yam 
Vaktrani canus{up Samavfttadau Sarhkriyanta iti na virodhah II. 

2. Ibid, Idem, Yato vaitalTyam pratipadam padamadhye niyatatrika- 
varnagana vyaptam, idamapi tathaiveti Sadfsyadana Yoranantar- 
yamevoditamiti sthitam. Cf. Narayanabhatta’s gloss on itAtha 
Vaktrasyastaksaratvenanustubhi Vaktavyasyapi tadvatsakalasya 
niyatagurulaghutvabhavat pathyacapaladisamjfiakarya Matrii 
vrttanamsankaryacca matra vrttaprastave eve. - KasT Skt Grantha- 
mala 55 P. 48. 

3. P. Ch. Sutra Indravajra tau jgau // 16 // VI. 

Upendravajra Jtaujdau ga // 17 // Vi. 

Adyantavupajatay ah II 18 // VI. 

~RxLfl.€LA£ C^Lc/tO^L 
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and Atijagatl in Jayaklrti 1 extends its scope while Kedara 
generalises it to any kind of admixture of metres irrespective 
of their classes. 3 Trivikrama in his gloss on this issue strikes 
on the right point what has been intended by Kedara. 3 
Vuttodaya unhesitatingly adopts this in verbatim and 
Hemacandra agrees with this because it can be substantiated 
by the old usage. Yadavaprakasa subscribes to this view but 
Halayudha restricts the scope of such admixture to the 
Tiistubh class only. 

In the true spirit of the orthodox writers, Kedara treats 
Arya which has been described by him as a metre of two 
hemistiches. But he appropriates the definition of Jayadeva, 
because, Pingala’s definition by its ambiguity led to great 
deal of controversy regarding its interpretation. 

So far as the spirit of Arya is concerned, Kedara holds 
strongly the line of tradition enunciated by Pingala. In no 
place, he gives even a slightest reference of the catu§padl 
Arya, though at the close of the orthodox period we find 
“full fledged figure” of it in the works of Jayaklrti and Nan- 
ditadhya. 4 Neither in Vuttodaya, nor in Hemacandra this 
this is present what to speak of Garudapuraoam. 

The purely normative character of the Skt metrics begins 
to disappear with the ultimate standardisation of more or 


2 . 


3. 


4 . 


Jayaklrti. II. 117.— 
Ibid. Idem. 145.— 
—do 164.— 
—do— 148.— 


Indravajra 

Indravamsa 

Rucira 

Smrti 


Upendravajra 
Vamsastha 
Ruci—Prakirnakam 
Sruti—Sirhhaplutam. 


Vrttaratnakara III.31—Anantarodiritalaksmabhajau padau Yadi- 
yavupajatayastah Ittham kilanyasvapi misritasu smaranti jatisvi- 
dameva nama. // 

Trivikrama on III. 31.—P.53. JASB Vol.33.'fl956 Itthamanen* 
prakarena anyasvapyuktadisu samuttbitasu Vyaktisu yugatikrtya 
misrtasu satisvidameveti Upajatayah iti nam smaranti cintaya- 
tltyarthah. 

III. 20. ed. R. Siddhartha. JDL.XVIII. 

See Ante Foot notes on Page 63. 
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less complete scheme of the classical metrics outlined in 
Vrttaratnakara. This stage is marked by great scholastic 
acumen, if not by remarkable originality but by its all embra¬ 
cing provisions for all “Sastrantaras”. This may be called a 
stage of progress and adoptability in the one hand and on 
the other, this is a stage where very few novel ideas come up 
but only the old ones are recapitulated. There may aptly 
be called a stage of deterioration or decadence. 

The manuals appearing in this age follow the lead of Pkt 
Pingalam, after the appearance of which there dawned a 
new era in the horizon of Skt metrics. In this epoch of 
fertility — the general principles being fixed, the manuals 
devoted themselves to speculate on the established theories 
in their minutest details for fine distinction and to cope with 
the new ideas with a spirit of adjustment. Consequently, 
varied, plentiful and novel types have been supplemented 
in new vein of thought, experiments were made to find a 
comprehensive formula to cover the old ideas as well as the 
new. 

It covers the age of numberless commentaries which, 
made on the authoritative work Vrttaratnakara, are busy 
with the work of the annotation, expansion and restriction 
of the already established rules. 

Side by side, we see that there flourished many popular 
text book makers who engaged themselves in the task of 
simplifying the science for easy enlightenment. 

We would just make a cursory glance to the scholarly 
expositions made on the standard work Vrttaratnakara made 
by the commentators who flourished shortly after Kedarabha- 
tta. They are Trivikramabhatta 1 , Sulhaija 2 and Soma- 
candrasuri. 3 Trivikrama is the earliest and Sulhana is the 
most critical and presents the opinion of Kedara in its proper 

1. Ed. by S. D. Velankar. JASB NS vol. 33 1958. 

2. Bd. by Gajendragadkar. JUB NS Vol. 20 ; 22 ; 23. 1951-55. 

3. Ed. by Dr. G.H. Godbole. Wilson College, JUB. NS Vol. 27. 1958. 


~RxmJlc-AjL t/hucStl.t/nJi. 
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-perspective and in the light of the traditional information 
vouchsafed to him. 

On many places Trivikrama’s exposition is plain, simple 
and literal whereas Sulhana’s is critical in every detail and 
his opinion is very logical, that it removes away all the 
ambiguity of sense. 

Trivikrama boasts that his attempts are not to explain 
the sutra in its every detail. He has expounded only those 
portions which seem to be difficult and his main purpose is 
to supplement Kedara’s information from texts like those of 
Jayadeva and others. He would interpret Kedara’s works 
so as to contain, wherever possible, also the information 
given by others by resorting to maxims like the Simhavolo- 
kita and to avoid the defect of Avyapti and Ativyapti. 

Sulhaija seems to be more appropriate and critical, where 
he controverts the padadau in 1.10 adopted by Trivikrama 1 
and Somacandra. 2 The reading padadau is not appropriate 
because the illustrative verse is in Ary a metre, whereas in 
Kedara’s parlance, there should not have any pada division. 
If the reading padadau is granted, it will contradict Kedara’s 
own conception. Therefore, SulhaBa’s exposition is more 
clear and more appropriate when he lays down that a short 
letter coming before a conjunct consonant existing at the 
beginning of a verse, does not sometimes become long by 
position. What is significant in this sutra is that a short 
letter coming before a conjunct consonant sometimes does 
not become long by position. This position is created by 
the “Krama.” 8 Therefore, in all cases there should not be 


1. Kvaciditi Aryavisamapadante parasamjogapeksyaiva laghugurut- 
vasyedam laksananupaghataya. Aryayame veti niyamadanyajatyam 
nangikuryat; JASB. Vol-33. 1958. 

2' Vakyarthah spasthah Bhavarthastu Yuktaparasceti vacanat yalla- 
gtiorgurutvam praptam Tadatra padadi Sorhyoge iti— J.U.B. 
Vol 27. 1958. 

3- Vighaktyautam padam Tasya padasyadau vartamano yo varnastasya 
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optional 1 lengthening. 

Again '‘Krama” may mean what has been granted and 
adopted by the great poets through the ages. 2 That is why 
Sulhana adversely criticizes Trivikrama who accepts the 
reading “padadau”® as the rule regarding the lengthening 
of the short at the end of the pada. SulhaBa’s observation is 
based on the practical usage which should be applied on the 
even padas. Vamana in his Kavyalamkara is against the 
lengthening of laghu in the uneven padas. 4 

In the interpretation of Gatha Trivikrama observes the 
view of Kedara from a new angle which is still unpreceden¬ 
ted. This signifies that the word “Dasadharmavat” has re¬ 
ference to the ten vanjas--Mara...etc, on which the whole of 
the metrical science is based and which composed the syllabic 
metres. In other words, this comprises all the syllabic 
metres and among them what are not included in the Sastra 
are to be called Gatha. 5 


sarhyogah sa iha sastre kramasarhjBakah jfieha. Tena Kramasam- 
jfiakena purovartina prak padante vartamanasya prapta gurobhiva 
syapi laghuta syat —Sui. Com. JUB. Vol.XX.P.80. 

1. Pada daviti Kim anyatra ma bhut grasarhyogena yatha.Asama- 

gravilokitena kim te. 

2. Nanuka esa krama nama Samyogah ucyate purvacaryanam Pingaia- 
nagaprabhrtinam kalidasadinam. 

3. Kvecitpadadaviti manyante tadasamgatam Sutrodaharanayorgha- 
tanabhavat. Tathahi tarunam udaharanamaryaya pradarsitam Sul. 
Com. P.82. Ibid. Idem. 

4. Sul. Com. on 1.9. Padasyante vartamano laghurapi vibhasaya 
guruh syat. Sa ca kavisamayavyavaharat dvitiyacaturthayoreva 
padayorante veditavyah cf. Yadavaprakiisa VI.8.—Tatasca yadeka 
varnayanti gante ityatra padante’pi lagborgbrusamjaa vidhiyata iti 
tadapi pratyuktam—visamesveva tadupapatteh. 

5. Sul. onV.12. Dasadharmavat. Dasadharmadayo Gaijah vidyante 

yasmimstaddasadharmavat.Vahulam tnadhbhirdasaganaih vyap- 

tamityarthalj.cf. vrttaratnakara : —1/16.dasabhiraksaraih 

Samastam vanmayam vyaptam.II 
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Trivikrama is more a frank follower like Halayudha 
than a critic and two others are eclectic. They may be 
fairly regarded as belonging to that group of faithful com¬ 
mentator who think it better to interpret literally than to 
incorporate new ideas in the system they comment upon. 

In the manuals belonging to this period, we can notice 
four streams of ideas. The first group comprising Vaijr 
Bhusaljam 1 2 3 4 and Vrttamauktikam- in the spirit of the 
non-classical replenishes the necessities which were deficient. 
The second group which includes Chandomanjarl 8 , Chan- 
dokaustava’*, Vrttaratnavall 5 etc. is the recast of the sur¬ 
viving exponents of the orthodox tradition. Chandopiyusa 6 , 
on the other hand, represents the textual criticism work¬ 
ing out in the independent method of his own. In Chando- 
nuSasana 7 non reorientation of the fundamental principle 
of versification is found. 

But all these divergent streams of thoughts and tenden¬ 
cies gather together in Pkt Pihgalam under one clear, domi¬ 
nant and finally authoritative doctrine. 

Besides these four groups enumerated above are Kavisiksa 
type of works like Mandaramaranda Campu and Srutabo- 
dha 8 attributed to Kalidasa are purely classical in spirit 
but deals with other aspects of metrics as has been made by 
Suvjtta tilakam and others. The standard work of this age, 
is Pkt Pingalam 9 which is written in Avahatta language.- 


1. By Damodar Misra-Kavyamala ed. 1925. 

2. MS. NO. ASB. Govt. 5719. 

3. Ed. Gurudasa Vidyanidhi 1939. 

4. By Radhadamodara—457 Gauravda. 

5. By CiraSjTvasarma - ed Serampur Saka 1755. 

6. MS. NO. 450 of 1892-95 BORI 

7. MS. Sanskrit College Chando 34. 

8. Ed. 1909. 

9. Ed. by Candramohan Ghosh—B. I. 1902. 
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It is maiely devoted to the Pkt and the Skt metrics. The 
work is important and indispensable for the setting up of 
the chronology of the Skt metrics, because this is the only 
work in Pkt which after the Vrttaratnakara moulded the 
shape of most of the manuals that appeared in the later 
period. 

Pkt tradition prefers quite obviously to deal first with 
Pkt metres. Virahanka, the earliest known work available 
in Pkt tradition seemed to be the originator of this method. 
Svayambhu’s regard for Skt tradition strikes rather a discor¬ 
dant note<"in this domain, Pkt Pingalam follows the method 
adopted by Virahahka whose most of the layings have been 
incorporated by him. But unlike Virahanka, the former 
divides the manuals broadly into two sections dealing with 
Pkt and Skt metres respectively. Not only VaijI Bhu§aijam, 
but also Vrttamauktikam 1 2 has been set in two parts each 
separately numbered as an independent unit. 

Pkt Pingalam in the true spirit of a compiler attempts at 
rationalising into a systmatic and comprehensive system the 
already accepted methods of versification elaborated by the 
previous thinkers like Pingala, Hemacandra, Virahahka and 
Svayambhu. The compiler adopted the five matragaijas 3 
introduced by Hemacandra, used symbolic names for four 
matragaijas of Virahanka 3 namely 2, 3, 4, 5 introduced 
new matragahas t th d dh n and recognised eight varpagahas 
of Pingalacarya. But so far as the definitions are concerned 
Pkt Pingalam used all the symbols introduced by the authors 

1. I. O. 114 and Adyar 40E 39 describe only the Part—I. Part—I being 
completed in 52 leaves and Pt. II in 204 each of each has been 
separately dated. 

2. I. 2. Chandonusasanam—Dvitricatuspaficasatkala datacapasa Dvi- 
tripaficastatrayodasabheda matraganah. 

3. Vjs. I. 19. Gurusavva kanna; Guruanta karalam panharam ca 
gurumajjbam 

Pkt. P. I. 17 Gurujfla kanna guruamta karaalam pohoranni guru- 
majjha. 
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just mentioned except his own ones 3 i.e. t th d dh n. Vani 
BhusaOam 2 and Vrttamauktikam following the track lay 
a side the MatragaOas of Hemacandra but use all the techni¬ 
calities especially those of Pkt Pingalam. But unlike Pkt 
Pingalam, they dispense with the matragaBas of Hema¬ 
candra. 

Poetical licence has been allowed to enjoy in Pkt tradi¬ 
tion. The orthographical character of the syllables in the 
metrical lines are not restored rigidly. What is vague and 
slightly hinted at first in Skt manual Vrttaratnakara 3 is 
carefully set forth in Hemacandra 4 but is finally established 
in Pkt. Pingalam. 5 

To refer to the most conspicuous instances, we may point 
out the rules that ordain that ( 1 ) the short before a con¬ 
junct consonant need not necessarily be always long and the 
long, if recited as short should be regarded as short. Even 
if a syllable containing two or three matras be read rapidly, 
it should be regarded as containing one matra. ( 2 ) E and O 
which are metrically long in Skt tradition, have been con¬ 
sidered as optionally long in Pkt tradition. Vagi Bhusapam'* 
adopted the 2nd rule of Pkt tradition but did not recognize 
the first one which Vrttamauktikam reproduces in Skt langu 

1. I. 199 Hira metre, nao pabhana tinni chagana arnta karahi 

Johalam hara thabia jaupu.etc. chagana—sixmatricgapa 

Hara—guru I. XI 83—gana vippa sagana dharai paaha pam Bhana 
Simhaaloana Chanda varam. 

2. Vani I. 7. tathadadhameti gaijah syuh.Vrttamauktikam. I. 15. 

Fol. 2. b. Rasavanavedadahanaih paksabhyamcaiva Sammitamatra 
yesamte prastauasthathadadhanatyeva Samjnakahprokt cf. definition 
of Hira metre I. 119. Vahnitaganamantyaraganameva carapaso. 
bhitam. 

3. Vrttaratnakara I. 10. 

4. Hemacandra I. 6. 

_5. . PP. I. 5. Ihira Vimdujua Eo Suddha a vanna milia vilahu Raha 
Vamjana Samjoe. 

6. VapT I. 6. Samjuktapurvo’pi laghuh kvacitsyatvarnastu prahradigato 
Vibhasa Eo kvacitprakrtake laghusta ihi tatha Vinduyute. 

72o.^.cJi c/hiJfzlt-Uirti+L 
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age, 1 In the treatment of the subject matter Vagi Bhusatyam 
follows Pkt Pingalam closely than Vrttamauktikam which 
treats the metres Saveya and Galitakam in its every detail 
which however the former two, Pkt pingalam and Vaijl 
BhusaUam, omitted. 

In Pkt tradition Gatha is a matra metre, whereas in Skt it 
is a gatya metre i e. regulated by the caturmatric ganas. 2 3 Pkt 
Pingalam 5 records both the definitions introduced by these 
traditions. In Vaiji Bhusanam 4 too we find that this metre 
has been treated. In the same manner Vrttamauktikam 
separately lays two sets of definitions, by which it seems to 
afford respective criterion to Skt and Pkt traditions. Thus 
Gatha is defined here as Matra and Ary a as syllabic one. 6 7 

Vaijl BhusaDam and Vrttamauktikam do not make provi¬ 
sion for Capala variety of Arya 6 tvhich seems to be an 
innovation of the Skt tradition since the Pkt Pingalam seems 
to take no notice of it. Pkt Pingalam!, treats Upajati as 
a class which is originated from the mixture of the metres 
containing the same number of syllables. Vaijl Bhusanam 8 
notes only the case of Indravajra and Upendravajra. Vrtta¬ 
mauktikam, however, restores the version of Pkt Pingalam 
by dilating on the point “Samaakkhara” and places the cases 


1. Vrttamauktikam I. 11. Fol. 2a. yadyapidlrgham varpam jihva laghu 
pathati bhavati. So’pi laghuli varpastvaritam pathanat dvitran 
ekam vijanita// 

2. Vide PP.(III ) 

3. Pkt Pingalam I. 54. — In terms of matra 

I. 56. — In terms of Gana 

4. Van! Bhusanam — I. 41,1. 42 

5. I. 91. Vrttamauktikam Fol. 9b. Prathame dvadasamatra.it! 

gatha laksanam Arya samanya laksanam.Saslhe jo va vipro 

visame na hi joganasca gurvantah Saptaharayah Saharah. 

6. Vide PP. ( Chapter — III ) 

7. Pkt P. II. 118.Sawam Jaihim Sama akkhara dijjiasu Pingala 

bhana uvajaihi kijjasu // 

8. Van! Bhusanam II. 123 Tadopajatih Kavindrairbheda bhovantlha 
caturdasasyah // 
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of the Salinl-vatori}!, Indravajra, Upendravajra, Vamsastham 
Indra-blamSa. 1 

Lastly, without entering into unnecessary details, we can 
show that Vrttamauktikam and VanI Bhusaijam though seem 
to belong to Skt tradition make no discussion about “Gatha- 
type” of metres being influenced that are not by Pkt Pinga- 
lam. On the contrary, Kavidarpaijam and Hemacandra 
make a short provision for “Gatha” as they belong to the 
post orthodox period. Kemacandra and Kavidarpaijam 
can not abstain from doing it out of the reverence for Skt 
tradition. 

Vrttamauktikam deserves to be treated specially here be¬ 
cause of its all embraceable scope. It not only gives places 
to Skt and Pkt metres, but incorporates all types of verna¬ 
cular metres current its time, i. e. the 17th century. 

Part-I which completed in 52 Folia deals more with non- 
Skt metres than with matra metres. These are syllabic 
matres but have been included in the chapter for matra 
metres. It is more extensive and exhaustive in its scope. 
It is for the first time we are acquainted with Saveya 2 and 
Ghanaksari 3 hitherto unknown in the extant doctrinaires. 
By their special feature these metres are more syllabic than 
matric and by their nature they are more Prakritic than 
Sanskritic, because they received an impetuous treatment in 
the hands of the vernacular poets and prosodists. 

Part - II completed in 204 Folia, comprises twelve sub¬ 
chapters. It embraces all kinds of specimen of versification 


1. Fol II 11a. Salinlvatormyupajatih // anayorekatrapancamaksara- 
gurutvadapartra ca paScama laghutvadalpobhedayojanat prastara- 
raeanaya jayanta ity upadesah. 

Fol II 13a.—Athanayorupajatayah II Upendra Vajia carane etc. 
Fol II 32b. —athanayorupajatayah // Yadindravamsacaranena 
Saihgatah padopi Vamsasthavilasya jayate.etc. 

2. Fol. 41a. I Saptabhakara Vibhusita Pingala bhasitam. 

3. Fol. 43b. II Rasabhutni..Ghanaksaram. 

72a.^.eii 
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not recognised by others. Among these most interesting is 
the Prakaraijam dealing with by Virudavali. 1 This kind of 
metre for the first time receives its recognition in the manual 
of versification. In the early stages, this has been called to 
the requisition for the purpose of panegyrics. 2 It receives 
its impetuousness in the hand of the Vaisijavas and the verses 
are drawn mostly from the works of Rupagoswami. 3 It 
seems to be exhaustive in treatment and covers a total num¬ 
ber of 62 Folia. In the definition, both the total number of 
syllabic instants and Varnagaijas are required. Its use can 
be found only in the Skt literature. 

Pkt Pingalam, recognises neither Ardhasama VarQavrttas 
nor Visama Varna vrttas. Vrttamauktikam makes provision 
for all these metres. Not only these, the Vaktra s class of 
metre which we found in the traditional definition of so 
called Sloka metre 6 has also been dealt with. 

The early work on metrics looked upon as Vedafiga inclu¬ 
de all the Vedas within its scope which comprises both verse 
as well as prose forms of composition. 

In the works of later metricists as well as poeticists, re¬ 
appear the same idea as if they have been swayed by the 


1. Fol. 138. 

2. Vide-Sri Gaucfiya Vaispava abhidhan III kbanda. P. 1752. Ed. Hari- 
das Das. 471. Caitanyabda. Also see—Prof. S. P. Bhattacarya’s dis¬ 
course on Viruda, in A. S. B. Nov. 1955. 

3. Fol. II.. 149a. Samagra iti namantaram:— tathodhahrtamapi 

SrTrupasvamibhih srl Govindovirudavalyam Yatha Pratistakha- 
pdana—Svabhaktamapdana prayuktacandava.etc. 

4. Fol. II. 138b. —Kalikabhistukalita Virudavalikamata Savarnakalika 
Prokta Virudadhya manohara Tatra ca advadas'ankakala karya 
catussasthT kalavadhi. 

5. Fol. II. 124a. —Atha vaktram // kadacidardhasamakam Vaktrathca 

visamam bhavet / dvayostrayorupattesu vrttam. tada.. II 

6. Athaca :— Paficamam laghusarvatra 

Saptamam dvicaturthayoh 
gurusasthamtu padanam 
Sesasvaniyamo matah / /. 
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notion that if Daijdaka 1 can have an appeal to the ear,.' 
there is no logic in excluding the elegant prose from the 
scope of chandas. Chandomanjari is the earliest known 
extant manual to note down this theory and Vrttamaukti- 
kam 2 following it reserves a fair position for the treatment 
of prose composition and adduces instances from Malati- 
madhava 3 and others. 

Vagvallabha, a comprehensive work on Skt and Pkt 
metrics, is to be placed after the above mentioned works on 
which the influence of Pkt Pingalam is obvious. Like 
Vrttamauktikam it does not lay aside, in its VarOa Vrtta- 
prakaraham, Ardhasama vrtta, Visama Vrtta and Gadya 
PrakaraQam. In its all embraceable scope a distinctive place 
has been alloted to Capala variety of Arva, which Vapi 
Bhusaijam and Vrttamauktikam do not treat at all. But it 
is interesting to note that Vagvallabha makes a fair treatment 
of Vaitaliya Prakaraijam which Pkt Pingalam and Vaiji 
Bhu§ai)am omitted totally. But unlike these three, Duhkha- 
vanjana Kavi in Vagvallabha admits the scope of "Gatha” 
that hints at the metres not included in the manuals 
concerned. 

Mention may be made here of a similar type of work 
entitled Vrttacandrika in which the influence of Pkt Pin- 
galam is clearly discernible. Within a very short span con¬ 
taining only 21 pages Vrttacandrika distributes its subject 
matter into three chapters. The first chapter commencing 
with Ary a metre, deals with nearly all kinds of Pkt metres 

1. Bhasyaraja 112b. Matrachanda dandakesvapyamisur antarbhuta 
Prasatalairvisistha iti. 

cf. Vr. Cant. Fol. 240a—Matiachandodandakesvapyami...Prasa- 
tale Visisthatah. Tritaladi laksanani ca kaustubhe. 

2. Fol. II. 133b. Vanmayam dvidhadam proktam padyam gadyatniti 
kramat.. ... 

3. Yatha va malatimadhave Gato’mavalokitalalitakautukah kamade- 
vayatanamityadi yatha va kabambaryam—patalatalavasisu danave- 
svesvityadi //. Ibid. Idem. 
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like Soratha, Doha, Madhubhara, Kola, Cauvala etc. Exclu 
ding Vaitaliya group. The second and third chapters mainly 
deal with Varna metres including in its restricted scope of 
metre Ghanaksarl and Saveya class of metres. Later on it 
has some dissertation on general topics to which has been 
added the definition of Gatha “Gathokta caraQaih §adbhi§ta- 
thaiva carahaistribhih.” The discussion however is closed 
after a slight touch on Gadya. 

A small unpublished work' of Sarahgdhara Agnihotrim 
consisting of nine and half folia belonging to 1700 AD also 
deserves mention here. From the brief exposition at the 
beginning it appeared that the work is purely orthodox in 
spirit. But in the treatment of the subject matter it follows 
Pkt. Pihgalam After defining Arya in a manner followed 
by Pkt tradition, it devotes a few stanzas for Matravrttas 
like Doha, Catu§padi etc. This was followed by Sarvasama 
and Ardhasama Varija-vrttas. 

Another unpublished work, named Vrttadarpaijam 1 2 of 
the last century can be referred to here. The work has been 
modelled after the fashion of Pkt. Pihgalam. It enumera¬ 
tes briefly the rules as have been prescribed by the Pkt 
tradition. It gives no recognisation of the matragaQas and 
the host of the Pkt metres that have been dealt with in 
this work are defined in terms of matras. 

It first deals with Matravrttas which begins with Arya 
and its variety and closes with Marahattavrttas. The second 
prakaSa dilates only those Varna vrttas which are treated by 
Pkt Pihgalam. They appeared with the same designations 
as has been adopted by that standard work. The work 
closes with a fair discussion on prastara including both Matra 
and Varna prastara prakaraijam. 


1. ASB, MS. No. I. G. 8. By name chandomala. 

2. “Codex” numbered as G.5915 contains only / section where as the 
complete work has been noticed by R. R. L. Mitra in Vol. VI. 
The number of which is 2028. P. 54. 
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Vrttamauktikam only discusses elaborately the Matra 
Prastara, shortening the case of Varoa Prastara in a few 
lines. The work concerned, like Pkt Pingalam extends a 
full-fledged discussion on Prastara of both types of metres. 1 
In fact, the only difference i* that the former shifted the 
topic at the end of the work following the Skt tradition, 
where as the latter inserts it between the Samjna Prakara- 
9am and Matra PrakaraOam. 

We could place here another work on metrics, with the 
same designation by some Kavindra, son of Ramananda. 
The work appeared with chapterwise description in the 
notices made by R. Lall Mitra. 2 

The arrangement of subject matters exhibits the fact that 
the work is modelled after the manner of Vrttamauktikam. 
Unlike the preceding work consulted before, it discusses 
about Pratyayas just after finishing the Saibjna Prakaraijam. 
Unlike Vrttamauktikam, we came across the Vipula variety. 
Vaitallya Prakaraijam is preceded by a detailed discussion 
on Matravrttas as has been executed by Pkt Pingalam and 
others. Along with Sarvasama Varijavrtta Prakaranam, 
Ardhasama and Visamavrttam have also been dealt with. 
The work closes with a fair treatment on Gadya and Viruda- 
vall being followed by a short note on blemishes arising in 
connection with verse composition. 

The group of writers who claimed to be the surviving 
exponents of the orthodox period headed by Chandomanjarl- 

1. Prastara mulakaranam I Prastaraprakara kirtanam tatra matra 
Prastarah / varna prastarah / yarnoddistakathanam / matranas{ham/ 
varpanastham / matramerukathanam I varnamerukathanam / 
matrapataka / varnapataka / matramarkatl / varnamarkati / 

This chart is prepared according to notice made by R. R. Lali 
Mitra VI. P. 55 

2. Codex No. 2038. Notices of R. Lall Mitra. Vol. VI with Folia *0. 
Extant in 1200 slokas. This descriptive catalogue P; 68—69 Is 
utilized in order to show the fact. 


6 
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kara may conveniently be mentioned here. GangadasaV- 
Chandomafijarl constitutes a compact manual on Skt 
metrics in six chapters. There seems hardly to have any 
ingenuous treatment. The work mainly based on Vrttara¬ 
tnakara not only paraphrased standard definitions, but re¬ 
produced sometimes the whole of the stanza verbatim 1 . In 
the same hackneyed manner, sometimes in same phraseology 
Gangadasa formulated the definition of Upajati and of Arya 
metres. 

The unavoidable influence of the Pkt tradition is inevita¬ 
ble on the group which comprises Gangadasa and others. 
With a spirit of electicism, it pays due acknowledgement 
through the implicit sanction of the optional rule regarding 
the lengthening of the short before conjunct consonant 2 . 
While utilizing the illustrative verse of Vrttaratnakara for 
the case of optionally lengthening of the short at the end of 
the pada, Gangadasa unconsciously shows his compliance with 
the Pkt tradition. 3 Because the verse concerned is in 
Arya metre and pada division is accepted in the Pkt tradi¬ 
tion. And the most curious fact is that Gangadasa being 
the remnant of the orthodox period sets the definition of 
Arya after the frame of two hemistiches. 4 

But Gangadasa does not distribute his material in a 


1. Myarastajabhnagairlantairabbirdasabhiraksaraih Samastham van- 
mayam vyaptam trailokyamiva vispunna Vr II Ijll 6. 

cf. vrtta. I. 8. — Chando I. '0. 

—do— I. 18—20a - I 26-28 etc. 

2. “Pra hre va” it i punah Pingala munervikalpavidhayakaip sutram. 

atra hra sabde pare gurorloghutvarp, Tivraprayatnoccaranenatra 
loghutvamiti Kanthabharanam. 

3. Atra padantago laghuguru bhavedva / Yatha Alpavyayena Sundari, 
gramyajano raisthamasnati II i. II 13. 

4. Sundariti gramyasabda pare vikalpena laghutvam. V. Chando I. 
Laksaitat saptagana, Gopeta'bhavatinehavisamejah / §astho yasca 
nalaghu va prathameardhe niyatamaryayah. This verse is also 
copied from Vrttaratnakara II. I. 
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fashion after Kedara, who follows Vedangachandokara basi¬ 
cally. Instead of dealing Matravrtta after Samjna Prakara- 
nam, Gangadasa introduces the chapter of Sarvasama vrttam. 
In this case, his manner is in keeping with what has been 
planned in the respective works of Jayakirti and Hemacan- 
dra whose distribution of subject matter is done in the 
following sequence—Sarvasamam, Ardhasamam, Visamam, 
and Matravrttas. But unlike the host of these authors of 
the Skt tradition, Gangadasa leaves no scope for “Gatha’’ 
or “Sesa” type of metres. Vaktra class has been allotted a 
special place in his chapter on Vigama vrttam. 1 2 The work 
closes with the chapter dealing with Gadya Prakarafiam but 
the discussion about §aipratyayas is not touched upon possi¬ 
bly because, to this author it is nothing but a mere 
curiosity. 3 

Incidentally, we come across a work entitled Chandoma- 
khanta 3 by one Purusottamabhapa supposed to be the master 
of Gangadasa. 4 The work can distinctly be referred to 
here, because in it the GItivrtta has first received a vague 
but implicit sanction in manual on metrics. Many of his 
songs bear close resemblance to those of Jayadeva and they 
are laudatory verses addressed to Siva and Parvatl. 5 

Chandoratnakara 6 , and elementary treatise on the Skt 
metrics in four chapters is a work belonging to this group. 
The work in 17 Folia is fashioned in its own way. Along 
with Arya it deals with Doha or Doharika for which our 


1. IV. 255—258 ChandomaBjarl 

2. Vyavaharocitam praya may a chandotra kirtitam/prastaradi punarno- 
ktaip kevalam kautakam hi Tat // VI. 5. Ibid. 

3. Vide Varendra Research Society Monograph No. 5 PP. 23. 

4. Svetamaridavyamukhyastu necchanti munaye yatim itya ha bha{ta 
Svagranthe Gururme purusottamah //1. 20. Chando. 

5. Sahacaridarsaya tamatula mattam / Svapnasamagama mohitacittam 
Avirata mukulita locanamalam / DIpasikha lasadTksapabharam //. 

6. Ms. No. ASB. G. 3518. the ms. coined with date saka 1622. 
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Chandomanjarikara also makes some provision. Likewise 
some classes of Apabhraiiisa metres are found in this work 
such as Aninda, Matramohini, CarusenI, Bhadra and Ratta 
with rhymed padas. Obviously they are expected to be used 
in current literature. 1 

The author must have before him the work of purusotta- 
mabhatta, because it does not miss the Gitika metre 2 . In 
its restricted scope the author tries to convince that Upajati* 
metre is not to be regarded as the species of Trisfubh 
class, but to be treated as an independent generic group. 
That is why Upajati has been dealt with separately. In a 
few lines the §atpratyayas are discussed and the topic of 
Gadya has just been touched. Lastly, it can be said that 
work is being modelled in many parts after Chandomanjari 
with considerable plagiarism of passage in extenso. 4 

Like the late century works, Chandokaustava embraces 
all kinds of metrics coming on the way, but as a remnant of 
the orthodox group, it imbibes the spirit of Vfttaratnakara 
and Chandomanjari. It distributes its materials in 9 chapters 
or Prabhas. In the first Prabha Samjfianivandhanam, it admits 
the regulation regarding the optional lengthening of the short 
before pra and hra and at the same time adds definition of 
Gatha. 6 Like Vfttaratnakara, it also has an additional feature 

1. Fol. lib. Athapabhramsadauyesarp prayogadrsyante tesam laksanani 
nigadante. 

2. Padanta yamakakranta sravyavadi padavalih sa gitih kathyate hi. 

3. Fol. 11a.—just after the treatment of the varnavrttas, alongwith 
vaitaliya class. Having adduced instances from the literature of- 

Mahakavis —the author argues—“Ityadau chandabhanga syat.. 

aparopajatayastu mahakavi prayogadadaraniyah.,... Anantarodi- 

ritalaksmabhajau. 

4. Ch. m. 1. 4. Padyacn.Eh. R. Fol. 4b. Padyam..in the 

definition of lilakhela, tunakam—Ch. m. 11.135 and 137 respec¬ 
tively. 

Fol. 8. chando kat. —Ekanyunanvidyunmala padam cet lilakhela, 
tunaka samanikapadadvayam viaantime. // 

5. Se?am Gatha Stribhiti Sadhbhiscarapaihrupalaksitah. Chandokau- 
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of Gatha which comprises those metres that are not dealt 
with in the work concerned, and it puts it as if quoting froin 
the Vrttaratnakara ad verbum. 1 

Vrttaratnavali of Cirafljlvasarma 2 in the form of a 
panegyric addressed to his patron YaSavanta Singha, dialates 
on the metrics current in the 18th century. In its restricted 
scope this work embraces some of the Pkt metres such as 
Saveya, Kavittha and Durlalitaka, in which the lyrical 
ballads of Tulsidasa and other works in Hindi have been 
composed. 

This fondness of vernacular metres not only allures him 
to compose his own Skt composition Kavyavilasa in some 
of the metres just mentioned 3 , but makes him to appro¬ 
priate the poetical licence, regular in the Pkt tradition. 4 
Besides, perhaps this author is a solitary figure to refer to 
his absorption of the “verse libre” designated by him as 
“ Kavitvakama’’ in the Skt manual. 

Vrttaratnavali 6 of Venkatesa is written in 66 verses to 
show the use of the current Vargavrttas. Vrttavartikam is 
an attempt of Ramapanivada to dispose of the only varna 
metres as to be found in the 19th century. 

Among the Varuavrttas only a few are selected as they 
are not commonly used. Vrhati and Asthi class of metre 
are not taken into consideration because they are not 
selected by the poets. 6 Arya has been defined without 


stava. L 30. 457 Gauravda. Anusvaro visargo ca dlrgho yuktapa- 
rastatha varnogururnato hre pre padante capi va laghuh //. I. 19. 

1. Prabha IV. 13. Visamaksarapadam va padairsamam dasadharmavat 
yacchando noktamatra Gatbeti tat suribhih proktarp. 

2. Serampur. Saka'oda 1755. 

3. Kavyavilasa. S. B. T. 1925. P. 30. 

4. Kvacit Savindu Kvacidardhavindurokara yukto’pi laghuh kvacit 
syat. Ucaryamastaritaprayatnat dvitrasvarna kvacidekabhajaia. 

5. Bd. H. G. Narahari 1952. 

6. Brhatyam na prayogarham vrttanl panktyam tu kathyate // Tss. 131. 
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its Gaija system. 1 In its limited sphere the author reserves 
thirteen karikas for the treatment of the five Prastara vidhi 
excluding the Adhvayogah. 

Chandamrtalata 2 of Amrtananda consists of 41 Folia 
comprising 400 slokas. The author was known to scholars 
more as a redactor of Asvaghosa’s Buddhacarita than as a 
prosodist. But this unpublished work is conveniently 
grouped here because of its being directly modelled after 
Chandomanjarl. 

Amrtananda recognises the authority of Pingala at every 
step paying homage to the Acarya but appropriates his 
material from Gangadasa without acknowledging him. He 
copied the definitions from the above mentioned text ad 
verbum. This is sometimes so extensive that he can be 
charged with slavish imitation or plagiarism. This copy¬ 
ing is not sporadic but systematic and is found practically 
throughout the work. 

Some of the verses are bodily reproduced and some are 
tactfully placed by the insertion of the worshipping diety of 
the author. 3 

The verbal borrowings are so numerous that it makes 
this work an interesting study. In its very form and manner 
it seems to be a replica of the Chandomanjarl. It is classi¬ 
cal and orthodox in spirit and no consideration has been 
paid to the Vedic and Pkt metre. In spite of this its treat¬ 
ment is improving upon some of the deficiencies of the 
Chandomanjarl. It does not admit the Pkt metres yet it 
defines the Arya in the manner typical of the Pkt tradition. 


1. Matravrttani kathyante gananam niyatnam vina laksitopi Sa bhuyi- 
s{ham prayogesu na drsyate. 60 // Ibid. 

2. ASB. B. 36. 

3. Devam praijamya sakyendra jayalaksmim samudbhavah Sri Rama- 
napda tanayo’mrtanando tanodimarp Ch. Amrtalata—Fol. I. 
Devam pragamya Gopalam vaidya Gopalodasajah Santosa tanaya- 
scchanda Gangadasastanotyadah // Chm. I C. S. S. XIV. 
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Along with other long metres Chanda’mrtalata insists 
an the yati in Vasantatilakam and others which are not 
prescribed by the host of the writers. Among the known 
writers who support this are the anonymous authors of Sruta- 
bodha and the compilers of Krsijakavi, both belong to this 
group. But only difference in them is that Srutabodha 1 
and Chanda’mrtalata. 2 prefer the yati division at 8-6 where 
as the last one 3 fixes upon 7-7. Unlike Chandomanjarl it 
excludes from its scope the Vaitaliya group but makes provi¬ 
sion for the “Se§a” metre. 

We would close our survey of the works of the orthodox 
group by mentioning two works Mandaramarandacampii by 
Krsijakavi 4 and Srutabodha ascribed to Kalidasa 5 which 
are mainly Kavisik$a type meant for aspiring poet in the 
devices of the craft. In the section designated as Vrttavindu, 
only the definitions of the syllabic metres are appropriated 
without maintaining their seriality. Only peculiarity that is 
discernible in this work is to maintain yati in almost all the 
metres. The most notable are the cases of the U pendravajra 
and Indravajra where yati is prescribed after the 5th which 
has been detected by our modern scholar. 6 In Sesavindu 
or the chapter dealt with the remaining topics, it enumerates 
briefly the rules and the regulations regarding the metrical 
principles and in its manner the impression of Vrttaratna- 
kara is discernible. 7 It speaks also of Gatha. 8 

1. Astabhirinduvadane ; Viratisca sadbhih kante ; vasantatilakam 
kilatam vadanti // verse. 34. 

2. Gogascamangala guhaspakrto viramah Fol. 19. 

3. na va pade’pi viratih sapta saptaksaraihmata II Mandara marando 

campu I. 14, Kavyamaia ed. 52. 

4. Ed. Kavyamaia ed. 52. 

5. Ed. 1909. Published along with ChandomaBjaff. 

6. Indravajra tata jaga go harasyartubhiryatih I. 17. Vide Arnold’s 
Vedic metres. 

"7. Caranadimavarnasya samyagah kramasamjfiakah tasya praksita- 
varnasca va guruh // Sesa vindu. P. 161. 

15 . Proktamyetani visamavrttani prasputam vina anyanyasama vrttani 
gatha prahurmanisinah. Vrttavinduh. II P. 23. 
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Srutabodha on the other hand, is a short compendium of 
Skt manual where only the general principles are dealt with 
in an easy but compatible manner. 

In this brief exposition, it makes an attempt to lay the 
devise by which the common parts of the metres can be 
detected easily, which is the vital part of the metres. 

In Chandomanjari 1 too we find this method applied. In 
a very easy and elegant language he has given us an inkling 
into this manner. We are not sure who, among expositors 
of the Sastra first casts light upon this device. Sufficient 
for our purpose to note that it is in the commentary of 
Yadavaprakasa" 2 , this principle came into light. Among 
the later writers, Ksemendra 3 in his Survrttatilakam has 
dealt with it at length. 

Among the Kavi£ik$a poets, Amarchandra 4 5 and Deves- 
vara® furnished an elaborate hint on the construction of 
different metres. Most common and adoptable method is the 
application of “pitch forking process”—which has' been 
hinted at not only by the metricists but by the poeticists 
of the late century. The obvious cases of the shifting of 
the long syllable at the end by addition of a short one in the 
penultimate portion of the Upendravajra group and Vam- 
sastha pair are well known to merit special mention. 6 


1. Samanikapadadvayam vinantimam tunakam // II. 137. Ch. m. 
mandakranta nayugalajathara kirtita citralekha. II. 177. Ibid. 

2. See Infra, pp. 78 

3. See Infra. Ksemendra flourished in the 3rd quarter of the 1-lth cen¬ 
tury. Ibid. Idem. P.130. 

4. Second quarter or the middle of the 13th Century. History of Skt 
poetics, S. K. De //. P. 259. 1960. 

5. At the middle of the 13th Century. Ibid, Ibem. P. 260. 

6. Suvrttatilakam—II. 44. Upendravajrarp Vamsastham Paryahtaika- 

ksaradhikarn. 

Amaracandra—Indravajropendravajrayorantaguroh Pragadhikala- 
ghunendra vamsa vamsasthe—Kavyakalpalata. Pratana. 

I. p. II. Kasi. ed. 1942. 
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Even the commentators of the standard works have not 
failed to trace these tendencies of metricists. Manikyacandra 
in his commentary on KavyaprakaSa adduces instances how r 
from Siddhichandha Pramitaksara can be created by 
dropping two syllables from the fore part of the pada and 
seven syllable from the hind and Drutavilambita by deduc¬ 
ting two from the last part and the seven from the first. 1 
Likewise, Srutavodha 2 lays down that Campakamala would 
be converted to Manimadhyam if the last syllable of it is 
dropped. Hamsi 3 would get its form Mandakranta, if the 
last part of the latter which is demarcated by yati, has been 
dropped. 

The works both published and unpublished just discussed, 
are indeed noteworthy for their elaborate treatment of Skt 
and non-Skt metrics. They have merits of their own, but 
they are, in reality, nothing more than elementary text 
books, excellent resumes of which methodically sanction the 
speculations of the predecessors embodying different 
traditions. 

The standard works among these are followed by a host 
of commentators, who dialate on the explanation of the 
passages, which practically add nothing new but paraphrase 
the already existing matters by lucid expositions embedded 
in file language. 

This age witnessed also a host of easy manuals. These 
works used to repeat only conventional topics in the same 


1. Ullasa IX. PP. 334—35 Mysor ed. 

Svam varnacyutam yatha—Nrpa ditijamaraprabhunataiighriyugo / 
jaladadyutirbibhulj II. 

Atra srlparsvavarnane Siddhicchandasi pratipadamadya ksara- 
dvayasyantyaksarasaptakasya ca cyutau pramitaksaravrttena 
tathadyaksarasaptakasyantyaksaradvayasya cyutau drutavilamvita- 
vrttena tasyaiva varnanam //. 

2. Campakamala yatra bbavedantyavihina premanidhe/chandati daksa 
ye kavayastanmanimadbyam te vruvate. Srutabodha. 14. 

3. Verse. 15. Ibid. 
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stock of phraseology even without annotating the crucial 
issues already existed in the preceding works. The work to 
be introduced presently depends upon no system but appears 
to have been written for enlightenment of the theory of 
metrics. 

Jagannatha’s Chandopiyusa is such a work still unpub¬ 
lished. This work in form is indeed one of the most exhaus¬ 
tive and noteworthy presentations of the later time 1 . It 
displays a very subtle and independent treatment or at least 
an attempt at a rethinking of the old problems. The author 
shows himself conversant with the old theories which he 
represents in his work and which he endeavours to harmonise 
with new currents of thought. 

The work distributes its subject matter in four chapters. 
It is in the form of sutras with a vrtti thereon of the 
author’s own. 

The first chapter is an introductory one. Here the author 
enumerates in eighty sutras different sorts of mnemonics 
and techniques to be applied in the work. He seems to 
introduce a novel device, here where in addition to eight 
syllabic mnemonics 2 3 some other terms also have been enu¬ 
merated which are author’s own creation, viz. "gha” repre¬ 
sents two shorts, “k§ah" two longs ; 8 kah and khah make 
provisions for doublets consisting of short long and long 
short respectively. Duplication of any terminology has been 
represented by the vowel u 4 and the termination of the 
middle position has been marked out by consonant “n”. 5 For 


1. The only codex which is found in the collection of BORI with ms. 
No. 450 of 1892 —95 BORI is utilized here. 

2. Fol. 6a—Sarvadyamadhyanteyugesu ma bha ja.etc. 

cf. Fol. 20b. Ksadaih pratyapidafr. 

3. Fol. 6b—Uparodvilj—Uparo yasyadityuparo mursurityadigane 

dviravirtto, vodhyo madvayam sadvaymityadi. 

4. Fol. 6b laughah gau k$ash 

5. nantomadhyavrt. Fol. 6a. madhye vartate iti madhyavrt. 
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the pause or ceasure, two different terms such as “tha’ 1 has 
been prescribed for syllabic metres and “bha” for the 
matra metres. 

Four matra Gaijas,ta, ca, da and na have been prescribed 
one each for the GaHas of six matras, five matras, four 
matras, and two matras respectively. In addition to it, Gaija 
of four matras for Arya and its variety has been designated 
as ‘'ha”. 2 

In defining the syllabic metres, the author follows a 
method entirely different from the traditional mode of ex¬ 
pression. In order to restore its brevity it adopts the shortest 
possible means. This method is totally different from the 
traditional one. The author very intelligently points out 
the common parts of the different metres in terms of their 
mnemonic constituents and defines a number of metres in 
such a way that the interrelation of those metres concerned 
becomes obvious at once with the very acquaintance with 
definitions themselves, 3 The importance of this has been 
already comprehended by Amaracandra who aptly termed 
it as marmajfia. 4 

For example, the definition of “jaloddhatagati” metre 
“jasajasa” which can form the first part of the “prthvi” 

metre whose definition runs thus “yake prthvi.”, This 

definition impiles the sense jasajasayaka will be the form of 
prithvi. 

The definition of Chandah covers in its scope both 
vjtta and Jati by its logical and adoptable appropriateness. 5 

In the treatment of the last syllable in a feet as being 
optionally long our author extends full support that is why 

1. Jihvesthavisramo bha. Fol. 6b. 

2. Sattuh Paflca Ca Catvaro dah Fol. 6a Labah 

3. Fol. 32—dvirjasorjaloddhatagtih sastho tha.yake pri- 

thvyaslamitha vrtti—Dvirjasoyake pare prthvivrttamastamitha. 

4. Vide, Kavyakalpalata pra 1, p.ll, kasi. ed. 1942. 

5. Fol. lb. Matraksarasamkhyaya niyata vakcchandah. 
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he cannot justify the argument laid down by Halayudha who 
raged against it. 1 

In a manner quite opposite to the ancient authorities, 
Jagannatha’s definition of the “quarter of a verse” has ex¬ 
cluded the Upajati and padacatururdhvadi class in consider¬ 
ation of their special features. 2 He can not cope with the 
sanction of Narayaijabhatta whose section for the Upajati 
was restricted only to the class of two or more akin vtttas. 8 
In a manner quite different from his orthodox predecessors, 
the author wants to include Daijdaka among Matravrtta. 
Jayaklrti seems to hint at this point and he includes it in 
the chapter VI along with the Matravrttas. 4 

In the 2nd chapter $atpratyayas have treated in extenso' 
Third chapter begins with the Upajati and Padacatururdha 
class being followed by Daijdaka and Matra metres. Matra 
chanda is introduced with “Marutcchandah” consisting of six 
gaijas of four matras followed by “Klrtih” of seven four 
matric. ganasglti, seven and a half-upagitih having one laghu 
in place of one ga9a—when this laghu is in the first half this 
is udgltih and when placed in the last half this is Arya. 5 
This is followed by the discussion on the Vaitallya-pracyavttti 
Matrasamaka group. Each discussion is appended with a 
“SamgrahaSlokas” which is the sectional synopsis on the 
topics just treated. Besides, we came in contact with a 
number of Pkt metres (Fol. 30b) such as Sukhaplta, Harigiti, 


1. Etena Vikalpayarp du$ayan Bhattahalayudhah parastah Fol. 5a. 

2. dvayoranghr! misrana upajatih. Dvayoschandayormisrane upajatiS- 
chando gayatryadivat sanianyasamjaeyarp—Fol. 18b. 

3. Samanaksarasarnkhyapadayo dvayoreva ca misrane upajatiriti 
Narayapoktaip tu nadeyamanugrabakapramanabhavat tadvirodhat 
proyogavirodhaccetidik. Fol. 19a. 

4. cf. Jayakirti. VI. 37. Magadhika gunajatirdvipaditrayamutsavai 
dvitayamapicarama/Paacalayottaravidhyopi candavrsfhyadidandaka 

Ganadhoktafi. 

5. Fol. 22b. Sad<}a Marut.Saptasamudraklrtih.Ardhegl- 

tih laupagitih purva udgltih—para Arya. 
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Dvipatham, Saurasthra 1 , Unnala and Mahotsava, Fourth 
ehaprer proceeds to discuss Vrttachandas 9 . It then takes up 
the Ardhasama and Visamavrttas which closes with the 
l 'gadya”. Inclusion of the last mentioned topic is justified 
because it has been appertained by Pihgala as gatha, by an 
■extended use of the term. 8 

It does not pay a lurking regard for the old writers and 
does not bring back blindly or any of the old ideas for appro¬ 
priation to his manual. ChandopiyU§a displays a reactionary 
tendency in its language, its subtle reasoning and its unspar¬ 
ing criticism of the earlier writers. To substantiate this, we 
can adduce only few cases out of the many. 

“Hrasvam Laghu”—it has been sanctioned by the great 
grammarian Paijitji. He accepts it and at the same time he 
cannot deny the time honoured usage in the composition— 
that is why he laid down Prahradeb Prakkvacit.* 

Jagannatha did not hesitate in picking up the irregular 
use of the great poet grammarian Bhatti 5 who used “nagana” 
or three laghus in the first four syllable violating the rule 
‘ ‘Naprathamatsnau’ 

Even the irregular use of Doha cannot escape 8 from his 
keen observation. 

The author of Chandoplyusa displays a subtle and inde¬ 
pendent treatment or at least an attempt at a recapitulation 
of the old problems. He is conversant with the prosodical 


1. Fol. 24a. danadrakeraye • bhakje vaitaliyamaupacchandasikmapat- 
atilaka. 

2. Fol. 3. Vrttam.Aksaresu vrttam matrasu jatim vyavas- 

thapyethyuktaschandasam samjaa. 

3. Aniyamabhavat gadyam—Atranuktam gatheti Pingala sutrepi gatha 
Sabdena gadyamevavivaksitam. Fol. 44b. 

4. Fol. 3b. 

5. Pravibhayarncakarasaviti Bhattikavye prathama Nagana prayoga- 
dasvarasa eva. Fol. 40a. 

6. Fol. 44, Bhasakavi Cakravarty Viharikrte dvipathe dvitiye’nghrau 

sanmatraka syabhavat. 
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theories of the predecessors, which he does not set aside, 
but endeavours to harmonize them with new currents of 
thoughts. In his general treatment he makes an attempt to 
cover almost all the trends of thoughts traversed by his 
predecessors. 

In short it can be said that Chandopiyu§a deserves to be 
mentioned with high esteem because of its novelty of treat¬ 
ment, albeit the obscurities due to its brevity of exposition 
necessitating lucid commentaries instead of a simple vrtti. 

To most of the writers who followed the foot steps of 
Pkt Piftgalam. Vrttaratnakara and Gaiigadasa, there was 
hardly any original work. The details of the new system 
having already been gradually accepted there was apparently 
no occasion for any creative work. There are very few in 
number like the author of Chandopiyuga and the versatile 
scholar Bhaskara Raya 1 , who possess the genius of making 
an entirely new departure. 

Gangadhara’s ChandonuSasanam is the only work among 
the three (1) ChandonuSasanam, (2) Chandosarah and (3) 
Chandahpatha 2 available till now, working but the already 
accumulated stock of ideas in the light of a new scheme. 
Novelty of its treatment lies not in critical elaboration, but 
in novel arrangement of the metres. Technical terms and 
figurative symbols in the code of nomenclature regulating 
the cardinal principle of the science are indicative to line 
traversed by the Pkt tradition. Varijavrttas have to lose its 
own identity because of their existence to the matra basis, 
This work comes from the pen of a versatile scholar of 
the 19th century whose manysided scholarship enriched the 
Skt literature in all ways. The codex consisting of 42 folia, 
distributes its subject matters in six chapters. In the first 

1. Two voluminous works :— 

Bhasyaraja—MS. ASB. Ill A77 ; Vfttacandrodaya III C 94. 

2. 1. Skt college, chandah 34. 2. Skt. coll, chandah 37. 3. An incom¬ 
plete work, containing 2 Folia, but appeared to be or commentary 
on Pingala ch. Sutra. 
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chapter it, instead of treating the Varijaganas and Matraga- 
9as differently, places them under the same category. Thus 
“Ma” having three gurus 8 is to be read among the group of 
the six matras rather than among Varnagat-as, though he 
mentions the MatragaOas adopted by his perdecessor. After 
making a fair treatment of Devata, Mitra and Amitra of the 
Gaijas in the chapters II and III respectively, it enumerates 
the metres in general. In the treatment of the syllabic 
metres Gangadhara adopted a new principle in which the 
syllabic metres are arranged in accordance with the number 
of syllabic instants in a pada 3 . Fol. 31a. “Atha misrakama- 
dhyayah vyakhyamo varnamatrayah yatra vai§amyamuddis- 
•ham padesu varija matrayoh”. 

In the following chapter the subjects have been arranged 
in the mixed principles such as “varijasamye kalavaisamya’’ 
equal in syllables but not in matras—in which category fall 
the Anustubh and the Upajati. “Matraya varQena Ardha- 
samam”—that comprises the metre Vegavatl, Puspitagra ■, 
Padanirdesena kalayardhasamam vanjato visamapadaprakar- 
anam'’—equal number of matras in each alternative half but 
not equal number of syllables—this includes, Vaitaliya ; 
Aupacchandasika etc. “Padanirdesena kalavarqavaisamyam’’- 
in this group besides some known Pkt metres there are 
“Viggatha” Simhini etc. The last one is “Kalasamye varija- 
vaisamyam” which contain equal number of matras but not 
equal number of syllables to which group can be included the 
metre “Hakali” as a solitary instance. 8 

1. Fol. 3a. Triguruh satkalojneyo makarastriksaramekah madhyalaghu 
paficakalah trivarnastureva ucyate. 

2. Fol. 8a. Pade pade samavarna yatra capi kala samah Atkanamani 

uktavrttasyat.Fol. 8b; Ekovarnah adyavargah matra dvan 

dhah Ekoharah.Fol. 10b;. Vrttanustup varnasta syadad 

yovargo’stau Dvimatra adyo sthauharavarnasea vidyunmala namna 
sa khyata. 

3. Fol. 39. Prathamau Tu caturdasau kalavekadasauksaraghatitau se?au 

daso'ksaraghatitau hakalirupalj kavi gaditam. 
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The concluding chapter designated as "Samamatriyama- 
dhyaya” dwells on purely Pkt metres beginning from 11 
matras in each pada to 32 matras. This comprises nearly all 
metres beginning from eleven matric Dlpaka, twelve matric 
Madhubharah etc. including even Daijdakala 1 which consists 
of two or three hundred kalas. 

This work in brief extends an outline of a new system 
which attempts to take into consideration all the metres in 
view and to build a synthetic theory of metres that hitherto 
does not exist, blotting out the distinction lies between varija- 
chanda and matrachanda. 

With works discussed before, we can temporarily close 
our survey. Practically speaking, the details regarding all 
kinds of metrical systems having already been well established, 
there are apparently no room for any creative work. The 
commentators who crowded this period busied themselves in 
interpreting the already established rules, in adding here and 
there some minor points of details not clearly made out by 
the predecessors. This period, obviously like the preceding 
ones, witnesses numberless commentaries written on standard 
works like Vrttaratnakara, Pkt Pingalam, Chandomanjar! 
and even on Strutobodha. Most of them however remained 
in manuscripts swelling up the collection of the different 
mss. centres. 

For these with whom we come in direct contact either in 
printed or in manuscript form we would propose to prepare 
some digestive notes concentrating only on vital points on 
which they make deliberations. Besides, we would not lay 
aside the minor commentaries also written on the standard 
texts, of course, we would cast only some cursory glances 
on them without going into details for they do not call for 
any such treatment. 

i Pol. 40b. Laghugururniyamabhavat dvitrisastakalavargo dandakalah 

Tadyadi sarvavaraiialaghu bhavati Pingalana gabhanatyeva. 
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In the major commentaries, two distinctive characteris¬ 
tics are discernible. One, a made easy type of works belong¬ 
ing to a group of faithful commentators who are more anxi¬ 
ous to interpret than to incorporate new ideas in the system 
they commented upon. The second type is a kind of criti¬ 
cal elaboration, which dwelt upon each and every side of the 
works minutely. But they sometimes suffer from an inordi¬ 
nate bias for the orthodox traditions and from occasional 
obstinate haphazard generalizations as well. In their treat¬ 
ment we find the scholastic delight in indulging in fastidious 
refinements. But at the same time there is a sincere effort 
to unify the various currents of thoughts and principles estab¬ 
lished in different traditions by synthesising them with the 
central principle of Vedanga chanda. 

Most outstanding of the first type are the commentaries 
of Narayanabhatta, of Ramacandrakavibharatl and others 
whowrote on Vrttaratnakara and of the second type there 
are Abhinavavrttaratnakara on Vrttaratnakara and Bha§ya 
Raja on Pingala chandasiitra. Both of them are from the 
versatile scholar Bhaskara Raya. 

Some of the commentators have been credited to play 
double role as commentator and as a full-fledged author. This 
sometimes resulted in presenting two separate works or a 
unified one. Abhinavavrttaratnakara ascribed to Bhaskara 
Raya maybe a commentary on Vrttaratnakara or a critical 
elaboration on metrics in general. 

Among the commentators of Vrttaratnakara, chronologi¬ 
cally the first place may be assigned to Ramacandrakavibha¬ 
ratl 1 . He is known to be the author of another work on 
metrics named Vrttamala which incidentally gives an account 
by the celebrated monk Mahanetraprasada. 2 

Most of the excerpts are from Pingala, Jayadeva, Chan- 
domanjarikara and Srutabodhakara. 

1. Vrttaratnakara Paficika— ed. Nirnayasagara press—1948. 

2. Printed in Colombo by M. P. Ekanayaka, Bbarati press. 
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Ramacandra is a simple and sedate writer, so simple that 
he is bent on offering the reader a mere literary paraphrase 
on some vital issues which deserves scrutiny in treatment. 1 
But his lucid, practical exposition helps in many ways to 
make the subject of six pratyayas easily comprehensible. 

Among the commentators the most familiar is Narayapa- 
bhatla and his commentary “MaOimayi” is widely circulated 
in printed form. 2 3 

But this commentary is not an ideal one. Like the prece¬ 
ding ones, it suffers from inordinate bias for the orthodox 
tradition. In the observation of crucial points, specially on 
the issue of accepting the reading “padadau” because®, 
Srutabodha has shown the pada arrangement. 

The intention of Kedara is to restore the reading “Pada¬ 
dau” because, in this Arya verse the short is intended at the 
end of the 3rd pada, longs at the end of the 2nd and 4th 
pada respectively. But the case of the lengthening is due to 
contact of the conjunct consonant existed at the beginning 
of the 4th pada to which it maintains a “krama”, i.e. a 
seriality. 4 

But sometimes in practice too the lengthening of the short 
is obtained before ‘ hra” and "pra” but the occurrence of this 
is due to other reason. 

Lastly he summarises his opinion in a self-composed arya 


1. Comm, on I. 11. Padyasya caturthomsah padah, tasvadih padadih. 

Ww sastre padadau varpasya aksarajateh Samyogah kramasamjftito 
bhfivatltyadhyaharyam. 

2. Ed. Kasi Samskrta Granthamala 55. 1948. 

3. Comm. I. 10 “Yasyah pade prathame (Sru.4) ityadi cabhiyuk- 

taruktam, pathyabhiprayam va, tatra jpadavyavasthaya vaksyama- 
patvat—P.U. Ibid. Idem. Gf. Aryamudaharanta aryasu padavya- 
vasthabhavam vadento vrttikrtah parakrtah. 

4. Comm. I. 10. Padantagurostu laghuta samyogaparasyaivetyanenai- 
vocyate. Akramaparasya tu. padantagurorlaghuta nesthaiva. — 
Ibid, Idem. 
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stanza. 1 

In order to restore the reading “padadau” he has to say 
much. But in the long run his exposition on this particular 
issue proves that our commentator fails to understand the 
underlying intention of Kedarabhatta. Similarly, in connec¬ 
tion with his exposition of the generic role of Upajati, Nara- 
yaijabhatta seems to be bent on an interpretation which 
proved to be derogatory to the doctrine of Kedara. 

Kedara extends the scope of Upajati even to the metres 
belonging to Vijatlya class, but NarayaOa in his gloss does 
not support this. In his opinion, extension should be restric¬ 
ted-only to “Sajatya” class of metres. Therefore, the hybrid 
type of metres composed of uneven number of syllables, the 
metres having pause at uneven places and any type of matra 
metres can not be termed as Upajati. 3 

Narayaijabhatta's argument is justified and conclusive in 
so far as the inclusion of the Vaktra class among the Matra- 
vrttas in Vrttaratnakara is concerned. He elucidates the 
fact that there lie some affinities between Matra metres and 
Vaktra metres. 

In both these classes there is no fixed combination of 
guru and laghu, although the Vaktra class has been assorted 
among the eight syllabic metres and in both of them there 
are some common designations namely, patbya, vipula and 
capala. 3 

1. Atra Sodaharano mamakah Samgrabaslokah :— 
Yuktaparatvanimittaka prantagurorevavesyate laghuta / padantas- 
thaiagboriba guruta vesthasya jamhi//Comm. 1.10.P.12. Ibid. Idem. 

2. Anyasvapi jagatyadijatisvittham samanyasamkhya aksaratva Saman- 
ayatikatva prakarena misritasvicjamevopajatinama vrddha smaranti. 
Itthamityanena visamavarna Samkhyanam visamayatikanam ca 

jatinam ca misrane upajatirnama nastiti sucitam.Sarvasamupa- 

jatinamuktaya disacatur 'asa bhede bhavanti. 

Visamardhasamarupatve’pyupajatTnam Samavrtte?upanyasah sama- 
vrttagbatitataya prasaiigikah. Comm, on III 31 P. 82. 

3. Comm. on. 11.21. Atha vaktrasyastaksaratvenanustubhi vaktavyas- 
yapi tadvatsakalasyaniyatagurulaghutvabhavatpathya capaladi 

“RxlHxlAA. 
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With due acknowledgement, though NarayaBabhatta has 
profusely used the exposition of Vrttikara. he sometimes re¬ 
ferred to Yadavaprakasa without referring to its source. 1 

In connection with the inclusion of the metres consisting 
of syllables less than six in number, this commentary has 
pointed out that they have been approved in Pingala’s text 
as in the Sastrakara’s text according to the maxim jnapaka 
which is evident from his last chapter on pratyaya. 2 

In the section on Gatha, he has incorporated a number of 
excerpts along with the definitions of the Pkt and the 
ApiabhramSa metres. 

In short, NarayaOabhatta’s commentary which is more 
expository than critical has kept this exposition apart from 
the vexed question of acceptance and non-acceptance. 

Cintamaifi Daivajna is known to the metricist more for 
his work Prastara CintamaPi than for Sudha 3 , his commentary 
on Vrttaratnakara. Both these works are still unpublished. 
The date of the commentary can be ascertained from the 
precolophon verse in which it has been stated—Nandavana- 
5ara bhumitaSaka—i.e. 1559 Saka —1637 A.D. 

No peculiarity can be noticed in this commentary ; it is a 
plain and literal exposition made for easy comprehension. 

Cintamani like Trivikrama and Halayudha, has been 
illusioned about the Pkt tradition where the Arya has been 
accepted as Matra metre distributed among the four padas. 


Samjfia karya. Matravrttanama sankryacca matra vrtta prastare eva 
laksanamaha. 

1. Under 1.9. Taduktaip dirgham samyogapararh. Yadavaprakasa 

introduction verse. 4.ed. H.'Sinha Ray, 1977. 

2. Na ca supratisthantanam pancanam jatinam sutranuktatvannir 
mulateti Sankyam ‘'dvikau glau” iti prastara kat’nane “pare purnarn” 

iti meruprastarakathane ca Sutrakarenapi darsita.PP. 66. 

Narayana’s gloss, ibid. 

3. MS.ASB.G.5809 ; Prastaracintamapi—MS.10.1103. part II. Vol. 

' III prosody. 
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That is why he unhesitatingly accepts the reading 
padadau. 1 

Incidentally, something may be said about the Prastara- 
Cintamapi which though still unpublished is widely circula¬ 
ted among the scholarly world. 2 3 

This text consisting of three chapters with an exposition 
on it in prose, deliberates on the science of prosody mathe¬ 
matically developed in the circulation of all its possible com¬ 
binations. This work provides a special chapter designated 
as Khandaprastara elucidating the subject of rhythm. 

Another popular commentary on the Vrttaratnakara 
which has found its entry nearly in all the catalouges of the 
mss is the Setu by Haribhaskara still in mss form. 8 

Setukara subscribes himself to the view of his predecessor 
who adopted the reading ‘‘padadi” because, the verse in 
illustration is in Arya metre and in the metre Arya pada 
arrangement is not intended. 4 

Sulh a i)a has been severely criticized by Setukara, for his 
misinterpretation of the Sutra “vitanam anyad” restricted to 
the applied in specific case like Naracakam. 5 * 

NarayaUa has been severely criticized by Setukara on the 
issue of the Upajati, in the scope of which the former tried 
to restrict the metres with equal numher of syllables. It 
must be broad enough to embrace all kinds of hybrid type 


1. Idamasyodaharanam.Tarunam sarsapam.atharyatritiyapa- 

danta sundarityatragreti samyogasya paratvat trayodasamatrata ma 
bhuditi laghuta niyamyate. Fol. 5a. Ibid. Idem. 

2. Vrtta. Cand. ud. Fol. 245b. Prastaracintamani karadibhistosy. 

3. The work is coined with the date of the composition left in the 
colophon verse -Aksivahpihayabhumite varse (Foi.21)—1732—57— 
1675. ASB. G. 10338. 

4. Aryayah pada vyavastha na labhyate ataeva padadaviha varnasyeti 

pathah kvacit pustakesu labhyate yuktaicayam.Fol.4.N.L. 

T.H. 159. 

5. Yattu Sulhanena jyatsna.ityadi padyatrayamudahrtam tadasam- 

gatam naracakam taralagaviti tasyalaksitvat. Fol. 9b. Ibid. 
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of metres whether consisting of the same genus or not. 1 

Sulhaija had shown in his commentary that Manjarl and 
Kalika are synonymous. But Setukara points out that accor¬ 
ding to Amara “Vallarl Manjari” are synonymous and femi¬ 
nine whereas KalikakorakarOak are masculine. Therefore 
SulhaiJa is wrong in doing so. 2 

Setukara’s interpretation of the verse “Samastam vanma- 
yam vyaptam trailokyamiva vistjuna” is not truely in keep¬ 
ing with the orthodox spirit. 8 

In order to sanction these metres that are not dealt with 
in the manuals-, but are found to be used in the literature, 
Bhaskara Raya tries to show that the scope of Kedara’s 
definition of Gatha being on the line of Vedanga chandakara, 
is credited to be extended to all kinds of metres found in use 
but not in the given manual. 4 

We should here endeavour to make passing reference to 
a number of unpublished made easy type commentaries. 

Vrttaratnakaradar a or the mirror of 5 Vrttaratnakara is 
one of the orthodox type which follows the foot steps of 
Halayudha. 


1 . 


2 . 


3. 


4. 


5. 


Fol. 10a.— Etena samak$ara jati misrana evopajatitvam iti dvayoreva 
jatyo misrana upajatitvamiti ca vyacaksapanam pracam granthalj 
anadaraniyah. 

Sulhapa’s Comm. on. V.3.—Manjariti vaktavye chandobhangabhayat 
kaliketyuktam ekarthatvanna dosah. Fol. 10a. Setu. Asyaman- 
jarlti nameti Sutrakarah Yatlu kalikamaHjuryah paryaya tvamiti 
Snlhanastadpramadikam. 

Fol. 2a. Samastamiti samskrta prakrtyadyatmakamityarthah. 

Atranuktam chandasolaksanamaha. visameti .vastu tastuyac- 

chanda ityalyeva'gatha laksanath visamatyaditvaikam vmitaityadi 

vadatu.yaduktam Sutrakarepa atranuktani gatheti. 

Atrasamachandasamapyuktadi jatisvanuktanam kavi prayogesu 
drsyamanamiti tan tu paraudhrimatsaranitya dinameke gathatv- 
amahuh.-Setu. 

ASB. G. 5841. Incomplete. I. O. Codex is coined with the date 
1740 - 1684 A. D. 
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Vrttaratnakara Bhavartha Dipika 1 is an ideal commen¬ 
tary, to whom the real intention of Kedara has been clearly 
discerned. He parts with his predecessors while he accepts 
the reading “padadau” because Pingala has promulgated 
•‘Svarardhamaryardham”. 2 

Any.kind of matrasamaka group being arranged in four 
Gaijasof four matric group would be termed as padakulakam 
being padded with rime. 3 

Bhadravirat is nothing but Aupacchandasika but in the 
latter there is the provision for the arrangement of the group 
of six matras where the latter lacks it. 4 To enrich our 
available store of knowledge we can say that this commenta¬ 
tor has also been credited to have composed an independent 
work Vrttapradipa. We are here to dilate only those por¬ 
tions on which our commentators spared pains to bring rhe 
intended meaning to light. 

We would close our discussion by placing here a short 
commentary consisting of 14 Folia, entitled Sugama vrtti 5 , 
by one Jain Samayasundara. Because of its lucidity of style 
and simple expression the commentator has been designated 
so. The Vrtti has been dated as 1694 samvat. 6 


1. ASB. G. 5858 with no date mark. BORI MS has been coined with 
the date 1711 saka. 489-1899 BORI. 

2. Fol. 8b.-ASB. G. 5858 

Atra Sasthasthane ekaksaramatrasyaivabhidhasyamanatvat atrar- 
dhamatramevadhikuyalaksanabhidhanat svarardhamaryardhamiti 
PaingalTya sutrat caryayam padavyavastha nastlti gamyata iti 
Samksepalj. 

3. Vide Fol. 15a.Matrasamakanam paflcanamapi madhyeyaih 

kaiscidapi caturbhih padaih racitam jagatsu pada kulakamiti 
prathitam khyatam tatracante yamakamityatpnyayah. 

4. Fol. 32b. - Bhadravirat nama.idam. Yadyapaupachandasi- 

kannatiricyate tathapi matrasatkena gananiyamah - iha tu ganani- 
yama ityupadhibhedadbhedah. 

5. ASB. G- 10304. 

ft. Samvati Vidhimukhanidhirasasasi (1684) Sariikhye Colophon verse. 
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The next commentator of our concern is Bhaskara Raya, 
whose importance lies in his learned expositions of the Skt 
metrics, in his well known commentaries on the text of 
Pihgala chandah sutra 1 and on the Vrttaratnakara. 2 His 
erudition, reputation as a versatile scholar and profound 
scholarship no doubt added weight to his masterly creations 
and contributed a great deal to the preparation of the survey 
of the general trend of the Skt metrics. 

He is a polymath writer and is credited to be the author 
of more than fifty works four of which are on metrics. 3 Of 
these again two are known to be commentaries on Vrttarat¬ 
nakara only, and one is on Vedangachanda. 

Among them two are recorded to be the commentaries 
on Vrttaratnakara. 4 Truely speaking, Vrttacandrodaya 
or Abhinava Vrttaratnakara, a voluminous work is to be 
called as a critical elaboration on the metrics rather than a 
commentary. 

MrtasanjivanI is perhaps Bhaskara’s early venture to 
write a commentary on the standard work like V rttaratna- 


1* ASB. III. A. 76. 

2. ASB. III. C. 94. 

3. Vrttacandrodaya, Bhasyaraja, the chandakaustubha, and the 

Mrtasafijivani. First two are preserved in Asiatic Society of Bengal 
and last one belongs to the collection of Adyarlibrary (VI.No. 774) 
MS. No. 10. B. 7. 

S.P. Bhattacharyya noted that kaustubha is different from his own 
work Chandah kaustubha. Vadakutuhala, another work on metrics 
contains one section dealt with metrics. 

4. List of the mss of the College of Fort William 1825. (a) ASB. 
No. 653. (2). Vrttaratnakara TIka - vrttaratnakara pustakam patra 
sarhkhya 460 Grantha Samkbya 17527 (III C. 94) 

( b ) beginning Vrttaratnakara Vyakhya bhuyasya santi yadyapi 
tathapi Mriajivinyah kalam narhanti Socjaslm. 

Colophon :-Bharatupakhyabhaskararaja pranltayam vrttaratnakara 
Vyakhyayam mrtasaHjlviDyakbyam pratyabhidhanodhyaya Sasthab 
Ityadi chandah kaustubha vadakutuhalayam Vistara - Vr. Can. 
U. Fol. 10a. 
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kara, when he has not owned sufficient aptitude on the 
Chandah Sastra. 

The work is completed in 72 folia and Abhinava Vrtta- 
ratnakara is the production of his mature pen. It has been 
composed in 30 years after the composition of the Mrtasan. 
jivanl It may aptly be called a critical elaboration of whole 
Chandah Sastra rather than a commentary. The introduc¬ 
tory chapter which comprises 103 Folia, deals with metrics 
in general. 

While Bhasyaiaya concentrates on a definite woik dealt 
with by Kedara, he brings into review the whole of the 
works on metrics that he traversed. His acquaintance with 
this Sastra enables him to make a hair splitting judgement on 
many crucial issues. 

Bhaskara Kaya is to be called last important writer and 
annotator. Albeit he was othodox in spirit, like a practical 
politician he had to concede to a good number of lapses and 
violations. 1 For his inordinate bias for the Vedic 
affiliation of the Skt metrics, he would seek even the origin 
of Matravrtta in the Veda. 2 

He was intelligent and vastly read scholar. He exploited 
his acquaintance with old literature including the Vedas. 
What he did in these two commentaries on the accredited 
Classics is that he dealt with in old Sastric manner- But in 


1. Vr. Cb.U.F.476. Vaiyakaranacamiva Chandaslyanamapi savdikatva- 
visesena prayoga saranata. 

F. 75b. ( Ibid ) Evamanyepi mahakaviprayoga vahudarsibbirbimr- 
sya yathanubhavam samarthanlyah. Bhasya Raja F. 103a-b “Supti 
piovodba parivarjanameva varjyamiti Vasantatilakapadasya melana 

darsanadyathaprayogemeva niyamanam yuktam Fob 103b.iti 

sardulavikrid itasy a vyadbutaibhuta.tyadi Sragdharapada- 

trayamelanam hanumatab samgacchate. 

2. Vr. Can. U. Fol. 106b. drsyateca matrachacdamsi 

gopathabrahmarie pancama prapathako.ukthyadini 

padakulakabbasani vrttani. 
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no case, he could brush aside the practical side of application, 
the authority of usage. 

Bhaskara has regards for respectable antiquity, specifi¬ 
cally for his predecessor YadavaprakaSa whom he always 
referred to as “prancyah’’. On the other side, he was 
profusely used Hal&yudha’s Vrtti and never hesitates to jot 
down the flaws and to lay down the necessary remedies. 1 

He is to be aptly called an "elaborator and finished 
debator” and he proved himself to be antagonist to the 
most of the writers including even minor ones who do not 
deserve such a scrutiny in treatment. 2 An intellec¬ 
tual gaint as he was, he did not feel any sense void of dig¬ 
nity to seek support from Chandomanjarikara for the case 
of Vaktra class in order to justify Garudapuraijam who 
insert Vaktra in Prakirijadhyaya. * 

He has amassed a vast amount of materials from all bran¬ 
ches in order to note the lapses from the standpoint of the 
dicta of the metrics. 

Vrttacandrodaya written in metrical exposition indicates 
extensive learning and constitutes a compact manual of 
metrics in sixteen chapters or TarangasA It has begun 


1. Fol. 31b. Ibid - Praflcistvatraiva plutamelaneva navadha vibhaga- 
maha. Bhasya Raja F. 45a-45b-Caramasutradvayam na kartavyam 
iti vrttikrtam pramadah. 

2. Vr. Can. Ud Fol. 199b —kaumudlkara — sudhakara a kalidasadi— 
kavyapradipa Fol. 174a - Ataeva vanlbhusanakaradinam. 

3. Fol. Vr. Can. Ud 312b. Samardhavisama bhedena. Vaktrasya Traivi- 
dbyam. Garudapuranepivisamadhyadanyatra prakirnakadhyaya 
tatkathanam samgacchate. 

4. The sixteen chapters of Bhaskara Raya's Vrttacandrodaya deal 
exclusively with the poetic figures in the following order and 
divisions. 

(i) dealt with upto Fol.104a Laukika chandah ( ii ) metres 
upto Fol. 141a in general (iii ) Matrachandas ( iv ) Matrachandas 
having their alternative padas similar. (v) Matrachandas 
having their alternative padas dissimilar ( vi ) irregular or gathfi 
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with an intention of exposing the manual of Kedarabhatta. 
But the author could nor abstain himself from displaying 
his scholarship in erudite work of which are preserved 
the last two chapters for the Vedic metres. 

Bhaskara’s manner has in many ways been proved to be 
ingenious quite unlike other medieval authors. We would 
enumerate some in the subsequent. 

While dilating on the special features of three big genera 
Samani, Pramaijl and Vitanam, to which all the metres can 
be included, Bhasyaraja very earefully upholds the picture 
of the subject arrangement of Pingala in his Chandah sutra. 
All the sections, containing Vaidika, Matrika and Variika 
metres are introduced first without pada then the jurisdiction 
of the pada begins. Thus one can see that DaivI, Gayatrl 
etc. are without pada and after the introduction of the 
su tra pada the metres of Gayatrl class came into being. Simi¬ 
larly, Arya metre has no pada system. In the case of the 
syllabic metre we can see, three big genera Samani, Pramanj 
and Vitanam have no pada restriction and the jurisdiction 
of pada commences with the Anu§tubh metre padasyanu§tubh 
vaktram. 1 

In a manner quite unprecedented in his line Bhaskara 


in Matra metres (vii) Gadva or metre without feet (viii) Chapters 
dealing with pratyayas relating to metres based on matras ( ix ) 
Syllabic metres ( x ) Syllabic metres with their alternative feet 
similar ( xi ) the same with their feet dissimilar ( xii ) Irregular 
or gatha in syllabic metres (xiii) derivative metres (xiv) Pratyayas 
relating to metres based on syllables ( xv ) and ( xvi) deals with 
vedic metres. 

1. Vr. C. Ud. Fol. 272b. Prathama Vaidikachandah Supadavyavasthar- 
ahitani dam gayatradini tat paseat pada iti adhilcrtya padavyavas- 

tha...chandarnsi varnitani.Aryam padavyavastha rahitamadau 

pratipadyata tat paseat eva kathitaniti tasmadukta samani pramani- 
sthaniyama rahitam gadyayati vitana. 
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would refer to Daijdaka to be found in tne Vedic Texts. 1 

In a very restricted way we have talked about these 
expositions still awaited to be published. Bhaskara is the 
last great exponent of the orthodox school and the great 
annotator of the century. His name cannot be associated 
with the establishment of any particular system as has been 
done in the case of Pihgala or Vrttaratnakara although he 
shows great fertility and acuteness in his treatment of 
metrics which have been implicitly followed by later writers 
like Jagannatha and others. 

Here is given to Indian scholars a rich material for subtle 
distinction and endless elaborations with hair splitting care, 
befitting scholastic minds. 

No works in the Skt metrics other than these volumi¬ 
nous commentaries have brought into light the tentative 
efforts of the earlier thinkers. By their thoroughness and 
masterly exposition these would eclipse all the fame of the 
predecessors and would dominate, as it is expected, the tho¬ 
ughts of the generation of the theorists. 

1 he existing commentaries on Pkt Paingalam are mostly 
late and gloss-type words and are therefore hardly acceptable 
to a critical student of history. Of the commentators who 
wrote on Pkt Paingalam, of course in Sanskrit, only a few 
have been selected here with due regard to their historical 
importance. 

Ravikaramisra deserved to be mentioned as the earliest 
commentator. His work is not an ideal one. This is not 
a running commentary, neither is it an exposition but in the 
true sense of the term, it can be called either a perpetual 
gloss or an explanatory note. 2 It is accompanied by a full 


2. 


Atrotkrti paryantanamityuktirayukta danijakesvapi vaidikatve' 
syesthatvadatharvaria vaidikachandascitavatha ksaranyucyanta 
ityupakramya caturaksarantetyadi catuhsataksarotkrti rityantamuk- 
ta “atah param danijaka bhavantltyesam laksanamityupasamhareria 
dandakanamapi vaidikanthaphata uktali.—Vr. Can. Ud. F.106a. 

Ed. Bholanath Vyas Pkt. Text series, vol. IV. 1959. 
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index at the end of each part. 

The commentary of one Krstya whose exposition has 
been designated as Krstjiya vivaratjam also keeps reserve 
for such treatment. 1 

Laksminathabhatta 2 3 , the father of the celebrated 
author of Vrttamauktikam, wrote a voluminous commentary 
on Pkt Paingalam. It follows the footsteps of Chandoman- 
jarl, and utilizes the work VanlbhusaBam. 

Laksminatha omits attaching an index in his commentary. 
But he makes provision for an index at the close of the last 
chapter of Vrttamauktikam completed by him 8 after 
the death of CandraSekhara who completed only 1st chapter 
without any index. 4 Incidentally can be named the 
Pingalapraka§atlka 5 of VamSIdhara who wrote his 
exposition in Sanskrit. 

We have non-practically closed our survey of the princi¬ 
pal writers of the post medieval period, who deserves men¬ 
tion and treatment. The commentators and the text book 
writers continued to multiply the serial number of the 
catalogue of the mss of different centres. Only a glance 
at their names and works given in the preceding deliberation 
will show the extent to which their activity was carried, 
where the demarcation between Skt and Pkt is nearly in 
a position to be blotted out. 


1. Ed. Candromohan Ghosh - 1902. 

2. Ed. Bholanath Vylis, 1959. 

3. Fol. 203. ?-b. 

4. Vrttamauktikana. Fol. 52b. Vanamunitarkacandraiganite 'vde 

.Srilaksminatbabhattatmajakavi. 

Sri Candra Sekhara Viracite. 

5. Ed. Bholanath Vyas. II. 
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II. CHRONOLOGY OF THE AUTHORS 

Widest possible divergence of opinions exist as to the 
actual date of Pingala. Indian tradition glorifies him as the 
reputed author of the Vedanga chanda sutra. He has been 
assigned to the mythic age and his very personality lias been 
identified with the fabulous being represented by the mytho- 
logists in the shape of the legendary serpent, S e §a Naga. 

While the sole known basis for assigning a terminus 
aquo lost in the numerous mythological stories, the terminus 
ad quern is almost certainly the age when Savarswamin 
wrote MImamsa sutra. 1 Due to the wide conflicting views, 
the date of composition of this manual has been oscillating 
between the 5th cent BC. and the 4th cent AD. 

That he was the oldest amongst the extant writers on 
metrics is generally admitted. A comparison of the different 
printed editions as well as the works with different comment¬ 
aries would go to show that they do not agree about the 
number of the siitras in the texts. 2 

1. Savara bha?ya 1. 1. 5. Yatha makarenapi Pingalasya Sarvagurustri- 
kali pratjyate Pingalakrtimananumauyamanasya va 
Anandasrama Sainskrta grantfiavall 97. 1929. 

2. Yadavaprakasa has 288 sutras, Cal. Skt. MS. has 297. Halayudha 

has 308. Bhaskara raya has 300. Halayudha omitted IV. 8. 

Uktam Sati.etc. 


Halayudha Yadavaprakasa 

Bhasya Raja 

Sadgurusisya 

Nil IV.8; Uktam Sati 

1. Sumapratistha 

1. Uktam 

Madhyam Pratis{ha 

2. Madhya 

2. Sati 

Su Ca. Imanyunyam 

3. Satiukta 

3. Madhyam 

Pancachandarhsi 

Nil VI. 16; 1st sutra 

Last sutra on 

4. Pratistha- 

of 11 syllabled— 

the 10 sylla¬ 


Ekarupamsau ja 

bled metres. 

5. Sauca 

gaugah 

VahinI VI. 43 Nil 



VilasinI VI.27- 

VIII 2—19 Yadavaprakasa 

VIII. 13 Ekona ‘dva 

Nil Fol.108 

Fol, 119a 
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Earliest limit has been afforded by M. M. Ghosh 1 and 
Weber 3 who believed that the Vedic portion demands to 
be placed in a remoter period of antiquity than the portion 
dealing with the classical one and can be dated back to 500 
B. C. i. e. ,in an age simultaneously at the close of the sutra 
period and at the commencement of the Astronomical and 
Algebrical speculations. The lower limit has been fixed up 
by Dr. D. G. Sarkar to the 4th cent AD 3 who is of the 
opinion that the work in its present form cannot be much 
earlier than the Gupta period because of the reference of the 
use of Rtu as "Samketa Saiiikhya” expressing the number 
six. This particular term in sense of the six has not been 
stereotyped before the Gupta era and this very expression is 
absent in the Vedic literature. 

Mm H. P. Sastri 4 believed in the story of the Aso- 
kavadana according to which one Pingala has been appointed 
as the teacher of ASoka and his brother. In another disserta- 
ion. 5 Pingala has been incidentally placed after Pacini 
but before Patanjali. 

Jacobi had beLefs in this identification. Piiigala’s work 
like Asfadhyayi of Panini is old and has been looked upon 
as the prototype from its very inception for its planning and 
its execution. a 

Colebrooke 7 made a bold attempt to identify Pingala 
with Mahabha§yakara Patanjali, because, the former has 


1. Indian culture Vol. VII. 1931 P. 731. 

2. Indische studien Vol. VIII. P. 178. 

3. I. C. , Vol. VI. P. 110. 

4. Preface CIV Des. Cat. of Skt mss Vol. VI. 

5. JBORS VI.P. 24, 1920 ; Bihar through the ages, 1958, P. 241 by 

R. R. Diwakar. Cf. Kavyamlmaipsa. 10th Adhyaya PP. 55.1934. 
Atropavarsavarsaviha Panini Pingalaviha Vyadi Vararucipata&jaH 
iha Pariksitah khyatimupa. 

6. Indian Linguistics, P. 415. 1933. 

7. Misc. Essay. II. P. 53. 1837. 
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been aptly described Pingala naga or Sesanaga. Ramabhadra 
in Patanjalicarita described Patanjali as incarnation of Se§a 
and Mahabha§ya has deen referred to as PhaBi-bha-sya. 1 

Sadguru£i§ya the celebrated Vedic scholar in his Vedartha 
Dipika has taken Pingala to be the younger brother of 
Parjini. 2 Macdonell placed this VedahgachandahSastrakara 
in the pre-Christian era 3 i. e., in the 2nd cent B. C. 

Sukumar Ranjan Das 4 thinks alike and contends 
that Pingala, the author of Chandah Sutra lived in 2nd cent 
BC, in whose work the earliest reference of zero can be found. 

Siva Prasad Bhattacarya laid stress on the double author¬ 
ship of this work and believed in the existence of Pingala in 
the early centuries of the post-Christian era as the ornate 
metres dealt with in the classical portion could not have been 
found in the Epics. 5 Maxmiiller in the history of the Skt 
literature shows the improbability of the acceptance of the 
view that Patanjali and Pingala are the same. 8 These opini¬ 
ons require proper scrutiny with a view to finding out some 
reliable data for the establishment of the date of Pingala. 
The definite terminus is to be obtained from the references 
in the Sabarabha$ya belonging to the 3rd Cent AD. 7 This 
is a positive evidence that nullifies the arguments of 


1. Phanibhasita bhasyavdailj sabda kaustava Uddhrtah. 

Cf. Kindabhatta vaiakararia Bhusapa, Karilca I. A stone image 
of patanjali can be referred to in which he was engraved as the 
serpant god. 

2. Tatha Ca sutryate Bhagavata paninyanujena “kvacinnavakasatvara 
iti — (VII. 9 ) P. 75 Macdonell ed 

3. History of Skt literature. P. 431. 3rd ed. 1909. 

4. I.H.Q. VoL III. P. 375. 

5. Our heritage Vol. VII. 1959. P. 2 

6 . History of Skt literature 1859. P.244. 

7. Dr. S. Dasgupta accepts the opinion of Dr. Ganganath jha who 
fixes the date in 57 B.C. History of Philosopy Vol. 1. 1951. 

P. 370. Jadunath Sinha contends that Savara flourished in 300 AD. 

History of Indian Philosophy Vol.I.P.763. 1956. 
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Dr. Sarkar simply based on probability. Further, it can be 
demonstrated that the opinion that the reference of six 
seasons did not exist in the age of the Veda proved to be 
baseless. There are innumerable passages in the Atharvaveda 
where the names of six seasons have been expressedly noted. 
These passages can be unhesitatingly placed before 500 BC. 1 

It has been sometimes held that the classical metres dealt 
with in Vedanga Ch Sutra are in their most developed 
forms than those found in the Epics. Therefore the argu¬ 
ment that the latter must be placed in the post-Christian era, 
proves to be unacceptable, if one recalls in this connection 
the age when Mahabha§yakara has flourished and quoted 
numerous passages drawn from the works of his predecessors 
exhibiting classical ornate metres. Besides, Epic literature 
as a heroic poem should select Anustubhas as the only 
metre for the description of the heroic achievements which 
seems to be the only suitable metre as has been asserted by 
Aristotle, that Iambic and Trochaic have been chosen for the 
heroic poems for its special quality of movements and force. 2 

It has been further asserted by Keith 3 that the corrobo¬ 
ration of the evidence of Patanjali can be obtained from the 
Chandahsiitra of Pingala. 

These evidences lead us to the conclusion that the Chan- 
dahsutra of Pingala flourished sometime before the Christian 
era and not in the post-Christian era as held out by some 
scholars. 

The evidence of the existence of the advanced kavya 


1. RK. Veda.IIT.56.2 ; VII.87.5 there has been the references of the 
six seasons in indirect manner. Ath.Veda.XV.4.1 ; 4.2. ; 4.3. ; 4.4. 
.VI.552. 

4.2. = Grismo Hemantah Sisiro Vasantah Saradvarsah site no 
dadhata. 

2. Still more unnatural would it appear, if one were to write an Epic 
in a medley of metres as Charmon did ( art of poetry P.82 ) 

3. History of Skt Literature P.48. 


8 
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literature exhibiting classical ornate metres can be substantia¬ 
ted by the references of the metrical passages occurring in 
the Mahabhasya. 

The medieval mythological story pertaining to Pingala 
seems to retain some ancient facts in its own way. 1 Those 
classical metres are prior to the age of the author of 
Mahabhasya, i. e. 2nd cent B. C. But that does not prove 
any definite chronological sequence with reference to Parjini. 
There is a long gap between Patfini and the Mahabhasya. 
Pingala may safely be placed before the age of Patanjali. 
Now, if the Se§a naga is identified with both Pingala and 
Patanjali, then they may be regarded as contemporary. 

RajaSekhara gives some hints at the fact that the author 
of Chandoviciti is to be placed after Paijini but before 
Patanjali' 2 separated by Vyadi. 

Our assertion however would not go against the verdict 
of the Sastrakaras just mentioned, if we just make passing 
reference of a evidence for consideration. Among the metrical 
passages, there exists one-line, “Varatanu Sampravadanti 
kukkufafr”—exhibiting a metre appropriated by Jayaklrti, 
Vfttaratnakara and others but not by Pingala. If Pingala 
comes after Patanjali this verse would not escape the notice 
of the Sastrakara who in that case must have codified it, 
because, the Chandah Sastra is a prayogaSastra. 

These deliberations will go in favour of the assumption 
that the text of Pmgala existed in its present form at least 
in the 2nd cent B. C. if not earlier. 

Bharata’s work is encyclopedic in the scope but its pri¬ 
mary theme is the drama, consequentlyjin its application of 
metres, it concerns always with drama. 

As to the relative date of Bharata, whose apocryphal 


I. See Infra F. 11. 
. See Infra F. 7. 
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work devoted two chapters on Skt metrics and one for 
Dhruva metres, scholars are not of unanimous opinion. 

The text has been subjected to considerable rehandlings 
in later times, because Abhinava Gupta 1 himself asserts that 
he was aware of the two recensions 2 . M. M. Ghosh 3 lays 
down that the NS’ is the earliest available treatise on the 
classical Skt and is older than the section dealing with 
that of Pingala’s Ch. Sutra. Because, in Pingala the treatment 
of Classical Skt metres is much more elaborate than in NS* 
and Pingala’s terminologies have been left out of conside¬ 
ration. On the evidence of the Skt metrics only, NS’ may 
be roughly placed between 200 AD and 400 AD. 4 In case 
of the Dhruva songs 5 also, M. Ghosh laid down tentatively 
the same date. Mm. H.P. Sastri, restricted the date of NS’ 
to the far away past to 200 BC. 6 

Dieter Schlingloff in his introduction to Chandoviciti 
asserts that the chapters dealing with metrics in the NS’ 
are older than the work of Pingala. 7 The manner and 
methods discerned in this work Chandoviciti show that 
this work is dependable more on NS’ than on Pingala, 
Besides, there are some verses which are drawn from NS’. 8 
And the work in mss is no later than 4th cent AD on 
Paleographic ground. 9 Then we can have one limit of the 
chapters of NS’ dealing with metrics, by the date of Chan¬ 
doviciti, which is not later than 4th cent AD. 

1. Abhinava Gupta flourished in 11th cent. AD (1015.AD) P.112. 
S.K. De. History of Skt poetics. 1960. 

2. Dividho pajho drsyate — Ch. XV. P. 253, Gos. 68. 

3. J.D.L. P.30. XXV. 1934. 

4. Ibid Idem P. 36. 

5. Ibid Idem P. 38. 

6. JRASB Vol. V.NS.P.351 ; also Vol. VI.PP.309. 1909. 

7. P. 17. ed. by Dieter Schingloff — 1958. 

8. Raktamadhu Padma.found in N&.XV.21. 

9. Nach Lilders Ansetzgung dieser Handschriften etwa in die zweite 
Halfte des 4 nach christilichen Jahrhunderts datieren. 

P 4.Ibid Ibem. 
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Another limit can be furnished by the date of Pingala. 
The fact that Pingala is later than Bharata could not be 
carried out on the following ground i — 

(1) Taking the substance of the work, the text history 
of NS’ shows that even in the chapters dealing with Skt 
metrics, different systems exhibiting two recensions can be 
found- One recension introduces the terminology of 
Pingala 1 while the other recension uses the terms laghu and 
guru in defining the scheme of metres- 

Further differences of the style of treatment is due to 
the fact, that the respective chapters in NS' and Pingala’s 
Ch. Sutra follow two different traditions, in the treatment 
of metres they belong to two different schools. NS’ ’s 
tradition has been followed by the Pkt school of Metrics 
who appropriates generally those metres that are found in 
NS’ but are absent in Pingala. 2 Lastly, it can be said that 
the contention that the respective chapters of NS’ are 
older than Pingala Ch. Sutra is proved to be totally base 
less. Because in one recension, Bharata used Pingala’s 
mnemonics. 3 In the same portion, the term used by Pingala 
for the mnemonic is found to be used. While going 
to define the metre Daijdaka, NS’ inscribes the term 


1. Verses — 83 to 87 of XIV. XV.20 —21. 20th Verse is described in 
terms of guru and laghu and 21th in terms of Trikas. 

2. Skt tradition p kt tradition 

led by Pingala - arrangement of 1. Sarvasama, Ardhasama and 
the chapters — Visama, Ardha - Visama. (Led by Bharata) followed 
sama and Sarvasama. by Hemcandra, Jayaklrti. 

followed by Jayadeva 2. Bharata speaks of Vaitallya 

but does not incorporate. Pkt 
Paihgalam does the same. 

Most of the metres are appropriated by Hem. Jayakirti, Pkt P. 

etc. Such as Srenl (NS* XXXI1 297) Candanaprakrti. 

( Hem.II.349). Tvaritagati (NS' XXXII.237) with same designation 
(Kem.II.219) so on. 

3. Pingala Ch. Sutra 1. 3. 
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Kaguha 1 instead of the “ra”. Winternitz too thinks that 
Pingala-Chandah Sutra is older than NS’. 2 

From the date given above we are in a position to infer 
that the substance of Bharata’s work is probably much 
younger than that of Pingala, but much older than that of 
the Chandoviciti, the recently discovered work of Turf an 
collection. 

Therefore, taking the substance of the work, apart from 
the vexing question of different recension, the portions of 
NatyaSastra which deal with Skt metrics and the Dhruva 
metres, have been conjectured to have been compiled 
between 2nd cent. BC and 3rd cent. AD. This is sought to 
be supported by M. M. Ghosh who placed the chapter 
dealing with Dhruvasongs in 200 BC 3 , on the examination 
of its language. 

As a matter of Chronology next to NS’ can be placed the 
text of the Chandoviciti which has been recovered from its 
fragmentary condition and belongs to the Turf an collection 
of Late Prof. Liiders. 

This work has been edited by Dieter Schlingloff. 4 Of 
the 32 folia preserved there is hardly one which is com¬ 
pletely obtainable. The script of the ms will give us one 
Terminus of date of its composition. With regard to the 
other Terminus, we have to go through the contents of the 
text from the available Folia. In the manner of the exe¬ 
cution of the plan and procedure, Chandoviciti follows 
footsteps of Bharata more than that of Pingala. A few of 
the illustrative verses found in Chandoviciti have been 

1. Dapdakam namavijueyamutkrteradhikaksaram. Meghamaladikam 
tatsyannau cadau kaguhatrika II.XV.143. 

2. Winternitz. Vol. III.P.29. lunger als Pingala’s Chando sutradas 
XV Kapital ties Bharatiya Natyasastra, das liber Metrik handelt 
and zahlreiche Beispiel fur die einzeleen versmae gilt. 

3. Pkt verses of Bh.NS’— I.Hqu. Vol. VIII.1932. No. 4. 

4 . Herausgegeben in Auftrage der Akademic von Erust Waldschmidt. 

1958. 
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utilized by JanaSrayi 1 and Halayudha, We have shown 
already, there are some common verses in NS’ and in this 
.work. 

So on the examination of the contents of the text and 
of NS’ we can presume that the work Chandoviciti, hag 
been composed in a time between 2nd cent. AD and 4th 
cent. AD. 

Puraijic tradition through the ages has exerted its influ¬ 
ence on the scientific principles of the varied type of Skt 
literature School of opinion represented in metrics by the 
respective chapters dealt with prosody of Agnipuratja, 
Vishnudharmottarapuraija. Garudapuraija and Naradiyapu- 
rana in many respects exhibits orthodox system. Date of 
the two aprocryphal work Vishnudharmottara and Agni- 
puraija like other Mahapuraoas are uncertain. 

Vishnudharmottara is counted as an Upapuraija. But 
both these are puranic works of encyclopedic character. 
They in course of their rapid treatment of multivarious 
subjects devote a few chapters to the topic of metrics. 
Vishnudharmottara has only a few verses to dwell on met¬ 
rics. 2 And the brief contents that it possesses exhibits that 
this portion of this Upapuraija belongs to Orthodox period 
of history of metrics. 3 Agnipuraoa devotes eight chapters 
(328—335) on metrics in a fashion after Pingala and desig¬ 
nates them as “chandahsarah.” Agnipuraija has been cited 
by none of the known authors on metrics except some late 
versatile scholars like Bhaskara Raya and Gafigadhara Kavi- 
raja. Pancasayaka the work on erotics of JyotiriSvara sanc¬ 
tions the authority of the Agnipuraija as the author of met¬ 
rics JyotirlSvara seems to flourish in 14th cent. HalS- 
yudha in the 10th century picks out some portions without 
__ 

!. Asmasrumukta — Ch. VI. P.41 ; JanasrayT V.16 ; Hal — IV.42. 

Ksiyamanagradasana — PAS ; on V.32 ; with some deviation. 

2. lll.Ch. 308(1—20 verses). 

3. Bangabasi ed. Vangabeda 1314. 
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referring to Agnipuraija while commenting on the Sutra 1 .10 
and he lays down—“Vap&danteguru iti gurutvam satya- 
muktarn”. 1 In another place, Halayudha perhaps remembers 
Agnipuraija while he refers of the sixth pratyaya. 5 

This evidence would perhaps fix one limit of the date 
of these portions of Agnipuraaa. The second passage of the 
initial verse such as — Sarvadimadhyantaglau mnau bhyau 
jrau stau trikau ganalj has probably been copied from Jaya- 
deva. 3 Again, the sixth pratyaya which has not been dealt 
with by Pingala and Bharata in their respective works, has 
been appropriated by the Author of Agnipuraija perhaps 
from the work of Jayadeva. 4 Therefore it is not improper 
to place these portions of Agnipuraija after Jayadeva what¬ 
ever may be the date of puraija as a whole, which is a kind 
of ambitious cyclopedia. We may assume from what has 
been deliberated in the chapters of Agnipuraija dealing 
with metrics must have been composed in a time between 
Jayadeva and Halayudha, i. e. 603 AD and 1000 AD. 

Varahamihira’s work on Astronomy Brhatsamhita pro¬ 
vides the chapter 103 for the speculation on Skt metres. 
The date of this work has been more or less fixed with 
certain exactitude, in the 6th cent. AD. 5 

Jayadeva s ChandonuSasanam is the standard work which 
has been referred to by a host of the metricists of the 10th 
cent. AD, But Jayadeva referred to none. So we have one 
terminus for the date of this renowned prosodist. 


1. 328 /I 2 va padanteguru. 

2. Sasthapratyayo'pyardha paricchittirityeke. So’tyalpatvfttpuru- 
secchanuvidhayitvenaniyatatvacca noktah P. 238. ed. B.I. t874. 

3. Agnipurapa 327. 1—2. Jayadeva —1 — 1. 

4. Agnipuranara — 335—8 ; Jayadeva 8.12. 

5. Basu, Sacred book of the Hindus. 1912. P.lll 427 Saka era.507 AD. 
Iyer, Brhatsarphita, introduction v. 1884. "505AD is considered 
by some to be the date of Varahamihir’s birth and AD 587 to be 
the date of his death. 
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Jayadeva is referred to by Halayudha as Svetapatah in 
his commentary MrtasanjivanI, on the Sutra I. 10. “Vante 

guru iti pfoktam jaistu Svetapatadibhihi.on 5 — 8. 1 2 . 

Abhinavagupta of the 11th cent" in his gloss on NS’ quoted 
Jayadeva. 3 

Svayambhu perhaps before 1000 cent, AD, mentioned him 
as a prosodist who along with Pingala adopted the yati in 
Skt metres. 4 Jayaklrti in 1000 cent. AD too remembered 
him along with Pingala and others. 5 6 Bhatjotpala in his 
commentary on the Chandoviciti portion of Brhatsaihhita 
consulted Jayadeva’s work without referring to the name, 
and quoted the definitions from Jayadeva’s work. Dr. Kane 
has convincingly proved that the date of the Bhaijotpala 
cannot be later than 850 AD. 8 

The only commentator on Jayadeva’s work is Harsata 
the son of Bhattamukula. 7 This Mukula, according to 
Velankar 8 , may be identified with Mukulabhap.a, the author 
of Abhidhavrttimatrka assigned to 925 AD. 

Jayadeva is later than Mitradhara the author of Chando¬ 
viciti because, in the available MS. folia, Jayadeva has not 
been quoted. But he is earlier than Bhattotpala of the 9th 
cent. AD. So it is not unlikely that Jayadeva flourished 
sometime between 5th cent. AD and 9th cent. AD. 9 


1. Jayadeva 1.4. ; 5.5. Anyadato hi Vitanarp. Halayudha — Anya- 
dato hi Vitanam Svetapatena yaduktam. 

2. History of Skt poetics.p.112. by Dr. S.K. De. 

3. Sarvesam Vrttanamityadavart. sama sena Jayadevo ‘bhydhat 

Sarvadi.etc. (A. 1—2) 244.XIV. Gos. 68. 

4. JBBRAS. 1935.P.46. 1.144. Svayambhucchandah. 

5. Jayaklrti—Sri padapujya Jayadevavudadi kanam // VIII.19.ed. Vel¬ 
ankar. 1958, P.70. 

6. IBBRAS, NS Vol.XXXIII 1958, P.147. 

7. Bhajtomukulakaunajaharsataviraciiayam jayadevachandovivrtavas- 

tamo’dhyayah.on VIII. 12. Jayadevachandafi. 

8. P.35 Jayadaman. 

9. Vide, Jayadaman. P.33. 
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JanaSrayl’s Chandoviciti 1 deserves to be mentioned in 
this orthodox period, because, in the work of Jayaklrti 
Jana^rayl has been referred to with respect. 2 Not only that, 
Jayaklrti adopted the designation and the definition of the 
Upajati metre. 3 The lower limit of this work can be fixed 
by the date of Jayaklrti who is no later than 1192 Sam. 
which is the date of ms utilized by Velankar. 4 

Now we are to determine the superior date of the work. 
On examining the illustrative verses which have been collec¬ 
ted from the well-known poets, dramatists and the other 
sources, Mr. P.N. Pillai 5 and M.R. Kavi 6 concluded that 
the work may be assigned to Circa e>00 AD. Both of them 
are unanimous on the point that the Sutra was written by 
the king JanaSraya, Madhavavarman I and the Vrtti by the 
poet Guijaswamin, the court poet of the same king. 

Among others, i.e. , Velankar, 7 Ramaswaml Sastri 8 and 
Sivaprasad Bhattacharyya 9 the last one is the only person 
to negate the views of all that JanaSraya should be identified 
with king Madhavavarman I of Visriukundin dynasty and 
should be placed accordingly in the 6th cent. AD. 

But whether the work can be dated as early as 600 AD 
has to be examineddn the light of many citations (slipped 
from the works of these two editors after taking many of 
them under considerations;. The learned scholar picked up 


1. Ed. K.IV Pillai T.SS.163.1949. 

Ed. M.R. Kavi — Venkateswar oriental series No.21.1950. 

2. VIII.19. Jayakirti — “Mandavya Pingalajanasraya”. 

3. Jayakirtilj 11.117. naDavikalpairupajatiresa prakalpitayaih kvaci- 

dindramala. Ardhen Misrah Satbhedah.Indramalavibhagena 

Sarvastastu caturdasa.Vide vrtti chandoviciti on IV 35 

4. JBBiCAS. Vol.XXt. 1945. P.I. 

5. Introduction P. VIII — TSS.163. 1949. 

6. Introduction. P.I. Venkateswarapracyagranthamala 20.1950. 

7. Sardhasatavdi special volume. J. O. A. S. B. 

8. Journal of Madras Oriental Research Institute Vol.XVII. Part III. 

9. Journal of Oriental Institute of ms University — Vol.X. No. 4.196U 
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some of the illustrative verses. The 13 syllabled illustrative 
verse in Vrtti on the Sutra IV.66 breathes the air of the 
spirit of Kapphinabhyudaya dealing with Avadana literature. 
This verse must have been composed by some Buddhist monk 
of the 9th or 10th cent, who tried to imitate Sivaswamin 
of the 9th cent. Another verse on IV. 45 illustrating the 
metre Syeni, exhibits the story of Padatadite. 1 This verse can 
in no way belong to a date earlier than the 10th cent. AD. 

Again, the date of the Vrttikara can be judged in the 
light of the use of illustrating verses and can be fixed accor¬ 
dingly not before 10th cent. AD. and of the Sutrakara not 
before 8th cent. AD. 

Therefore the reference of the Sutrakara in Jayakirti 
which will help to build one terminus, would not be militated 
by this view postulated by this great scholar. 

We are now in a position to determine the approximate 
dates of the two works on metrics written by two poets of 
Kannada, Nagavarma’s Chandombhudhi' 2 and Jayakirti’s 3 
ChandonuSasanam. 

Both these authors belong to same age. Among these two, 
one written in Sanskrit spares a chapter for Kannada metres 
and the other written in Kannarese makes a fair provision 
for elaborated treatment of Kannarese metres. But some 
chapters at the outset are reserved for Skt metrics. 

Nagavarma traces his descent from a Brahmaija family 
residing in the city of Vengi. He was evidently a Jaina but 
would seem to have written under certain Saiva influence. 
His composition, so far as they are known to us are the 
following :— 1) Kavyalokana ( 2 ) Karnataka BhasabhQ- 
sapam 3) Vastu KoSa 4 ) Kadambari. 

1. Gamyatam Yathesthamesa Te’fljali / Stvaiii cikitsituip kuto 
manorathah // Tasya te gfhitarosaya maya I Padataditasya 
dautyamagatam. // IV. 45. chandoviciti. T.S.S. 163. 

2. Ed. by Rev. F. Kittel. 1875. 

3. Ed. by H.D. Velankar. 1949. 
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Lewis Rice in his preface to Kavyalokana placed Naga- 
varma in the early part of the 11th century as he has been 
quoted by a Kaijarese Grammarian of 1115 AD. Mr. C.P. 
Brown’s Telugu grammar of 1857 laid down that Telugu 
prosody comprises uniform metres (Nagavarma’s Aksarachan- 
das) and changing metres (Nagavarma’s Kartjata and metra 
Katjda metre) employed by NaBijayyabhatta in his Cintamaiji 
which was written in about 1130 AD. Nagavarma for his 
ko$a utilized Halayudha SsaSvata, AmarakoSa and others- It 
is worthy of notice that he does not name Hemacandra who 
died in 1172 AD. The terms Naki, Nakiga, have been used 
by Nagavarma. Hemacandra used them in Abhidhana 
■Cintamaiji in the same of deity but Halayudha omitted them. 
Lewis Rice in the preface to Karijataka BhasabhusaOam lays 
down that the author lived in between 1070 AD and 1120 
AD X Jaina kavi Salva, 2 who was supposed to be living in 
the late 13th cent, mentioned him in his Rasaratnakara. 

In his dictionary Vastukosa Nagavarma puts Rudra and 
his synonym before ViSDu in the same manner as has been 
done by Halayudha. Our author may be contemporary of 
Halayudha 8 or a bit later than him. Prof- DIksit placed 
Nagavarma of Vengi in about 990 AD half a century later 
than Pampa I. 4 

In order to strengthen the view of this scholar we can 
show that Kannada §a|padl elaborately dealt with by Naga¬ 
varma’s Chandombhudhi has been utilized by Jayadeva, the 
famous poet of Gita Govinda. The astapadl of Jayadeva 
are nothing but the §atpad! of Nagavarma. 5 The date of 
Jayadeva has been approximately fixed in 12th century. So 

1. Burnell’s Varpsa Brahtnana. P VI, VII. 

2. Karnataka Bhasa Bhusana — Lewis Rice 1884. Preface XX. 

3. He was court poet of Munja who reigned last quarter of the 10th 
Century. 

4. C i) Indian History Congress. 1953. P. 152. 

(ii ) K.G. Kundangar - J.U.B. Vol.VI-1937. Para III. P.50. 

5. Sara SatpadT 
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we can safely assert that Nagavarma flourished in the 10th 
century. 

The date of Jayaklrti, the author of ChandonuSasanaip 
has been approximately settled at the 11th cent. AD by 
Velankar. 1 

Jayaklrti mentioned a host of poets and Sastrakara’s 
whom he followed. He was later than Nagavarma, whom 
he implicitly mentioned in the VII. 10. 2 The metricist 
CudamaQi whom he referred to at VII. 15 is sure to have 
flourished in about 1000 AD. 3 

Jayaklrti remembered Asaga on VII. 7 and Svayambhii- 
deveSa on III. 22 and if the last mentioned one be identified 
with the author of Svayambhuchandah the upper limit of the 
date of Jayaklrti may be fixed at 1000 AD. But in Svayam- 
bhuchandah we do not find such as Ardhasamameter as has 
been ascribed by Jayaklrti to SvayambhudeveSa. ' 

We have seen before, Jayaklrti mentioned JanaSraya 
and Jayadeva whose dates have been fixed at the 8th and 
9th cent, respectively. 

The upper limit being fixed more or less with the date 
of Nagavarma, who flourished in 990 AD and the lower 
limit being ascertained with the date of the composition of 
ms in 1190 AD, there is no reason to deny the established 
opinion of Velankar, who placed Jayaklrti on 11th cent. AD. 

The date of the polymath writer Ksemendra has been 
settled on more convincing grounds. He is known by his 
other works by which he enriched the Skt literature. KSemen- 
dra left indication of his date in the work Suvrttatilakam 4 


1. Ed. Velankara. Jayadam. 1949. 

2. Gurvadivanaganabhag Vicitra Syat Purvam Karnata chandomat. 
Nagavarma has on ch. V.276 Cbandombhudhi ed. by. Kittel.1875. 

3. Prof. D.L. Narasimhachar of Mysore, thinking that both Naga¬ 
varma and Cucjamani are the preceding authors of Jayaklrti. 

F.n. IBBRAS Vol. XXI.1945.P.9. 

4. Kavyamala gucchaka. 2.1886. 
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and Samayamatrka. In the concluding verses 1 2 of the former 
work, he stated that he wrote it in the reign of the king 
Ananta of Kashmir. In the colophon of the second work 
we are told that the work was completed during the reign 
of the same king in 1053 AD. DaSavatara is composed in the 
year 1066 under the patronage of the son of the same king. 
Biihler? is right therefore in fixing the period of Ksemendra’s 
literary activity in the 2nd and the 3rd part of the 11th 
century. 

Ratnamanjusa, 3 a work on Skt metrics is written by an 
unknown Jain author. The work, notwithstanding some 
peculiarities of its own, follows in many respects, the manner 
of execution of plan and the spirit of Pingalachandahsutra 
It adopts the designation from the Chandoviciti of JanaSraya. 
It does not acknowledge any of its predecessors. 

Most of the illustrations seem to have been composed by 
the commentator. Only two of them can be traced, one 
has been (II. 4) quoted from Sakuntala (1.33) and the other 
(VI.27) from Bhasa’s PratijnayaugandharayaOa (II.3). 

On examining the contents of the work, Ratnamanjusa 
we can say only that the work has been composed in the 
orthodox period before the work of Kedara, in which we 
can see the sanctioning of certain rules pertaining to the 
optional lengthening of the short before conjunct consonant 
absent in the former. One limit of the work can be guessed 


1. Ksemendrenepranayi vipadam harturascaryakartu/rbhubhrdbhartur- 
bhuvanajayino’nantarajasyarajye III II 40. 

Suvrttatilakain, Kavyamala II. 1932. 

2. Kashmir Report. P. 46. 

3. (a) Samyoge napi ma I. 11. Ratnamafljusa cf. ghradiparah.I.II. 

Pihgala ch. su. 

(b) Sanction of hybrid metre restricted only to the metres contain¬ 
ing equal number of syllables in each pada. 

(c) Treatment of Samanarp, Pramaparp and Vitanatp—as of three 
big genera. V.l.2.3. 

Ratnamafljusa—Ed. Velankar. Bharatiya Jflana Pitha, 5.1944. 
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from the use of the term Indramala 1 instead of UpajatL 
JanaSraya is the earliest writer to designate it. Therefore 
our author must be later than Janasraya. 

As regards the treatment of different metres, it can be 
seen that Hemacandra alone appropriates some of them,, 
which none of the host of metricists give places to. Thus 
the higher limit of this work can be settled by the date of 
JanaSraya and the lower limit by the work of Hemacandra. 
Unless and until we get any fresh evidence, we can assign 
the work to the orthodox period, i.e., before 12th cent. AD. 
This work is surely later than Janasraya to whose school it 

belongs. 2 Therefore the work can be dated on 10th cent 
AD approximately. 

We have to reserve for discussion some of the works 
dealing with Pkt and ApabhramSa metres but which make 
provision for the Skt metres. In their treatment of these 
Skt metres they seem to fall in the line of the Skt tradi¬ 
tion. Among them Virahanka’s 3 is the earliest as we can 
ascertain from the data available to us. 

As regards the life and date of the author we have 
nothing excepting the date of the ms i.e., 1192 Sam stated 
in the work. This fixes the lower limit of the commentator 
who personally handled it. 

Velankar 4 5 thinks that there must be a wide gap between' 
the commentator and the author of the text and the differ¬ 
ence might be 200 to 300 years. Thus the author can proba¬ 
bly be placed in the 9th or 10th cent. AD or even earlier. 
SvayambhQchandas 3 of Svayambhu has been regarded 

v 

as a standard work on Skt, Pkt and ApabhramSa metres. 

The author of this work has been remembered by most of 
his followers. 

1. V. 27. R.M. 

2. Vide Velankar. JBBRAS. Sardha Satabdi special volume. 

3. Ed. Velankar. JBBRAS. 1932. Vol. 8. 

4. P.3. JBBRAS. 1929. Vol. NS. 5. 

5. Ed. Velankar—JBBRAS. 1935, Vol. 11. 
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Svayambhu referred to by Jayakirti is, however, a diffe¬ 
rent author as we have seen before. The upper limit of this 
work can be ascertained from the date of Jayadeva whom 
he remembered along with the school of metricians who 
recognized yati. 1 * 

Out of the 58 authors quoted by Svayambhu we can trace 
very few. Among them, SriharSa and Mayiira who flouri¬ 
shed in the 7th cent. AD. 3 are much known to us. 

The lower limit of this work can be fixed by the date of 
Hemacandra who referred to Svayambhu in this Svopaj 0 a 
Vttti. 3 The developed state of the ApabhramSa literature 
is clearly discussed in the illustrative works. On considering 
these points we can place Svayambhu on the 10 th cent. AD. 

Gatha LaksaQam or Nanditadhya 4 is a small treatise on 
prosody solely devoted to the gatha class of metres. The date 
of this author cannot be fixed with any certainty. But the 
following facts may be taken for consideration. 

The very name of the author indicates that he was 
belonged to a very ancient society of Jaina yatis. The 
author himself declared that he being a Jaina Yati would 
only explain sacred metres for sacred Agamas. Again the 
author declares with contempt that he will not use such 
ApabhramSa forms such as Jiha s Kiha etc. And these 
expressions are upalaksanam of the Apabhramsa language in 
general. This contemptuous statement about the aforesaid 
language indicates clearly that the author wrote this work 
in an early date when this popular language had no literary 
recognition. 

The lower limit of this work can be fixed with more 


I. 1.144. Jaadeapingala sakkaammi doccia jaim Samicchanti / Man- 
davva bharahakasavasevala (yava) pamuba na icchanti. 

t. 1.144a and 1.144b. 

J. Rambbetl Svayambhuh II 323. Hem./Rambha. 1.102. Svayambhu ch. 
4 - Ed. by Veladkar BORI poona vol. XIV. Parts I-II. 

5. Verse. 31 b. Taha nandiyattabhania jiha kiha tiba paie natthi. 
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certainty than the higher limit of it. Ratnasekhara 1 of 
the 15th century has quoted some verses verbatim from this 
work without acknowledging the author. Some of the verses 
can be traced in Hemcandra’s ChandonuSasanam. 2 

£andraklrti, the commentator of Chandoko$a does not 
mention the name either of the author or of the work. 
Candrakirti belongs to 17th century of the Safhvat era. 
Hemacandra too flourished in the 12th century and Nandita- 
dhya must have born much earlier. 

Velahkar 3 is right in assigning Nanditadhya to an age 
when ApabhramSa like other Pkt and vernaculars was 
regarded as unfit to be exployed by the learned scholars. It 
is probably at this time say in the 8th or 9th century AD 
that the Gatha Lak§ai)am is composed. 

Our account of the authors of this period would be 
incomplete, if we take no notice of the celebrated commen¬ 
tator who flourished in this period. They are the celebrated 
authors like Halayudha and Yadavaprakasa. Date of Hala- 
yudha has been fixed with somewhat certainty. Most of 
the illustrative verses in the commentary Mrtasanjlvani are 
panegyrics 4 addressed to the king Munja. Under sutra 
IV. 20 we find the name Vakpatiraja 5 when Lassen® assig¬ 
ned to the same period of Munja. But F. E. Hall identified 
Munja with Vakpatiraja. 7 Another name VallabheSvara 

1. V. 3. Chandokosa—V.56 Gathalaksanarp- 

2. N.S.P. 1912. P. 27b., line 15. 40—42 gathalaksanain- 

3. BORI. Vol. XIV. P. 16. 

4. Under IV. 19. B.I. edition. Jayatibhuvanaikavirah sirayudha 
—tulita—vipula—valavibhavab / Anavaratavitta—vitararianirgita 
—campadhipo Mufljalj /I Muflja appeared to be the 7th ruler of 
paramara dynasty of Malava, came to the throne in 97. AD. For 

details see History of Skt poetics by Dr. S.K. De. P. T21 with 
footnotes. 

5. IV. 20: Sa jayati Vakpatirajah, sakaiarthimaqorathaika kalpataruh. 

6. III. 841. Lassen. 

7. Vide P. 114. F.N. JASE. 1862—“Vakpatiraja I knew to have been 

identified with Munja who defeated yuvaraja.Vakpati lived in 

the 10th. cent. ' 
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has been coined in v. 2. But we cannot identify him. From 
the deliberation given above, we can infer that Halayudha 
wrote the commentary while he was the court poet of the 
King Munja of Paramara dynasty in the 10th cent AD. 

YadavaprakaSa is more well known for his many sided 
contributions in Skt literature than as a commentator. His 
most widely circulated work is Vaijayant! 1 , a popular 
lexicon in South India of mediaeval period as the numerous 
references thereto by the commentators on Kavyas go to 
show. His Yatidharmasamuccaya is a digest in eleven 
sections dealt with the code of conduct of the yatis. 
The first one is available in printed form and the 2 second 
is known in MSS. Besides, he was known to have written 
a number of works on Upanisadic philosophy, Ramanuja 8 
refuted the views of YadavaprakaSa enshrined in the above 
mentioned works. 

Ramanuja belongs to the 11th century AD (1017—1137) 4 
and YadavaprakaSa his teacher in his early life must have 
lived between the 4th quarter of the 10th and the middle 
of 11th century. 

According to Dr. Keith Kedarabhatta’s Vrttaratnakara 
which deals with 136 secular metres, was written before 
15th cent AD and Mallinatha used this work. 5 The earliest 
commentator Trivikrama was earlier than Sulha n a and 


1. edited G. Oppert—Madras 1893. 

2. MSS. D 2949, D.2950, D. 2951.of Madras Oriental Govt. MSS 

Library. 

3. Vedarthasamgraha—in P.2 in the Comm. (Yadavaprakasamate 

Sarvamapi cetanamera.cidbrahmanorap.) in P. 99—Atha 

Yadavaprakasamatatp nirasyati trtTya’pitivikrama Sam 1898. 

4. P. 100-History of Philosophy Vol. Ill—S. N. Das Gupta 1961. 
1017 AD Ramanuja wasjborn. P.104. He died in AD. 1137 after 
enjoying an extraordinary long life of one hundred and twenty 
years. 

5. History of Skt literature. P.417.1928. 

9 
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Sotnacandra who wrote their commentaries on 1190 1 and 
1275 2 AD respectively. According to Velahkar, Trivik- 
rama wrote his commentary on Vrttaratnakara some time 
in first half of the 12th century. 3 A MS. of Vrttaratnakara 
dated Sam. 1192 and written on Palm leaves is deposited at 
Jesalmir. 4 The lower limit of Vrttaratnakara thus is fixed 
by the date of MSS—the early part of the 12th century. 

We are now in a position to determine the higher limit. 
Weber, in his “Indischestudien” has dwelt on the fact that 
Vrttaratnakara is surely later than Halayudha as tt^e verse 
V of the 1st chapter is a direct attack against the view of 
Halayudha who divides metres into three sections—Ganac- 
chanda, Matracchanda and Aksaracchanda. 5 

Sivaprasad Bhattacarya® has shown how the familiarity 
of Kedara with Yadavaprakasa has been discerned in former’s 
verses 1.6, 1.9, I.lOd. These verses read like direct echoes 
of YadavaprakaSa’s introductory verses. 7 In good many 


1. Ed. by Gajendragadkar. J.U.B.NS. Vol. XX. 96.P. 

2. J.U.B. XXVII. Sept. 1958. Pt. II. Ed. by G. H. Goble. 

3. JASB. Vol. XXXIII. P. 26. 

4. P. 30 Dalai’s Descriptive catalogue, Gos. 

5. VIII. P. 206. 

6. J.A.S. Bengal 1962. Vol. 4. P. 194. 

7. The same verses—Ma ya ra sa ta ja bha na la ga.etc. are found 

in all the printed editions ofP.Ch. Sutra with Halayudha’s Com¬ 
mentary, thereby indicating these verses belonged to Halayudha’s 
Vrtti. Indische Studien VIII ; NSP. Kavyamala 91. 1938 ; Hari- 
das Sanskrita Granthamala 1947; ed. by STtanath Sastri. 1342 
Vaiigabda. Only Bibliotheca Indica series did not contain these 
six verses (ed. Viswanath Sastri 1871). In the concluding page, of 
this edition there has been an annexe, where in the estimated 
enumeration of the sutras of the Texts concerned, these verses are 
included. They are of course converted into 12 Sutras, (cf. Ma Ya 
dvadasa). In some MSS Weber had noticed this type of adaptation 
on P. 210. I.S.VIII “(In R. Wird Jeder der sechs vers des 1 als 

der zwei sutra am schlusse der Werkchens demselben deren zw'olf 
zu geteilt finden.)” 
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cases Vrttaratnakara follows YadavaprakaSa. 1 That the 
former used the latter has been hinted at by NarayaBabhatta 
under Vrttaratnakara I. 9. (Taduktam dlrghaip Soriiyoga- 

paratn).etc. The upper limit of Vrttaratnakara can be 

fixed by the date of Yadavaprakasa 2 we can place Vrttaratna¬ 
kara in 11th cent. AD. 

The respective chapters of the Agnipuranam and Vis- 
ijudharmottarapuraiiiam have been condensed in the metrical 
paraphrase of the Sutra text of P. Ch. Sutra. Text contents 
of the respective chapters dealt with metrics in Garuda 
puraijam 3 and Brhadnaradiyapuraijam 4 are grown out in a 

In some Mss, these verses are found along with the original text 
where there is no commentary, indicating as if it belongs to 
original text. The MSS in ASB Coll. (III.F.294) contained both 
the verses at the beginning and the total count of the number of 
sutras where 6 verses=12 sutras are taken into consideration. One 
Skt college collection MSS (chanda No. 6) reads the verses at the 
beginning of the text, though it does not count them among 
sutras which are numbered in MSS. Prof. Bhattacarya has dwelt 
on the fact that these parts in no way can be regarded as belong, 
ing to original part, because of the first expression (Jayati Pin- 
galanaga) on which no commentary was written. And it also 
may be fact no Sutrakara of renowned faith can do never such 
self praise. It may not be improbable that these verses are 
belonged to Yadavaprakasa’s Comm. In a MSS(Madras or MSS 
Lib. D. 901) thereof both these verses are found but editor 
thinks they are taken from Y.P’s commentary. But Halayudha 
and Yadavaprakasa lived in South and the former was 
more famous as commentator than the later. It is not totally 
improbable to transfer these verses under Halayudha’s comm, from 
that of Yadavaprakasa. 

1. Padairmilitaih padakulakam 

Y.P. IV 48 : (Ebhih Matrasamakadinarp 

Y.P. VII 19 i Najabha jau dvau lagau ca Narkutakam 

Vr. III. 92 : Narkutakam 

2. See Infra. P. 164. 

3. Purvakhandam Garuda puranarn—Sam 1314. Vahgabasl. ed. 

Chapters 211-216. 

4. Venkateswara ed. Piirvakharula—75 Adhyaya. 
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manner adopted by Kedara. Garuda Puraijam not only 
arranged the subject matter after the model of Vrttaratna- 
kara ; sometime it copied down the Slokas from the works 
of the latter. 1 

Brhannaradlyapuraijam in twenty Slokas dilates on the 
few rules on prosody which appears to be orthodox in 
spirit 2 but not in feature. While enumerating on the rules 
of six pratyayas its adaptation from Vrttaratnakara is so 
faithful sometimes that it can be charged with for his slavish 
plagiarism. 3 

On examining the contents of the respective chapters of 
these puraijas, on which the unquestioned dominance of 
Vrttaratnakara is clearly discerned we are to note unhesita¬ 
tingly that they have been composed after the appearance 
of the medieval standard work Vrttaratnakara. 

Vuttodaya 4 the only extant work in Pali language 
deals with the Cl. Skt. This work does not, strictly speaking, 
enjoy reputation as authoritative but deserves notices beca¬ 
use it is directly modelled after the text Vrttaratnakara with 
considerable plagiarism 5 of the theoretical consideration of 
general prosodical principles. 

In one hundred and tliirtysix verses 6 this work like 


1. Yada napi kramasarhyoge laghutapi kvacid guroh. 

2. BrhannaradTyapuranam.Samyogasca Visargascanusvaro laghutah 

purvalj LaghordTrghatvamakhyayati.dTrgho go lo laghurmatah. 

3. Cf. Vr. VI. 6—8a—BrhannaradTyapuranam—186—20. 

4. Ed. G.E. Fyer ASB. XLVI. Pt I. 1877. p.369. 

Ed. R. Siddhartha. J.D.L. Vol. XVIII, 1929. 

5. Para padadisamyoge yo purvoc guru vakaro laghu sa lcvacit vionyyo 

Tadudaharaparp yatha—cf. Vr. Rat. Padadi. 

6. Cf. Vr. Rat. .Sadadhyayanivaddhasya chandso’Syaparisphutani pra- 
manamiti vijneyam §attrimsadadhikam Satam—India, off. Librarys 
MS—Mr. Childer’s preseutation contains 139 verses. Burmese MSS 
also contains 136 verses. Mr. Minayeff’s two MSS published in 1869 
by Indian Academy of Sciences of St. Petersberg have same number 
of verses. 
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Vrttaratnakara distributes its subject matter among the six 
paricchedas. 

In its treatment of Upajati metre Vuttodaya adopts 
Kedara’s version in a manner as if it has been reproduced 
in Pali language. 8 The date of Samgharakkhitas, the author 
of Vuttodaya, therefore, can approximately be settled from 
the internal evidence supplied by the work itself. It can be 
shown from the given extracts that the author not only fol¬ 
lowed closely Kedara in its treatment of fundamentals and 
general arrangement but copied some of the definition ad. 
verbatum. Therefore it is not improbable that the Buddhist 
monk has the text of Vrttaratnakara before him when he 
composed this Pali work. This will supply us one terminus 
to his date. 

The other terminus is given by the date of the earliest 
commentator Nava Vimala Buddhi who wrote Vuttodaya 
Tika in Pagan during the reign of Burmese king Kyatswa 
in Circa 1212 AD. 

In the same period in the same spot we have been supp¬ 
lied with a number of commentaries such as Chandosarattha 
and a gloss on it by Sadhamma nana, Chappaccaya and 
Vccanthajatika by Vepulla. 1 

Accepting the date of Kedara as the 11th cent, and allo¬ 
wing one century to elapse between the author and the 
commentators we can roughly fix the 12th century as the 
approximate date of this Pali work. 

The earliest commentator of the Vrttaratnakara is Trivi- 
krama Surl who wrote the Vrttaratnakara Tatparya Tika. 
Trivikrama himself declared that he hailed from the family 

2. Anantorodirita lakkliana pada vimissa upajatiyo ta evam kil’ 

annasu vimissitasu. 

3 References have been supplied my G. E. Eyer, P. 370 JASB. Vol. 

XLVI. Another comm, entitled kavisara with a vrtti on it has been 

supposed to be composed during the reign of the pegu Monarch. 

Pharmarajadhlraja Circa 1385—1421. 
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of Angirasa 1 who has been settled at Vrddha Valabhi of 
Gauda family. This very term reminds us one of the 
Balabalabhi in Gauda in connection with Bhavadeva Bhafta 
of the 11th cent. AD who has been known as Balavalabhi- 
bhujahga. 

Lower limit of his date can be approximated by the date 
of the MS. of the author’s Uddyota on the Katantra. It is 
dated at Sam. 12 21. 3 The higher limit can be fixed by 
the date of the RajaSekhara whose Chandasekhara has been 
referred to by Trivikrama in many places. 3 The date of the 
former has been settled on the 1st quarter of the 11th cent. 
AD. 4 Therefore Trivikrama might have lived in the 12th 
century. 

Sulhaija left his date mark on his own composed illustra¬ 
tions. While illustrating Urddharsiij! metre, Sulhaija gives 
the date of his self composed verse Sam 1246. 5 In another 
verse we have the reference of king Vindhya Varmati, the 
successor of Ajayavarman at about 1160 AD. 6 Therefore 
Sulhaija must have flourished in the last quarter of the 12th 
cent. AD. 

The polymath Jaina writer Hemacandra directed his 
many sided activities to the field of the metrics. His only 


1. Ed. Velankar JBBRAS Vol. XXXIII 

Gau<Je$u Vrddhavalabhisthiraramyamurthi Bralnnanvayorka iva 
kasya na suprasiddha. The same has been repeated in the colophon 
verse of Sarvadeva pratisthapaddhati, a smrti work of the same 
author, the ms. of which has been preserved in the collection of 
the library of the Asiatic Society (ASB.G.5507). 

2. Vide, Ref. P. 26. Ibid Idem. 

3. 11.2.1. II.12.3 III. 108. 1.12. etc. 

4. JBBRAS. Vol.XXII. P.1.1946. 

5. Samvatsara rasapayonldhisurya sarhkhye Srlvikramaunarapate 
racitamyeyam. III. 35. ex.78. 

P. 70. JUB. Vol.XXII.NS. on 1953. 

6.Adhy. 11.17. ex.19. ed. Raijabhumisu Bhimavikranqo Vindh- 

yavarmanrpatirjayatyasau. J.U. B. V ol.XX. 
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available work in this field is chandonuSasanam 1 which 
dealt with Skt, Pkt, and Apa. metres and which is accom¬ 
panied by a Vrtti of his own, i.e., Svopajna TIka. Another 
work Chandascudamaiji is existed by the name only. 

About this versatile scholar we have more authentic 
materials than we have with regard to the most of the writers. 
The biographical and other details are to be found together 
in Biihler’s erudite but reliable work on this author. 2 Hem- 
chandra is famous in the history of his sect because of his 
endeavour to induce Jayasimha Siddharaja one of the most 
powerful king of the Gujarat (AD. 1054-1143) in favour 
of the Jains and to convert Kumarapala into Jain. 

Born in 1039 AD. He became a Jaina novice and was 
ordained as Suri in 1110 AD. After the conversion of 
Kumarapala and enjoying the royal patronage (1125. AD) he 
lived in Anhilvad patan for a great part of his life. It is due 
to his devoted energy, Jain literature got its impetuous 
upliftment in the 12th and the 13th cent, in Gujarat. Such a 
prolific writer ended his busy career in 1173 AD at the 
ripe age of 80. 

To determine the date of Pkt Paihgalam is not so 
much difficult now a days. This work is one of the most 
important documents of Mediaeval Indian literature not only 
for the languages used in it, but also for the references of the 
historical facts and figures enshrined in the illustrative verses. 
About this work and its time, we are pretty certain that 
we are with regard to other writers on metrics. That is 
why this work has been treated differently by the eminent 
scholars, 3 who tried to lay down the approximate date of 

1. ed. Velankar. 1948. NS. P.77. 

2. Uber das lebeu des Jaina MO nches’JHemcandra, Wien 1889 AD cf. 

Jacobi in Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics VI.591. 

3. (a) Mr. C.M. Ghosh—Intro. P. VII. 

( b ) Jacobi Bhavisattakaha ( German ed. ) P.5 

Sanatkumaracharaitam ( German ed. ) P. XXVI. 
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the compilation of the work from different angles. Examining 
the data collected from the illustrative verses and in consider¬ 
ation with the language from the philological point of view, 
they are decided more or less on one point that the compi¬ 
lation has taken place in the period between the 14th and 
the 15th century or between the 15th and 16th century. 

Of these scholars, Dr. Ghosal 1 and Dr. B.N. Vyas' 2 devo¬ 
ted their full-fledged energy and examined minutely this 
work from every corner of its possible issues and they agree 
among themselves in determining the upper limit of the 
compiler by the date of Hammir who is mentioned in the 
verse No. I.147. 3 Dr. Ghosal contends that if that historical 
figure is Hammira of Ranthambara, the date will be after 
1301 AD when the said king died. 4 But if this figure is the 
same with the king of Me war the date will be comparatively 
few years later, i.e., 1301—64. Thus the upper limit of the 
king being fixed, we are to examine the lower limit. 

Dr. Ghosal makes this limit to be determined by the 


( c ) Schubring—ZDMG 75.1921.S. 97. 

( d ) L.P. Tessitori—Notes. An Old Western Rajasthani Indian 
Antiquary 1914—16. 

( e ) B. C. Majumdar—History of the Bengali language. P.249 (2nd 
ed. 1927 ). 

( f ) Gune—Bhavisattakaha P.69. Gos.1923. 

(g) Dr. Chatterjee—ODBL Vol.l. P.113. 

Hindi and Indo Aryan -P.106. 

( h ) D.C. Ganguli. I.H. Qu. Vol. XI. P. 565. 

(i) Mm. H.P. Sastri : Preliminary Report on mss of Bardic 
Chronicles. P.18. 

(j) Dr. S.N. Ghosal—The date of the Pkt Paingalam. 

I.H. Q. March 1949. P.57. 

1. Dr. Ghosal’s thesis on Pkt Paingalam submitted for D.Phil. Degree 
of the University of Calcutta—unpublished. 

2. Pkt Text series IV. 1962. 

3. Dholla maria dbilli maham mucchia mecchasarira/pura janjalla 

mamtivara calia vlra Hammira //.1.147. 

. Vide S.N. Ghosal I.H. Qu. XXV.P.54, 
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date of Laksmidhara Bhalta, the commentator of Pkt. Pain- 
galam whose date has been coined in his work, as Sam. 
1657. 1 On the basis of these data for the higher and lower 
limit, Dr. Ghosal fixed the date of the work approximately 
between 1403 AD and 1500 AD, which however would 
not militate the views of Dr. Chatterjee and others. 

Dr. Vyas, on the other hand, fixed the upper limit a bit 
earlier, than the date of Vap! BhufaPam of Damodaramisra, 
whom Laksmldharabhatt'a quoted many a time in his 
commentary. Date of VapI BhQsapam can be ascertained 
by the date of king Kirtisimha referred to in an eulogy 
addressed to the king. 2 

This Van! Bhusapam, again mentions one Ravikara 3 who 
is supposed to be the commentator on Pkt Paingalam and 
was born in the same family of Damodara. If there is a 
gap of 25 years between Ravikara and Damodara, the date 
will be fixed at the 14th century. 

Now these opinions may be reconsidered afresh. Because 
like VapI Bhusapam, Chandokosa of RatnaSekhara follows 
Pkt Paingalam in the appropriation of the Pkt, and the 
Apa. metres only. H.D. Velankar 4 5 in his discussion on 
the metres of Chandokosa and Pkt Paingalam, has laid 
down the date of birth of RatnaSekhara. He was born in 
Sam. 1372/ and his other two works, Sisupalacarita and 
Gutiasthana Kramaroba were composed in Sam 1428 and 
1447 respectively. 


1. Colophon verse of the work of Laksmldharabhatta—Abde Bhaska- 
ravajipandava rasaksma ( 1657—1600 AD ) 

2. Kirtisirnha nrpa jlba yavadamrtadyuti taranl I. 82. VanT Bhusap. 
Kavyamala 53, 1925. 

3. Dirghaghosakuladeva dirghika Pankajam Ravikara Vyarajata 
Irsyayeva duhitulj payonidheryatra vasamakarotsaraswatl. II. 126. 
Ibid. Idem. 

4. J. U. B. 1933. Nov. P.34. 

5 . cf. M.D. Desai’s “Jaina Gurjara Kavio” II.P. 759, 
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Velankar asserted that both these works may be assigned 
to the 14th cent AD. And if the date of birth of Ratna- 
Sekhara is 1378 Sam = 1315 AD, there is every probability 
for the author to compose his work in the last part of the 
14th century, a few years before the completion of the 
work of Pkt Paingalam. Therefore we find no bar in 
inferring that the Pkt Paingalam has been compiled during 
the first half of the 14th century. 

Vaulbhusatjam the work on Skt and Pkt metrics was 
written in Skt language by DamodaramiSra who was born 
in DIrghagho§a kula. That he lived during the reign of 
the King KirtisiAgha (1360-1400, AD) has been said before. 
His date tentatively has been fixed in the last half of the 
14th century. 

Incidentally, reference may be made of the author of 
Chandomakhanta of which nothing pertaining to the author 
is left. Gangadasa, the Chandomanjarlkara mentioned one 
Purusottama Bhatta, the author of Chandogovinda. 1 But 
Chandomakhanta 2 is another work of Purusottama Bhaita. 
One of the Murshidabad editions of Chandomanjarl contains 
a magnificent eulogium of Purusottama. Chandomakhanta 
contains GIti metres which bear close semblance to those 
of Jayadeva 3 and they are the laudatory verses addressed 
to Siva and Parvatl. As for the date of the work we can 
assign a period between Jayadeva and Gangadasa. It is inte¬ 
resting to note here that while Gangadasa mentioned Jaya- 
deva, Purusottama did not. 

The next prosodist of our concern is Gangadasa whose 
Chandomanjarl has had wide popularity in the whole of 
East India and his undisputed authority has been recognised 

1. I. 20. ed. Gurudasa Vidyanidhi. 1939. 

2. Varendra Research Society Monograph No. 5 by Dinesh Candra 

Acarya Sastri. 

3. Sabacaridarsaya tamatula mattani Svapnasamagama mohitacittam. 

Ayirata mukulita locana malam DIpasikhalasadiksanabharam. 
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by all. Gangadasa came of a well known Vaidya family. 
His father was Gopala Dasa to whom is ascribed the 
voluminous work Cikitsamrta. After the death of Gopala 
Dasa, Krsnadasa and Gangadasa born of Santosa together 
completed the incomplete work of his father. 1 P. K. Gode, 
however fixed the date of this celebrated author within 
Circa 1300—1500 AD. 2 The results of our investigations, 
however, do not agree with Gode’s conclusions. 

The upper limit of the work can be determined by the 
date of the Pkt Paingalam from which work it appropriates 
a number of metres. 3 He is surely later than Jayadeva 
from whom he has quoted 4 a verse. The lower limit can 
be ascertained by the date of Laksmldhara Bhati.a who has 
quoted Chandomanjari in good many places. 5 Gangadasa 
again is cited in Kalapadipika of Puijdarlkaksa Vidyasagara 
under Bhajti VIII. 131. Putjdarlkaksa flourished in the 
15th cent. AD 6 when Gahgadasawas an author of established 
reputation. 

With a view to corroborating our conclusion about the 
date of Gangadasa, we may also refer to a work on KaviSiksa 
ascribed to Gangadasa where a verse from Dhurtasamagama 
was used for illustrative purpose. This verse quoted can be 
traced in the drama of KaviSekhara JyotiriSvaracarya. Accor- 


1. Vide I. H. Qu. XXIV. P. 319. 

2. I. H. XV. P. 521. 

3. Rupamall II. 29 ) Chandomafijari 

Kamala II. 30 ) Gurudas Vidyanidhi, 1939. 

Pkt Paingalam 11-82.88. 

4. Jayadeva XII. 28. quoted in Ch. mafijarl.1.22. 

5. Srenyudirta rajau ralau guruh—iti chandomanjaryam ganabhedena 
namantaramuktam Under II. III. P. 449. ed. B. N. Vyas. 1959. 

6. (a) Sahitya Parisad Patrika Vol. 47, P. 157. 

(b) S. P. Bhattacarya in his introduction to ed. Srldhara’s Comm. 
P.XXX is inclined to take Pundarikaksa Vidyasagar as a commen¬ 
tator of Kavyaprakasa. And assigned him to the early decades of 
the 15th. century. 
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ding to the verse V. 3 of that drama it is found that the 
dramatist was patronised by Muhammad Tughlak. 1 2 His 
time falls, therefore, in the 2nd quarter of the 14th cent. AD. 
So the earliest date that can be assigned to GangadSsa is 14th 
cent. AD. This can be substantiated by the date of the 
Ramcandrakavi Bharati who quoted from Chandomanjari 
without acknowledging it. 3 This commentator flourished 
in the 15th century. Therefore, Gahgadasa must have flour¬ 
ished before 15th cent AD. 

Srutabodha, a short but apocryphal work of 40 stanzas, 
has been traditionally ascribed to Kalidasa but some of the 
mss fathers it to Vararuci, 3 where the date of the ascri¬ 
bing is stated as Sam 1763=1683 AD. It has been known 
in MSS. since the 16th cent. Srutabodha is not known to 
Chandomanjari the popular manual in the 14th century. In 
the 16th century Srutabodha was a popular figure even 
in the far south. Narayaijabhatta, quoted from it acknowled¬ 
ging its very identity under Comm.I.II Yasya pada... ...etc. 
( Sru. 4 ). 4 

Ramacandra Kavi Bharati extracted verse from Sruta¬ 
bodha while commenting on the Sutra I. 4. . 5 Therefore 
Srutabodha is sure to flourish during the interval between 
Gahgadasa and Ramcandrakavi Bharati in Circa 1350 — 
1400 AD. 

Vrttaratnavali, a short metrical exposition, written by 
one VehkateSa, son of Avadanasaraswati. In some MSS 
the work is ascribed to Kalidasa which may be supposed to 
be the non de plume of the author. 

1. S. N. Sinha’s, History of Tirhut 1922. P. 68. 

2. Under I. 7. Mastriguru trilaghusca nakara 

Under 1.47. Pancamarp laghu Sarvatra. 

3. ASB. Govt. 8358—1763 miticaitra pratipada likhitam Raghunathena 
Svapathanartham. 

4. Kasi. Skt. Series. 55.P.11.1948. 

5. Sru 1.3. ekamatra bhaved hrssva. 
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One Avadanasaraswati is the author of the Vedanta 
SataSiokl. SuryapaTdita, the famous commentator of Vijaga- 
9ita also wrote a commentary on the VedantaSataslokI — in 
Saka 1460 —1538 AD. when he was thirtyone years. The 
same should also be the period, when the literary activity 
of Venkate^a is in full swing. 

PraSnottararatnamala is another work of VenkateSa 
(Govt, Or. MSS. Lib. Des. Cat. D. 13173) in which we have 
completed genealogy of the author’s maternal family. In 
that work we are told about his father whose grandfather- 
in-law, at the request of Sayatja composed Ayurveda Sudha- 
nidhi If this Sayatja is identical with Sayanacarya, the 
commentator of the Veda who flourished in the middle of 
the 14th century and is the contemporar of the author’s 
great grandfather, our author might have lived in the 1st 
quarter of the 15th century. 

CandraSekharabhatta, the son of LakSminathabhatta, tells 
us expressedly the time of composition of his voluminous 
work Vrttamauktikam 1 . The work has been set in two 
parts dealing with matrachandas and others each separately 
paged and dated. The second part is posthumus and has 
been completed by the author’s father LakSminathabhatta 2 3 * * * 
who dedicated it to his son a year later in 1676 Samvat. 
Besides this work, he wrote a commentary on Pkt Paingalam 
entitled Pingala Bhavodyota 8 in 1673 AD which created 


1. Govt. ASB. 5719. 

2. Vide Folio 203 —Rasamunirasacandrairbhabito (1676) Vaikrame’ 

.yate divarp sutanaye vinayopapanne Srlcandrasekharakavau 

kila tatpravandalj Vicchedamapa bhuvi tadvacasaiva sardham 
Piirnikrtasya sa hi Jlvanahetavesya. SrTvrttamauktikamidam 
Laksminathena puritam yatnat Jiyadacandrarkam jivaturjivalo- 
kasya. 

3. Govt. ASB. 5528. Haraksimunisastrendumite.1673 Sam. 

MM.H.P. Sastri described it as a commentary on Vedanga Chando 

Sutra as it was written in Skt language, consequently has been 

placed among the Vedaiigas in Des. Cat. Vol.II.P.1202. 
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much fuss among the scholars as to the nature of the text 
on which it comments. A commentary on Chandomanjarl 
entitled Chandomanjarl JIvanam' is his another work. 

A little bit earlier is Vrttamuktavall, a work modelled 
after Vrttaratnakara. This work has been utilized by Weber 
in his scholarly dissertation on Pihgala Ch. Sutra. This is 
dated as Saiiivat 1631-1575 AD. 

Vrttadarpanam of Bhisma MiSra has been composed 
after VaijI BhusaQam in the model of which its contents 
have been arranged. But unlike the later it defines the 
matra metre in terms of total number of matra. In many 
places it quotes from its model work. 1 2 

Chandoratnakara, an elementary treatise on Skt metrics 
consists of 4 chapters. It has been ascribed to an author 
Vasudeva Sarvabbauma Bhattacarya. The work extends to 
folia 17 appropriates Glti metres. The work has been dated 
as Saka 1622. 3 

Ramapaijivada, the author of Vrttavartikam 4 as appea¬ 
red in the introductory chapter of U§a-Nirudh ed. by 
C. K. Raja, was a great scholar and poet and was favourite 
in the court of the Malavar king. He lived under the 
patronage of the king Malandavarma of Trivandrum —Sarh 
1763=18th century. 5 

Radhadamodara, the author of Chandahkaustubha will 
survive by the name of his worthy desciple and commen¬ 
tator Baladevavidyabhu§ana, whose name was associated 


1. 10.12B9. MS. Des. Cat. Part 11.1889. ASB. Govt. 8358—1763 miti 
caitra Pratipada likhitarp raghunathena svapathanartham. P.ll. 
KasT. Skt Series.55.1948. Sru. 1.3. “Ekamatra bhaved hrasva”. 

2. Fol.2a. ASB.G. 5925. Pradihradi e o him ca Van! bhujanake yatha. 

3. ASB. 3528. Aksivahurasaglavi sake Vispupadadvayam vyalekhi 
pustakam natva Sarvabhaumena Dhimata. 

4. Ed. Sambhasiva Sastri. TSS.131.1939. The editor of the “Raghavia” 
“T.S.S. 146” placed Ramapanivada 939 ME—1763 AD. 

5. Introduction page XXI. Usaniruddha.1943. 
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with Gaudia Vaistyava movement. He flourished in the 
18th century, which can be known from the date mark left 
in a commentary on Rupagoswamin’s work —Sadsityuttaro- 

soda^asatigatjite Sake tu tikayah nispattih,.) Sak. 1686 

or 1764 AD. 

A pun in the first verse of his Sahitya Kaumudi refers 
(according to his own Tippana) to Gajapati Prataparudra of 
Utkala or Orissa. In the concluding verse of the same text 
Baladeva was declared as a pupil of Radhadamodara DiiSa 
and Gopaladasa alias Rasikananda 1 

Radhadamadora in the introductory verse of the Chan- 
dahkaustubha prayed for the grace of Murari. Baladeva 
identified Murari with the father of Chandahkaustubhakara 1 
while explaining the word “Gajapati” in the next line 
1.2b. Baladeva contends that he is no other than Gajapati 
Prataparudra, the king of Utkala. 2 3 4 * * 

Date of VidyabhusaRa being settled with exactitude, 
Damodara can safely be assigned to the 18th cent, when 
Baladeva flourished. Chandahpiyiisa is another late work 
presumably of Eastern India of which only the codex is 
found in the collection of BORI. 8 

T his work is ascribed to one Jagannatha from whose 
own account we come to know that our author was born 
of Subhadra and Rama, the son of Vidyadhara. His wife 
was Gopall and the preceptor was Buddhimat who was well- 


1 . “Arcita Nayananando Radhadamodara Guru jiyat”— 1 This verse is 
found in the introductory verse of his commentary on Chando- 
kaustuva— Page I Chandokanstave 457 Gaurabda. 

2. Atra Murari scaitanyaseeti dvyarthau pratipadyete Tatradya 
granthakartuh paramaguruh Srirasikanandaparakhyah on 1. 2a, 
Ibid, Idem. 

3. Gajapatih prataparudra utkaladhiah.P.2. Ibid. Idem. 

4. Aufrcent notices the only ms. that has been recorded in the 5th 

report of Peterson. (P.194) and this is the said ms. that has been 

utilised here. 
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known figure in Nllalohitapura. 1 

The date of the author of this work can be approximately 
settled from the one limit that is from the date of copying 
i.e. 1849. Coined in the post colophone line 2 and the 
terminus ad quern can be furnished by the latest figure Setu- 
kara Haribhaskara whose famous commentary on Vrttarat- 
nakara has been utilised not less than four times. 3 Bhaskara 
Setu has been dated 1676 AD. 4 Considering these limits it 
may be presumed that the work has been written in the last 
half of the 18th century. 

Duhkhabhanjana Kavi a poet of 19th century as has 
been asserted by Krsn.amacarya, is the author of Candra- 
Sekharacaritam. 5 But his only extant work of Vagvallabha 
is a treatise on metrics. The commentary of this work has 
been written by his son Deviprasada 6 , who left the date 
mark of its composition in the commentary. “Vanastana- 
vabhuvarse’’ i.e., 1985 Samvat 1910 AD. Accepting this 
only source for. the date of this work, it can be presumed 
that the work might have been composed in the last part of 
the 19th century. 

The author of the work Chandomrtalata 7 is a Napalese 
Buddhist who is sometimes referred to as AmrtaBhiksu. 8 
Amrtananda has been described as the author of a Buddhist 


1. Fol. 46b. 

2. Fol. 47. 

3. Fol. 5, 32, 93, 43. 

4. MS. ASB. Govt. 10338—1732 Samvat. Aksuvahnihryabhumitavarse 

yadvasantasamaye. 

5. History of Skt literature—P. 380. 1937. 

6. Vagvallabha—k.s.s. 100. P.315. SriduhkhabhanjanakavTndratanu 

januh Srideviprasad. 

7. ASB. B8. It misses the notice of Aufrecht who however mentioned 
two others one of which exists Cambridge another in Paris. 

C.C.I. 192. 1962. 

8- Hodgson—Asiatic Researches XVI. P.429. 

72a^.aJi: ^hucSiJL vtlJz. 
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hymn'- and a translator of the two portions of Oivyavadana 
in Napalese language. One of the mss. of the last mentioned 
work in Bendall’s Catalogue has been coined with the date 
mark as NS. 963, i.e., 1843. 1 2 

This Amrtananda, as Mm. H.P. Sastri, (NS. 14. 963, 
i.e., 1843) presents before us, is Brian Hodgsen’s Pandit 
who prepared two copies of Buddhacarita which Cowell 
has utilized for his edition. Hodgson’s ms. is written in 
Newari script and has been marked with the date 950 NS 
—i.e., 1830 AD and contains a complete verse, in which 
the copyist confessed that he wrote additional three sargas 
of Buddha Caritam. 3 

In the same codex twenty four lines 4 are written in 
Vernacular language in praise of Rajendra Vikrama, the 
king of Nepala and his son Surendra Vikrama who 
ascended the throne of Nepal in 1816. 5 

From the facts adduced above, we can place our author 
as a copyist in the 1st half of the 19th century whose very 
profession has been detected clearly in the work Chando- 
mrtalata. 

Vrttaratnavali has been composed by Ciranjiva, a pro¬ 
lific writer of Bengal whose works, the Vidvanmodataranginl, 
the Madhavacampu and the Kavyavilasa had been enjoying 
a wide reputation in the literary circle. 

Our author was an inhabitant of West Bengal. His 


1. ASB. MS. B.36—Iti NepalidevatakalyanapaBcavirhsatika Amrta¬ 
nanda Viracita Samaptam—Fol. 14a. Ibid. MS. B. 16—The first part 
of which has been translated by Wilson in Asiatic Researches, XVI. 
P.458. 

2. JASB. 1909. P.4. 

3. Sunyavanaiiikayuge Varse marge’ site varse Amrtanandena likhitam 
Buddhakavyam Sudurlabham Sarvatranvisya nolabdha Catuhsargam 
Canirmmitam Caturdasam paflcadasam Sodasam Saptadasamstatha. 

4. Anecdote Oxenesia, Preface VI. London. 1893. 

5. History of Nepal. Dr. Wright, p.284. 

10 
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Vrttaratnavall is a short exposition of Sanskrit metrics. It 
transpires that his real name was Ramadeva but he was 
well-known by his pet name Ciranjlva which was given to 
him out of affection by his uncle. 1 

This Ciranjlva was the son of Raghavendra Satavadhana 
Bhattacarya, who was a student of Bhavananda Siddhanta- 
vaglSa- 

This celebrated prosodist enjoyed the patronage of 
Ya£ovanta, the noble chief, variously referred to in the 
illustrative verses 2 as Gauda king, who has been regarded 
to be a native of Bengal, the Nawab Dewan of Dacca. 

YaSovanta was the Nawab Dewan in 1733 AD. In his 
Kavyavilasa, Ciranjlva refers to 3 another king Jayasiriiha 
who reigned perhaps in 1714 AD. Therefore our prosodist 
must have flourished in the first half of the 18th*century. 

We would close our survey by introducing Gangadhara 
Kaviraja whose versatile scholarship enriched the field of 
Skt metrics by no less than three works. Born in Jessore 
in 1205 B.S. (1720) 4 , Gangadhara showed his uncommon skill 
and aptitude in adopting every kind of scientific literature. 
As a Physician his special propensity for diagnosis and treat¬ 
ment became almost legendary. 

His special studies on AgnipuraOa urged him to write 
three commentaries on Alankara (Pracyaprabha , Chandas 
(Chandah sarah) 5 and on A.yurvediya chapters of this ency¬ 
clopedic work. Of the 40 works composed by him, nearly 
4 have been dealt with metrics. 

1. Most of the mss. retained the name Ramadeva. vide, I.O. catalogue. 
Vol. III. PP.343. VidvanmadotaranginI—Tatograjamamativatsalya- 
tvacciram cirajivataya juhara. 

2. Kodancjadhvanikhaijditaripratanasarvatigarvayprabho gauda Sriya- 
savantasimha mitaramakarnyakarnaya—Vrtta RatnavalT - 70. 

3. Sahityaparisad Patrika—37—1337. p.34. Mm. Haraprasad Sastri. 

4. Nagendra Nath Basu, Visvakosa V. PP. 156. Bangabda. 1301. 

5. Vilasin! by Gangadhara Kaviraja—Behrampur. Saidabad, 1287 
(1879 AD). 
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Gangadhara denied the authorship of Dvyaipayana 
Vyasa to Sri Bhagavad Gita and wrote a voluminous work 
on this. Most of his works have been dedicated to Lord 
Siva. But two of his works Govardhana Vardhana and 
Radhakrsna Vardhana are sufficient to speak in favour 
of the fact that he was not the Sivaite. 

His commentary on Carakasamhita entitled Jalpakalpa- 
taru is a voluminous work comprising 600 thousand Slokas. 1 

His Bahuvivaharahitya and Vidhavavivaha is the works 
which give recognition of his liberal attitude as a social 
reformed. Bengal lost one of her lumiere in 1292 B.S. ( 1885 
AD ). 

We have now practically closed our survey of the Princi¬ 
pal prosodists deserving mention. Now we shall endeavour 
to concentrate on some prominent commentators who came 
in the way. But hardly any of these works except those of 
Bhasyaraja with an account of which shall close our survey, 
deserves the merit for any special mention. 

Vrttaratnakara pancika is a lucid exposition on the 
Vrttaratnakara by Ramacandrakavi Bharati. He was born 
in VIrabatika village and he went to Ceylon. Being con¬ 
verted to a Buddhist he domiciled there for the rest of his 
life. He has been assigned to the reign of Parakramabahu I 
in the Buddhist era of 1744 AD 2 3 * , by some eminent 
scholars. 

But a more precise dating is possible. Because, the 
colophon verse of the printed edition is marked with the 
date of Buddhist era 1999. AD. 8 The latter is more reliable 
as from the illustrative verses we are acquainted with the 


1. Sam. 1936—1880 AD. Behrampur. 

2. Chintaharan Chakravarty. IA. 1930.00.27. History of Bengali litera¬ 
ture, Dacca University, PP.687. Dr. Suresh Ch.Banerjee—Sanskrita 
Sahitye Vangalar Dan. 1369 Vangabda. PP.46. 

3. Srlmat. Saugatavatsare navanidhidvarendu Samkhye tithau.... 

.p.119. N.S.P. 1948. 
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name Rahula who was a well-known figure for his 
literary products during the reign of Parakramavahu VI 
(1412-1468). 1 

Archeological commission in Ceylon also confirms the 
same 2 date. 

Considering the authenticity of the archeological report 
and examining the references found in the commentary, we 
can unhesitatingly contend that Ramacandra flourished 
during the reign of the king Parakramavahu mentioned 
above. 

The Celebrated NarayaOabhatta left his own account in 
his colophon verse. He was the son of RameSvarabhatta 
and his geneology is carried further upto Govinda, Angade- 
vabhatta and Bhatta Nagapasa. While he was residing in 
Ka£l he wrote this commentary. 8 

Prof. S. P. Mukherjee 4 , described him to be a southerner 
and to be well acquainted with the work of Yadavaprakasa. 
The date of the composition is coined as ‘‘Vikram a$ake 
Dvikha^adbhu.Sanmite..._”1602. The particular ex¬ 

pression Vikrama^ake creates much confusion among the 
scholars. That is why, they differ among themselves in the 
interpretation. Velankar accepts the reading in terms 
of Saka and that is why date is fixed by him on 1602 + 78 
= 1680 A.D. But the printed edition of the text 5 and the 
descriptive note of the mss 6 , accept the reading in Samvat 

1. B.C. Law Volume II 1946, pp.15. 

2. MD Ragbavan assigns Rahula to the reign of Parakramaba.hu VI. 
India in Ceylonese history, society and culture. 

3. Narayanena Sudhiya Kasyam nivasata maya Vrttaratnakare 

Tika.2. 

4. Jayadaman. P. 50. 

5. Edited by Sri Kedaranatha Sarma : KasT Sanskrita Granthamala 
55. 1948. 

6. Adyar Libr. MS. 8. .70 Das. Cat. of Adyar Library Vol. VI.1947. 
“Veda describes the work to be composed in 1602” India Office 
Library. Cat. 1094 also accepts the same date. P.303. Eggling, 
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which will fix the (d ate to 1602-57 = 1545 A-D. 

This seems to b e an accepted version which needs no 
denial. The date °f the Cintamattidaivajna, who wrote 
commentary entitled “Sudha” on Vrttaratnakara is not 
difficult to determine as the author left its mark in the 
pre-colophon verge ~ NandavanaSara bhumitasake—1559 
saka—1637 AD. (yintamaiji was the son of the well-known 
astronomer Govind 3 who was the resident of VaraijasI and 
he himself wrote a work Prastaracintamani. 3 

“Bhaskarasetu” or simply “setu” is another commentary 
on Vrttaratnakara by Haribhaskara. The work is widely 
circulated and its popularity can be estimated by its entry 
in almost every cat^°S ue of mss. collections. 

The author was the son of Srimadyaji Bhatta, grandson 
of Hari Bhatta and great grandson of Purusottama Bhatta. 
While residing in Varanasi the author wrote this commen¬ 
tary. 1 Date of this commentary can be fixed according to 
the author’s own declaration placed in the colophon verse, 
Sam. 1732 = AD. 1676. 2 

In 18th century’ Divakara Bhatta the son of Mahadeva 
Bhatta wrote the commentary on Vrttaratnakara entitled 
' ‘Vt ttaratnaka radar’ 3 ”• The codex of ASB Library is 
incomplete. But from the ms. (I.O. 1555b—Part II 1889) 
we have the date m^ r k as 1740 AD' 8 


Part II. 1889. (aSB.G.3109) Haraprasad Sastri. Des. Cal. VI. 
P. 365. 

1. CC. P. I. P. 359. p#staracintamapi — Text and Comm, by Daivajna 
Cintamani compos^ > n 1630. I.O.ms. No. 929. Part 11.1889. 

2 . Setustattanayena shvanagare Sadvrttaratnakare netum Bkaskara- 
samana Yiracitah parsm Vudhanarp ganam. Velankar, (P.49, 
Jayadaman —) <j esGribed this commentator to be residents of 
Tryambakesvara if tbe Nasik district. 

3. AksivahnihayabbuiaBe varse 1732 Yadvasantasamayb. 

4. Prirnavdhisaptaika^Be pravarse satkartike masi. 

colophon verse.V. 
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We would close our account of chronology of the 
commentaries with a dissertation on the date of Bhaskara 
Raya. 

This versatile scholar unlike his predecessors, do not 
offer any trouble about his date. In most of his works, with 
which we are directly concerned, he left the date of the 
composition. 1 

Aufrecht mentions that Gambhlraraja resided in Benaras 
in 1629 AD and also described him as the author of 28 
works. He is versed in Vedic and secular literature. 

The Bhaskara Raya tells us that he is the son of Gambhl- 
rarajadik§ita. He was the disciple of Nrsimha and Siva 
Datta Sukla and was well-known figure in 2 the field of 
Tantric literature. Numerous outstanding works on Tantra 
topics, are available in print. His Madhuramla Kavya has 
been edited by Devasthall in the Oriental thought series, 
Nasik, No. 2. 

Bhasya Raja's versatility can be estimated by the num¬ 
ber of works composed by him. He has commented on six 
Upanisads such as Kathaka, Kena, Jabala, Tripura, Mahopa- 
nisad and MuJ}dakopani$ad. On metrics he is credited with 
more than four works. 

From his own version we come to know that at the age 
of 17 he wrote “Kaustubha”, 3 Mrtasanjivani 4 when he 

1. C.C. I. P. 411. 

2. i) A commentary entitled Setubandha on the work Nityasodasi- 

karnava section of VamUkesvari Tantra—Ananda Asrama Skt 
Series, Poona. 

ii) Saubhagya Bhaskara on Salitasahasranama section of the Brah- 
mandapurana—N.S.P. 4th ed. 1935. 

iii) Varivasyarahasya—ed. by Subrahmanya SastrT in the Adyar 
Library Series. Madras 1916, 1948. 

3. Vr. Cand. Ud. MS. ASB. Ill C. 94. Fol. 490b. Sardha Saptadase 
gate vayasime Satkaustubho Vimse’vde mrtajivani Viracita pra- 

cTnaratnakara I pascad Vadakutuhaladikrtastatrantare. 

Pancasatsu samasvayam viracitab Srivrttacandrodayah. 

4.Adyar Library coll, contains this comm. 10. B. 7. MS. 
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was 20 ; then he wrote Vadakutuhala and at the age of 50 
Vrttacandrodaya 1 was composed. This last mentioned work 
is coined with the date mark “Dvisaranaya^aka”, i. e., 1652 
Saka = 1730 AD. His Bhasyaraja, commentary on Pingala- 
chandah Sutra was written in —"GuBa nidhimuni bhiimi- 
tavikramasake varse” = 1793 Sarh = 1737 AD. i. e., 7 years 
after the previous work. 2 From the facts adduced above, 
it can be said that the literary activity of this polymath 
writer was concentrated in the first half of the 18th century. 


(VI. No. 774) entitled Mrtasanjtvanl ascribed to Bhasyaraja 
Beginning—Vrttaratnakaravyakhya bhuyasyahsanti yadyapi 
Tathapi mrtajivinyah kalam narhanti Sodasim, which is des¬ 
cribed to be composed in Site Sahasya janite munipaksartubhu- 
mite ( 1627 Saka) Sake’vde parthive purna.tena tusyatu. 

1. Aufrecht (P.I.P. 670) noticed one Abhinavavrttaratnakara Tippani 
by Bhaskara with a comm, on it by Srinivasa, who is the author 
of Alarhkar Kaustubha, Kavyadarpana and Chandoviciti. 

MSS. No. III. A. 76. Fol. 132a. 


2 . 
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METRICAL SPECIMENS 
FOUND IN EXTANT LITERATURE 

I. VEDIC LITERATURE 

For the history of chronological development of Skt, 
metre a clear and intensive study of the metrical specimens 
employed in the extant Indian literature is necessary. W e 
therefore engage our attention for finding out metrical 
peculiarities inherent in them. W ith a view to having a clear 
conception of those sustained peculiarities we have to enter 
into the domain of Vedic literature which represents the 
earliest available phases of Indian metrical composition. 

The term ‘Vedic literature’ in its versified form, denotes 
in wider senses what comprises the Rgveda, the Atharva- 
veda, the matrical portion of the Yujurveda, Bhahmaijas 
excluding their prose portions, scientific literature preserved 
in its metrical forms and the Upanisads, subsequently 
leading up to the Epics arid classical literature. The ensuing 
note which will give a vivid picture of the actual represen¬ 
tation of the Vedic metres would ultimately serve double 
purpose l finally it would show now the relevant applied 
metres bear points of coincidence with the extant theories 
relating to metrical principles and at the same time would be 
regarded as the forerunner of classical metres so far as rhythm 
is concerned and that would enable us to spin perfectly 
the chronological yarn of the Skt prosodical texture. 

Of the three sections of Vargas of the Vedic metres 
only the first two taking in fourteen classes beginning from 
Gayatri and ending with Atidhrti 1 have been used in the 
Rgvedic collections. Again of the fourteen classes of metres 

1. Sarva dasatayisveta uttarastu subhesaje XVI 55. 

Rk Pratisakhya, ed. P.N. Sastri. 1927. 
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circulated in the Rgvedic scriptures, seven are selected to 
be principal one which served as the basis for creating new 
as well as mixed metres 1 . These phenomena are seen working 
largely in the process of development in the field of classi¬ 
cal metres. 2 These are derivative and mixed metres. 

Besides the two Vargas mentioned above there have been 
used,, three classes of metres two of which have been designa¬ 
ted according to their constituent parts i.e., number of feet 
that they contain 3 and the third one consists of mixed or 
hybrid metres. 

Theoretically, the smallest class of metres used in the 
extant Rgvedic verses seemed to be Gayatrl containing 
twentyfour syllables in a stanza. 4 

Metres, smaller than Gayatrl can scarcely be traced in 
the Rgveda, say, of course Ekapada and Dvipada types. 
Incidentally, we can mention here that all the illustrations 
pertaining to classes of metres smaller than Gayatrl can be 
found to be employed in the other Vedas. That is why we 
find them totally absent RganukramaRl which preserved 
the Rgvedic tradition. But Rkpratisakya speaks of the 
classes smaller than Gayatrl without placing any correspond¬ 
ing illustration. 5 


1. Adye tu. Saptavarge Padavisesat Sariijna Visesah 
III II 7 II RgnukramanT ed Macdonell. 

2. Upajati=Indravajra—Upendravajra Ardhasama—Puspitagra, Pinga 
ch. Sutra V. 41.—Na Na Ra Ya Na Ja Ja Raga. 

The first one known as Kamadatta—Bh. XVI. 50. 

H. II. 187. 

Jk. II. 141. 

And the second one as M.rgendra Mukha—VR.III, 70, 5. etc. 

3. Ekapada, Dvipada—These two forms class by themselves. 

4. Caturvimsatyaksaradini Caturuttarani III 3, RgnukramanT, Ibid, 
and the number of stanzas of Gayatrl employed in the collection 
is 2450. ChandanukramanT, Macdonell, PP. 54-55. Verse I. 

5. Ma pramapratimopamasama ca caturksarat Caturuttarmudyanti 

paccacchandamsix tani hi Harsika Sarsika marsika.XVII//11 

II Rk. Pr. 
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The illustrations given by SadguruSisya are mainly drawn 
from the Yajus and Samas 1 , whereas in the Atharvanas we 
can trace these five classes in their forms. 2 

The verse cited for the Suprati§tha class by Sadguru- 
3i§ya in his Vedarthadipika is not originally a verse com¬ 
plete in itself but a diminutive form of Gayatrl as has been 
described by Sayanacarya on the basis of RganukramaijI. 3 

There are in the Rgveda six Ekapadas and one hundred 
and twentyseven Dvipadas in all. 4 ‘Nunam atha’ has been 
posited by SadguruSisya as a verse for an Ukta class because 
of the fact that Aitareya Araiiyaka describes it as Ekapada. 5 
Madhavacarya while commenting on the same, used the 


1. i) Uktarp—Nunamatha. RV. Vil. 46.11. 

ii) Atyuktara—Agnirjyotirjyotiragniriti. Vaj. Sam. III.9. Sam; 
Sarii. I.I.8.I. 

iii) Madhyam—Agniryotih Suryojyotih Prajayotiriti—Vedartha 
dlpika PP. 76. 

iv) Pratis(ha—Agna Yipatnivarptsajurdevena tvasthara Samam 
Piva. Vaj. Sam. VII. 10. 

v) Supratistha—Purutamarb purunam stotrnarp vivaci vajebhirva— 
jayatam. Rv. VI. 45. 29. 

2. Prda kavah — XX. 129.9. Athv. Sam. Eta asva aplavante XX, 
129, I.Ibid. Sakhayate Gomidya Gogatiriti — XX.129. 13. Athar- 
vaveda. Sarii. 1988. R. Ch. Sarma. Satamasva hiranyayah Satarii 
Rathya hiranyayah XX.131.5. Ihettha Pragapagudagadharag-Vatsa 
purasanta asate XX. 134.2. 

3. Rv. VI. 45, 29. purutamam.etc. Taken as example of Supra- 

tistha cf. Sayana : Purutamnityesati nrcit. cf. AnukramanT—Puru- 
tamamatinrcit Chandah, PP. 22. 

4. ‘Ekapadastu Satproktah’ —AnuvakanukramanI, Ibid, P. 55. Verse 8. 
Rv. IV,17, 15 ; Rv. V, 41, 20 ; Rv. V, 43, 17 ; RV. VI, 63, 11 ; 
Rv. 10, 20, 1 ; As for ‘Dvipadas’ in the verses of Chandosamkbya, 
the reading is ‘Dasasaptah’, which does not tally with the actual 
figuie 127. Perhaps in any way, the middle digit is dropped, 
before this index has been made prepared. 

Yaska except solitary verse in the Vimada finds no Ekapada type 
throughout the ten manclalas. cf. Pratisakhya XVII 25. 

5. Nunamathetyekapada.5.2.5. 1-2, Ait. Ar. P. 449. Bid. Ind. 1876. 
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phrase ‘Kacid’ 1 as if the verse may not exist in that very 
form. In fact, what Ait. Ar. describes, is not a whole 
stanza but only a constituent part of a mantra 2 bearing 
the metre ‘KakupnyankuSira’, the definition of which runs 
as ‘Tristubh Jagatl Catuska’. 3 Needless to say, the afore¬ 
said Ekapada has not been alluded to six Ekapadas enume¬ 
rated by Anukramani. The smallest class of metres recog¬ 
nised in classical Skt is however Ukta containing four 
syllables and the largest one is that which exceeds even one 
hundred four syllables. 

In its extensive use in the Rgvedic composition, Tris¬ 
tubh stanzas 4 outnumbers Gayatrl. That is why, the very 
norm has been designated as Tristubh, as it is ‘Tlriiatamam’ 
‘stutatam’—because of the fact ‘Gayatryadibhyah Vahutvat’ 

—as has been remarked by Durgacarya 5 while commenting 
on the phrase ‘Tlrnatamam’ laid down by Yaska. 

Jagatl however follows Gayatrl. 8 Next to them stands 
Anustubh in respect of frequency. 7 About the number of 

1. Com. Madhavacarya; ‘Nunamatha’ iti Aksaracatustayatmika 
Kacidrk, Ekapada—P. 452. Ibid. 

2. Rv. VIII. 46, 15. 

3. RganukramanI V. 4. 

4. Tristubh—4253. cf. Paficasat tristubhah proktastisrascaiva tato- 
dhikah Sahasranyeva catvari Vijfieyarh tu Satadvayam 1/4// Chan- 
donuvakanukramanT. 

5. Nirukta : VII.12. P. 585. Venkateswar. ed. Sam. 1982. Tristubh 

Stobhati ityuttarapada Ka tu trita syat Tirnatamascchandah. 

etc. Com. Ka tu trita syat ? atha punah purvapade seyam trita 
tritvam sruyate. Tri iti etat Kimarthamiti ? Tirnatmam. Stutam 
idam cchandah. 

6. Jagatl—1344, Catvarimsat tathastau ca tatha capi Satatrayam 
Jagatlnamiyam Samkhya Sahasram prakirtitam //5// Chandah 
Samkhya. The total number of Jagatl given in this verse does 
not tally with actual number, the sum total of Jagatl verses 
appeared in each Mandala. Therefore, the actual figure is 1344 
which differs from the given verse. 

7. Anustubh—856. 2. The verse in Chandosamkhya enumerates 855 
i.e., Anustubham Satanyastarii Pancasatpaficasamyutam. 

12xL*iXLA£ c/huC-lt-LircfL 
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other classes it is seen thus : 

U§i>ik appears—344 times : Brhati —180 times ; Panktih 
248 times 1 ; Atijagati—16 times ; Sakvari—20 times ; 
Ati^akvari—10 times ; A$thi—6 times ; Atya§thi—83 times ; 
Dhrti 2 times and Atidhrti has only one occurrence.” 

The smallest metre extent in the Rgvedic collection is 
the Dvipada Gayatri 3 containing sixteen syllables. This 
metre has not been alluded to in the Rgveda Pratisakhya 
according to which the smallest mantra in the Rgvedic 
collection is one which contains nineteen syllables. 4 Both 
of these however belong to Gayatri class. 

The metres of the Rgveda can be grouped into Sama, 
Ardhasama and Visama types. 

Samas is the one of which the constituent parts of the 
stanza are of equal length. This type includes :— 

a) Tripada Gayatri 5 , having eight syllables in each of 
the three parts, Dvipada Gayatri 6 and Virat 
Gayatri. 7 

b) Among U§i}ik group only one specimen of the pure 


1. The same case with the figure of Panktih; The verse of Chando 
samkhya runs thus :—Satani trini Panktinam dvadasabhya dhikani 

tu II 3. 

2. Cf. verse, 6, 7, here too verses differs from the actual use. The 

authenticity on this very text is doubted, because of the omission 
of the comm-of Sadguruiisya. 

3. Ftv. IX. 67, 16-18. 

4. R.v. VIII, 103, 10, Rk. Pratisakhya, XVII. 31. 

5. 8—8—8 : Rv. 1. 1.1. and others. 

6. 7—7—7: Rv. 1. 19.4. also has been designated as Gayatri 
padanicrid. 

7. Dvipada Gayatri a) 12—12—also called Dvipada Jagatl 

Rv. VIII. 46. 13. 

b) 8—8—no manual on Vedic metre has ,made 
provision for it ; yet it can be found in Rv. 

IX 67, 16-18. cf. Sayana : Pavasya Soma 
Manadayannityadyastrisro Dvipada Gaya- 
tryah. 

“RjafucSi. c/hucStiircii. 
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Usnik form 1 with four seven-syllabic feet. 

c) Among Anustubh class, Anustubh 2 , Viraj 3 and 

i ripada 4 Fristubh. The last mentioned metre has 
been counted by Katyayana 5 as belonging to the 
Anustubh group, possibly because it consists of 
thirty-three syllables in all, but Pihgala placed it 
in the Gayatrl class perhaps on the basis of its three 
padas. 6 

d) In Brhati class pure Brhati 7 and Urdhabrhati. 8 

e) In Pahktih class, Pada Pahktih 9 , Ak$ara Pahktih. 10 
Viraja Pahktih 11 and Pathya Panktih 12 consisting 
of five eight-syllabic padas. 

f) In Tristubh the normal form consisting of four equal 
padas of eleven syllables. 

g) Jagatl 13 however makes provision for two Sarvasama 
types one being normal, other is of Mahapanktih 14 
type consisting of six eight syllabic padas. 

h) The Atijagati can be found in the stanzas consisting 
of fiftytwo syllables distributed equally among the 
four padas. 15 


1. 7—7—7—7=Rv. VIII. 69. 2. 

2. S—8—8—8=Rv. 1. 10, 1 ; Rv. 1. 11. 1. 

3. 10—10—10=Rv. VII. 22. 4. 

4. 11—ll-ll = Rv. I. 120. 9. 

5. Dasakastrayo Virat Ekadasakava 6 // 7.8. p.3. Saivanukramani 
Ed. Macdonell. 

6. Pingala Ch. Sutra. 17 // 3, Bib. Ind. 

7. 9-9-9-9 Rv. I. 187. 11. 

8. 12—12—12 Rv. IX. 110. 4. 

9. 5—5-5-5—5 Rv. IV. 10, 6. 

10. 5—5—5— 5 Rv. I. 65. I. But Sayana explains it as Vimsatika 
Dvipada Viraj. 

11. 10-10-10-10 Rv. III. 96.4. 

12. 8—8-8—8-8- RV. I. 81. 1. 

13. 12—12—12—12. RV. IX. 68. 1. 

14 . 8—8—8—8-8—8. Rv. VIII, 37.2 ; VlII.41.1. 

15. 13—13-13-13. Rv. VIII. 97. 13. 
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i) Sakvarl is the class among the long metres which 
has fiftysix syllables in seven eight-syllabic paaas- 1 

Ardhasama metres as its name signifies is of that kind 
which is divisible into two equal halves. This again has 
been formed in two. different forms ; one in which the 
alternative padas of the stanza concerned are identical in 
length, i.e, the metrical scheme of which is abab while 
the other is that where the first is equal to the fourth 
and second equates the third, i.e., the musical scheme is 
abba. Of these two types last mentioned one is not so 
frequent and popular in the Vedic literature as the former 
which has been transmitted to classicals. 

a) Satabrhati 2 and its reversed form Viparita 3 and 
a particular acatalectic form of Tristubh 4 are the 
three forms that can be included among the first 
group. Jacobi 5 endeavours to prove in his learned 
paper that this metre is the basis of corresponding 
metres belonging to the Vaitaliya class which are 
widely circulated in Pali as well as Skt literature. 

b) Second group confirms three types and they are 
Vistara Brhati 6 , Samstharapankti 7 and Vistara 
Pankti. 8 

The Vi§amas are those whose constituents are of unequal 
Length. Most of the metres in the Veda are of Visama 
type. There are considerable number of Visamapada 

1. S—8—8—8—8—8—8. Rv. X. 133. 1. 

2. 12—8—12—8-Rv. I. 84. 2. 

3. 8-12-8-12-Rv. VIII. 46, 12. 

4. 12—11—12—11-Rv. I. 164. 14. 

cf. Classical type-Bha Bha Bha Bha and Bha Bha Bha Ga. Ga. 

Amlaki or Cuksa— Jk. 3. 20. 

5. ZDMG. 38. 

6. 8-10—10-8 Rv. I, 120. 7. 

7. 12—8—8—12. Rv X. 172, 2. 

8. 8-12-12-8.' Rv. X. 140,1. 
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metres which exceeds forty. We only, place here very few 
of them. They are for example, ‘Gayatrl Bhurik’ 1 con¬ 
taining 8 + 10 + 7 ; Kakubhnyankusira having 11 + 12 + 4 
padas. 2 

by the very designation Brhatl Visama pada 3 , we can 
easily infer that;the Vedic prosodists were aware of the divi¬ 
sion of metres according to the length of constituent parts. 

From the discussion made above it is clear that the 
Vedic poets were fully conscious of creating varieties of 
metres by employing feet of various length. Bhoja Raja, 
the celebrated author of Srngaraprakasa hinted at the same 
fact while dilating on the Pravandhas. 4 

Number of padas in the metrical stanzas extant in the 
Vedas are the characteristic marks of some metres which 
sometimes point to the chronological sequence of the use of 
them. Ekapada and Dvipada are the metres which, so 
designated according to their constituent parts, form separate 
classes by themselves. 5 Besides, we have stanzas of three 
padas as in Gayatrl 6 ; Puro§nik 7 , and Kakubh 8 ; of four 


1. Gayatrl Bhurik=Rv. I. 120.2. 

2. Kakubhnyankusira=Rv. VIII. 46. 15. 

3. 9—8—11 - 8=Rv. VIII. 46. 20. 

4. Vidhi nisedhavagatihetumahavakyam prabandhah. Tatridba 
padyam, gadyarii ca misram. Chandastu Tridha— Aksaracchan- 
domatracchandoganacchandasceti. Tasyapi pratyekam Tridha 

Samardhasamavisamabhedat. Tatraksaracchanda samarii. 

ardabasamam yatha Visamarh tatha. Purvokto udaharantrayamapi 

Vaidika Visayamiva.Srngaraprakasa Vol. I. III. Prakasa. ed. 

byJoyser. 1955. The verses placed for illustration can be traced 
fn Rv. 103.1 ; Rv. X. 85.19 and Rv. 1. 170.1. respectively. 

cf. “Tatratrividhyampi mahakavyetihasa Srutyadisuca drsyate” 
in Ibid. Idem. 

5. See Tnfra. Ch. I. Sec. I. Footnote 4. 

6. Rv. I. 1. 1. 

7. Rv. VI. 48. 13 ; Rv. VIII. 30. 2. 

8. Rv. V. 53. 15. 
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padas as in Anustubh 1 and Tristubh ; of five padas as in 
Panktihf ; of six padas as in Asiarapanktih 3 and in Atyasthi 4 
of seven padas as in Dhrti 3 ; of eight padas as in Atidhrti 6 
which is the longest metre actually employed in the Rgveda 
containing seventysix syllables. 

Gayatrl stanza with four padas comes later chronologi¬ 
cally and is practically absent in the Rgveda. The verse 
placed for illustration in Rkpratisakhya is purely unvedic 7 
Even Halayudha fails to provide any corresponding illus¬ 
tration from the Rgveda. 8 Nidana Sutra illustrates a verse 
from secular literature. s On the contrary, this type of 
Gayatrl can be found in the subsequent vedas. 10 

Classical Skt, recommends for their syllabic metres only 
four padas. 11 Prakrt metres however make provision for 


1. Throughout Vedas 

2. Rv I. 29, 80, 82, (1-5).etc. 

3. Rv. X. 21, 24 1-3.etc. 

4. Rv. IV. 1. 

5. Rv. IV 1/11/3; 1 II 133 // 6. These are the only two Dhftis in 
Rgvedic collection, cf. Anuvakanukramani—Dhrtidvayam Vinir- 
ddistamekatidhrtirevaca P. 54 ed. Macdonell. 

6. Rv. 1127. 6. cf. Verse. 30 of the 17th patala of Rkpratisakhya. 

7. Max Muller, Rk Pratisakhya—CCCIV. 

8. cf. Bhasya Raja Fol. 28a,.Agram Vai Chandasam Gayatrlti 

Sruteli.Taccatuspaceetsadksarapadenaiva Syat. TadrsT ca 

Rksarva Vedesu Kvacideva amnayate na Sarvatra. Yatha 

Atharvane.yadabhi Vadatidiksamupaiti yat.PatafijalT Sau- 

nakabhyamapi Svavalamvita Sakhayamlab'nat Khilasakliiye 
Udahrte. 

9. Nidana Sutra 2 // 2-Pahcala Udaharanti. PetTyalakain te Peta 

pitakarp te tatrayikuvaddhas tajjagdhu parihi. cf Weber. I. S. 
VIII, P. 91—Das angefuhrte Beispiel eine in dar tat hochst inter- 
essante Angabe ist wohldem Volks—dialekte der PaHcala entlehnt ? 

50. cf. Yajusarvanukramam, Benaras Sanskrit Series, 44. ch. I. P. 77. 
Adade bhrlj Comm. Adade nayasityasyabhidevate §adksara Yaju 
Gayatrl. 

11. Padascaturbhagah 10 IV. Pijigala ch. Sutra. Bibl. Ind. 
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the metres containing two padas 1 , four padas 2 , five padas 8 , 
six padas 4 and eight padas 5 . 

Number of syllables in a Pada has been reckoned to be 
a metrical unit in the Rgvedic metre. Though the normally 
recognised padas in the RgVedic manual are those which 
consist of eight syllables, ten syllables, eleven syllables and 
twelve syllables. There have been used in the Rgveda the 
four syllabic padas, 6 five syllabic 7 , six syllabic 8 , seven 
syllabic 9 , nina syllabic 10 , thirteen syllabic 11 , fourteen 
syllabic 12 and sixteen syllabic. 18 PratiSakhya however, re¬ 
commends two more, i e., fifteen and eighteen. 14 

Last type of metre that the hybrid or mixed type can 
be found in the Ftgveda which exists in group form. 
The groups consist either of three stanzas in a simple metres 
like Gayatri 15 , etc. or of the combination of two stanzas 


1. Gitih—30 30—KD, II 9 ; PP. I. 68. 

2. Ghatta—12 —12-12—12. SB. VIII. 26. 

3. Matra -16—12—16-12-16-SB. 1V.14.9, 

4. §atpadajati—7—7—10—7—7—10... SB. V. 3, 4. 

5. Sridhavala—KD. II. 34. 

6. RV. VIII. 46. IS. — nunam atha. 

7. RV. IV. 10. 1. —— Agne tam adya. 

8 RV. IV. 10. 1.-Ridhyama ta ohaih. 

9. RV. VIII.69. 2.--nadara va odatlnam. 

10. RV. 1. 187. II.-tam tva vayam pito vakobhih. 

11. RV. VIII. 97. 13.—Tam indsam gobavlmi maghavanam urgarn. 

12. RV. I. 133. 6.--Apurusaghno apratita Sura satvabhih. 

13. RV. II. 22. 1. — Trikadrukesu manisho Yavasiram tuvisnihmah. 
There are eleven sixteen syllabic verses, all in Trikadrukiya Sukta 
II, 22. where all these sixteen can be found — four in first, three 
in second, three in third and one in fourth. 

14. The illustrations recorded can be traced in Vaj. 8am. IV. 25. 15. 
syllabic pada can also be found in Samaveda Sariihita, 15, 2, 3, 8 
and in Athv. VII. 14. 

15. VII. 96. 4—6. is the unit of three Gayatri ;— Anustubh Gayatrau 
canustubhonustubhmukhastrca ityukte t 11 6 Rganukramanl. V. 
28. 4—6; 82. 1-3; VIII. 3.21—23; 9. 19—21; 63. 1—3; 7-9 etc. 

11 
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composed of different mixed metres. The last mentioned 
feature has been traditionally designated as Pragathas. 1 2 
Strophes of five or seven verses, have been recognised by 
Arnold who traced them in somewhat later periods ; the 
origin of Strophes consisting of seven stanzas has been 
associated with the conduct of sacrifice of Saptahotarah. 3 
Groups of ten, fifteen and twenty also can be found 
in the Rgvedic collection. a But most of the larger units 
however indicate a single Strophe building up the 
particular part in the same hymn. 4 Except the solitary 
case of Anustubh, Pragathas in the eyes of the Skt autho¬ 
rity are of doublet type. 5 Whereas Arnold thinks all the 
lyric or Pragatha metres belong to triplet variety. Barhata 
Pragatha of Matjdala VII, 96 consists of two stanzas (1-2). 
But as the said hymn contains six stanzas of which three 
is the triplet of Gayatrl metre, in Arnold's enumeration, 
the remaining three is sure to form a triplet. 6 The ety¬ 
mological meaning of the very word ‘Pragatha’ would 
speak in support of the use of doublet rather than triplet. 
The term ‘Pragatha’ in its technical sense means that kind 
of mantra which consists of two Reas and in its application 

1 . Pragathyate Sammellyate chandasa chanda iti — Pragathah 
Vedarthadipika. P. 74. 

2. VII.2. 1—7; 17; IX.5. 1—7. 

3. 251V. Arnold, Vedic metre. This suggests strophes of five stanzas 

each. I. 32,33,51,52,121, 122 ;. 

4. VII. 2. has the unit of seven stanzas composed in Gayatrl but 
remaining four verses of me hymn are in Anustubh. 

5. Brhatisatobrhatyau Barhatah kakup cet purva kakubhah Barhata 

pragatha — 11 2—3 Rganukraman!.RV. 1.84. 19—20. 

6. Vide, Arnold Vedic metre 264 (1) 

“Kakubh—Satobrhatl and BrhatTsatobrhatT strophes are found 
comdined with some third stanza making a triplet”—VII. 96. 1—3 
(Brhati ; Sato ; prastarapanktih). 

cf.:— The same hymn enumerated by the Sarvanukramanl Brhadu 
pragathah prastara panktifiparastrisro Gayatryah Sarasvate P. 27. 
Rganukramam. 
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is treated as three through repeated utterance of it- 1 

The Strophic metres are generally made of the padas 
of eight, eleven and twelve syllables, of which Pragathas 
which have eleven syllables, are very rare. 2 And some of 
the Pragathas of this class are sometimes formed of the 
final verse of the hymn concerned and the initial verse of 
the next one. 8 I endency of grouping of verses composed 
of stanzas in different metres in a single unit can also be 
clearly noticed in Prakrta metres. Strophes in Pkt are 
composed of stanzas of varying number ranging from two 
to five in different metres. 4 

In classical Skt, the groups consisting of stanzas varying 
from two to five are found to be used for the maintenance 
of the sense unit totally ignoring the metrical unit. 5 Pkt 
Pragathas on the other hand, like the Vedic prototypes 
contain both senses of syntactical and metrical arrange¬ 
ments. Besides, it can be noticed in the Vedic Pragathas, 
the Gayatrl pada and Jagatapada have same prominent 
part to play and at the same time Brhatl and Kakubh 


1. Sahara Bhasya 9. 2. 24—Ya’ Sau purva Brhatl uttara ca panktih 
tayoh >pragathanena trcam karmakrtva kakubhavuttarakaram 
Ganam Kartavyarp. 

9. 2. 27. Prakarsam prasabdo dyotayati. Prakarsena yatra Ganam 
Sa Pragatham. Kasca Prakarsah Yatra Kificit punargayati. 

2. Traistubba consisting of Tristubh and Jagatl—Rv. I. 51, 

15—52.1 JagataRv. 1.51,13—14. 

3. Traistubh= Rv. 1. 53-11 to 54—1. Neither AnukramanT nor 

Rv. 1 51—15 to 52—1. Sayana note down these 
metres. 

4. Sopanaka=Asvakranta III. 110—Gatha II.4 Vjs.IV. 77—78. 
Dripadikhanda=Khanda+Khanda+Giti. H. IV.77 ; KD.11.36 ; 
R.V.I. Tala Gatha—Adhikaksara Nirvapita and GTti=IV.80 Vjs. 
Talavrnta=All the four mentioned above and Gatha=IV.80.Vjs. 

5. Chandovaddhapadam padyam Tenaikena ca Muktakam dvyabby- 
amtu Yugmakam Mandanitakam Tribhirisyate Kalapakam 
caturbhisca pancabhih kulakam Matam. S.D. VI. 288.Ed. with 
Tika of R. C. Tarkavagis 1334. B. S. 
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made up of the said padas are to be reckoned as more or 
less an important constituent. So Doha and Gatha play an 
important role in the formation of Strophe in Pkt metres. 1 
But Brhatl and its allied metres such as Satobrhatl, Kakubh, 
PuroSQik, outside the Strophic arrangement can scarcely be 
found. 2 

The Bardic quality of versification is noticeable in 
grouping of versified stanzas with a view to synchronizing 
them with their musical element. This is the reason that 
makes the bardic qualities traceable in Pkt where the 
balled forms of poetry are more or less retained. The 
manuals of classical Skt do not retain these Pragatha fea¬ 
tures obviously. 

Incidentally it can be shown, that the absence of Praga¬ 
tha chapter in the Vedic portion of the Pihgala Chandab 
Sutra can be accounted to the fact that the classical litera¬ 
ture makes experiment no counter specimen of it. 

Satobrhatl of Pihgala is the variety of Brhatl consisting 
of three padas whereas Satopanktib though contains the 
verse structure of Satobrhatl of Pragatha yet it lacks the 
very Strophic feature. 3 

One of the interesting features that can be incidentally 


1. See infra. F.N. 92. 

2. Barbata Pragatha—Brhatl—SatobrhatI=8—8—12—8— 

RV. 1.84, 19-20. 12-8—12-8. 

N.B.—Etymologically, the term ‘Strophe’ means a ‘turning’, 
from one foot to another or from one side of a chorus 
to other and it may point to song of a chorous during 
one turn. 

3. Trih lii h Jagataymahabrhafi — III.35.P.Ch. Sutra.B.I. Edition 

Satobrhatl tandinah-IH.36.Ibid. 

cf. Ayujah Jagatau Satobrhatl-VIII.4. Sarvanukramaru 

Ed. Macdonell. P. 4. 

RK. Pratisakhya—39 XVI. Example Rv.I. 84. 20. But the same 
pada arrangement in the Pahktih class can be found in Satah 
panktifr P. Ch. Sutra. III. 38. Purvaucedyujau Satah panktih. 
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shown in this connection that some of the hymns in the 
Rgvedic collection are found to be engraved with the name 
of the versifier who composed them. This type of verse 
generally contain the stanzas of identical metrical structure. 1 

This peculiar technique has also been practised by the 
classical Mahakavis but more commonly by the Vernacular 
poets. 2 

Refrains 3 , one of the devise of the versification has 
been used in all parts of the Rgveda and also in the hymns 
mentioned above. 4 

This artifice is generally practised in melodramatic Skt 
kavyas and in many other stotra type kavyas. 5 

The Rgvedic hymns generally contain verses enshrined 
in different metres. But instances are not rare where a 
single metre predominates except the concluding one which 

1. Rv. VIII. 19-22. The author’s name is Sobhari distinctive metre is 
Kakubh—Sa tob phatT. 

Rv. VIII.23-26. The distinctive metre is Usnih “Vvasva” is the 
name of the author. 

2. In each canto of Naisadham, the name of the author has been 
stiched:- SrTharsam kavirajarajilmukutalamkara hirah Sutam N.S.P. 

1952. ninth ed. also in GItagovinda:-Sri jayadevabhanitamidamad- 
bhutakesavaketirahasyam Gito Govindam, 1.47. 

Harakrishna Mukhopadhyay, 1362. B.S. 

3. A Phrase or verse which recurs at the end of each of the separate 
stanzas or of poetic composition. W Dictionary, P.1208. 

4. ?.v. I 105. 1-18 —Vittam me asya RodasI 

Rv. I 106. 112 —Ratham na durgadasavah Sudanavo visvasmanno 
amhaso mspipartana.etc. 

5. Gita Govinda - canto I. stanzas 5-15—jai Jagadisa hare 

a ) ” ” ” 17-23—Jai Jai Deva Hare. 

Ibid, Idem. And the verse 25 declares the name of the composer. 

b) Narmadastaka stotram - itefrain - tradlyapada pankajam 
namami Deva Narmada Yamunastakam - Dhunotu me manomalam 
Kalinda nandini Sada CarpatapaSjarika stotram-Prapte Sanni- 

hite marane nahi nahi raksati dukrn karane.Sankaraearya 

Granthamala vasumati Sahitya mandir. 1329. B.S. 
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bears a character different from the rest 1 This very 
characteristics has been transmitted to classical kavyas 2 
though Epics. 3 

The discussion made above, mainly deals with metres 
employed in the Rgvedic collections. In it the metres 
have been represented in their very verse forms, in their 
different stanza forms, i.e., number of verses in a stanza 
peculiar to certain metres ; in their group forms in which 
the stanzas are all Strophically or otherwise have been 
grouped and finally some characteristic features like Refrains 
of hymns etc. in which they are all collected. Needless 
to say, these features are the elements of the external struc¬ 
ture of versification with which the Vedic manual on prosody 
is mainly concerned- On the whole, in their system little 
attention has been paid to ‘metrical features’ which is known 
as ‘internal rhythm’. We shall now proceed to consider 
this internal rhythm which is less rigidly defined and at the 
same time has almost been ignored by the Vedic metricians 
belonging to early period. 4 What they discovered in the 
penultimate syllable, is the characteristic mark that differen¬ 
tiate one metre from the other. 5 


1. Rv. I. 158 - Tristubh, the concluding metre Anustubh 

R.v. I. 136 : Atyasjhi ” ” Tristubh 

Rv. i. 161-JagatT ” ” Tristubh 

2. Raghuvatnsam canto I Anustubh but concluding Praharsini 

” II Upajati ” ” MalinT 

cf. Ekavrttamayaih padyairavasaneanyavrttakagih 286//VI. 

Nana Vrttamayakvapi Svargah kascana drsyate Ibid //VI.S.D. opcit 

3. More common in Ramayana than in Mahabharata, (BORI) ed. 

Aranyakapdam (c.s.s.) Adi Parvan 

I Anustubh.Vamsastharp I. Anustubh...in Vasantati- 

lakatp and PrabarsipT. 

II ” ” ” XXI. Anustubh.Rucira. 

-4. R.g. SarvanukramapI totally omits this topic. 

5. Varsisthanisthayoresam laghupottamamaksaram Gurvevetarayo.rksu 
Tadvrttam prahuschandasam//XVII 22.p.k Pra. 
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But as the study of internal rhythm yeilds results of 
greater historical importance than the external ones, we 
shall have to consider it carefully, while we are going to 
build up the structure of the history of the Skt metrics 
pursuing its development chronologically as far as practicable. 

The oriental scholars’ made an endeavour to find out 
the internal rhythm in the whole of the verse, while the 
traditional system recognised it only in the penultimate of 
the four principal metres which form the metrical units 
known as Pada. 

However, the actual result is that the findings of the 
oriental scholars happens to coincide almost with that of 
the traditional scholars having only difference that while the 
former treat them wholly, the latter treat them partially. 

These oriental scholars, on the other hand, are in favour 
of implicit assumption that the pattern of the Vedic verses 
is cast on mainly in the quardrisyllabic mould, which has 
further been developed in the whole verse in the classical 
period. 

By way of illustration we may refer to Gayatrl pada or 
the verses of eight syllables which are to be fallen into 
dimetre group and those of eleven and twelve syllables would 
be included into trimetre groups. Verses of ten syllables 
which are the constituent parts of the Dvipada, Viraj and 
Virafsthana verses are to be reckoned as containing trimetre 
rhythm. 1 2 

Padas or lines are the units in the Vedic metres. But the 
smallest unit is the number of syllables in a line, which is of 
primary concern like those of Indo Aryan and this seems to 

1. Arnold —Vedic metre and its historical development. 1905. 

Randle—BSOAS XX. The patterns of Tristubh. 

H. Oldenberg —Die Hymen des Rgveda—Prolgmena 1888. 

Gonda—Syntax and verse structure of the Vedas. 11.1958. 

2. Cf. Viratrupa viratsthanasca Tristubh eva ityuddesah 

Hi II 9 II Sarvanukramanl. 
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be the first stage. 1 

In some of these forms the rhythm of some portion of 
the latter half became definite. This phenomenon is clearly 
discernible in each of the four typed verses, i. e. , Jagatl— 
12 syllabled verse, Tri§\ubh eleven syllabled verse, Virat- 
ten syllabled verse and Gayatrl— eight syllabled verse. This 
obviously seems to be the second stage of development. In 
the case of the eight syllabled verse, the rhythm of the single 
verse seems to be no longer indispensable and the rhythm of 
the second verse is accounted to be important to form the 
rhythm of a consistent whole. 

For the verses of ten, eleven and twelve syllables, the 
rhythm of the single line is sufficient to sound the whole, 
but for the verse of eight syllable attention must be paid 
to two subsequent lines of uneven and even; and evidently 
this may be recommended as the last stage. 

According to Winternitz, so far as rhythm is concerned 
only the last four or five syllables are fixed, while Arnold 
finds the movement of rhythmical development within the 
group of four syllables. Accordingly, the eleven, the twelve 
and ten syllabled padas have been alluded to Trimetre group 
and the padas of eight syllables to dimetre group. 1 


1. cf. The remark of Arnold, Vedic metre, P. 226 “the presumed pre- 
Vedic forms of dimetre approximate to some extent to the non- 
quantitative verse of the Avesta, in as much as almost every possible 
rhythm is occasionally found’’. 

Yadaksara parimanarn tacchandah I II 6. SarvanukramanT. 

The metres in Gatha is extremely elementary in character when the 
lines of the stanza concerned solely depends on the numbering of 
syllables in particular verses accompanied by a ceasura. 

Gathas are composed in measured syllables. The Vedic metre is 
one of the quantity, while the Gothic metre is accent. 

—Avesta, ed. Kangra. Introduction XVIII. ff. 1962. 
Respective rhythm of the 8 and 12 syllables are 

0000 U-UU ; 000C0 00-U—UU 

0000 000—U—UU 


l. 
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As for the dimetre verses, the rhythm varies according 
to the form of the stanza. Iambic rhythm is more common 
in four footed stanza whereas Trochaic rhythm in three 
footed ones. 1 

These two original rhythm in dimetre verse laid the 
foundation stone of the SamanI and the Pramatji groups of 
classical rhythm. That is why Pihgala had selected these 
two types as the very specimens to be dealt with primarily 
and to be counted among the Anusfubh group but not in the 
group of eight syllabled class of metre treated by him under 
the caption - Astaksarapadabhedoktih. 3 

Verses of eight syllables or dimetre verses can be divided 
into two parts each consisting of four syllables—the first of 
which would better be called as opening as has been 
named by Arnold 3 as it opens the rhythm, the second part 
as cadence 4 as it is the close of the musical phrase or the 


and of five and eleven syllables are 

0—U—U and 00000 00— U—U 
0000 000-U—U 

Winternitz. H. I. L. 1959.P.13. Book I. Part I. (Translation). 

1. Trochaic = —U—-U RV. 1.120.6c. Srutam Gayatram takavana- 

syahaip ciddhi rirebhaswina vam aksi Subhaspatidan 
-U—U- 

Iambic =U—U— RV. I.I. 31. Hrdisprgastusantamah, 

U-U-U—U— 

Rv. V.9.3. Sa smakrnotiketuna naktaiti cihura asate 

2. Gliti Sama nT V//6. P. Ch. Sutra with these two sturas 

Lgiti Prama nT V //7. ,, „ 

Sutras of the Vrttacchandas has been introduced. 

Arnold thinks, that the basis of the trochaic rhythm can be 
Sought in the tristubh rhythm whose penultimate is long— 

Vedic metre. P.152. 

3. Arnold, Vedic metre P. 36. 

4. Cadence, means ‘falls’—according to latin word ‘cadre’. 

In music is the name given to the approach to a phrase ending 
or, sometimes to be called “close”. 

Encyclopedia Britanica — Vol. IV. P. 562. 

~RjO+LC-&£. c/hl.cJ±.L\/TL.H. 
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measured movement. 

The characteristic features of the dimetre verse are—the 
more or less free opening, indifferent initial 1 and final and 
more fixed cadence. These very fours of the Vedic 
dimetre reminds us of the appropriation of the regulations 
for the verse structure of Anustubh in the manual of the 
Skt prosody ‘Ya caturthat’’ 2 —implies comparative free 
movement of the first four syllables; “Na prathamatsnau” 3 
—points out the indiffereni initial “Pathya yugo ja” 4 
marks the indifferent final of the eight syllabled pada. 

Opening and re-opening 

The three of the more frequent opening forms are U — 

-, designated by Arnold 5 as Normal, the Iambic U-U- 

and the Syncopat e d u U — The normal form as its name 
signifies, exists in the one third of the whole of the dimetre 
verses belonging almost to all periods. 

lambic openings predominates in early AnuSlubh 6 but in 
the late penod it is rarely found especially in Epic Anustubh 7 . 


1. cf. Meillet—, ‘les origins I.E. des vers grec’ —“la 
liberate de linitiale etait une tradition de la chansion 
populaire. Le grec avait done conserve la tradition de 
ia liberte quantitative au debut du verse. P.40. 

2. P. Ch. Sutra V. // 13 // 

3. P. Ch. Sutra V. // 10 // 

4. P. Ch. Sutra V. // 14 // 

5. Arnold had made an exhaustive study on the rhythmical arrange¬ 
ment of the Verses, which is based on the examination of the 
every individual case, that he had made minutely and scientifi¬ 
cally. The critical study that is to be introduced with this 
paragraph, has utilized Arnold’s account. 

6. Arnold, Vedic metre, P.91. 

Rv. V. 105a. Tava tye agne arcayah—Kanvahymn 
R.v. X.85. 38a. Tubhyamagre Paryavaban. 

7. Early Anustubh in connection with Panktih and Mahapanktih. 

Rv. I. 84. 6. NakisthvadrathTtaro Rv. 1.84 2a. 

hari yadindra yacchase / Indramiddharivahato prat 

c/ht-cSiiv-wzfi. 
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Steady decrease in the use of the Iambic form in the 
reopening is noticeable in the Anustubh verses of the popular 
Rgveda. 1 As that phenomenon is more or less fixed in the 
late Anu§tubhs, consequently in the subsequent literatures, 
we find the appropriation of Pingala’s regulation on the 
restricted use of the cretic (— U —) in the opening of the 
even padas after the first syllable. Pingala noticed this fact 
when he ordinanced-“DvitiyacaturthayoraSca”. 2 

Syncopated openings which is rare in early Anustubh 
has been found in abundance in later periods, especially 
in Gayatri stanza, 3 the verse form of which, according to 
Western scholars,* has surely appeared lately than Antstubh. 
On the contrary, our Vedic works always admit the priority 
of Gayatri 5 to Anustubh, which according to them comple- 


nakisthvanumanmaua idhrsthasavasam. 
ria kih su asva anase H 

1. It is found only in 18, 10 and 2 per cent in the hymns of Anustubhs 
mixed with pahkti and Mahapankti in fragments attacted to older 
hymns and in longer hymns, respectively. 

2. P. Ch. Sutra V//11// 

3. Gayatri -1. 23, 16-8; 93, 9-11, 97, Ilf. 28, 52, 1 4; VIII. 

33, 16-18, 102, 19-22; etc. 

4. Arnold, Vedic metre, P.171. Late appearance of the Gayatri 
form of stanza is due to the following grounds : 

a. Form of stanza : Three footed stanzas of Gayatri appears 
to be reduction of the four footed, which seems to be verse 
structure of IndoEuropean being based on duality. 

b. The increased use of syncopation in the opening of the 
Gayatri verses and the regularity of Trochaic Cadence. 

5. a. Brahma vai Gayatri vagnustubh brahmanaiva tadvacam Samda- 
dhati. 1.1.1. Ait. Ar. 

b) ‘Pascajam iva va etacchando yad Anustupa. Kath. Sam.23.9. 

c) 'Anustuvanustabhonadgayatrlmeva Tripadam Satirp Caturthena 
padenanustobhatiti—Nir. VII. 14. 

d) Anustubh born out of Gayatri —says Ait. Br. 4.4. 6. 

“Sa Gayatri garbhamdhatta Sa anustupamasrjata. 

e) Anus{huvstobhanat 3 1 / 7 Daivata Brahmanam. 

cf. Sayana - Stobhati Vrddhyarthah Gayatritah tatsama ksarahi 
Padavrddheh. 


TZafLCJi <7^LcALITefL 
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ments the deficiency of the pada by the fourth one which 
the former lacks. In the late period syncopated opening in 
the even verses occurs more than three times in comparison 1 
with the earlier use. It appears most commonly in some 
fragments of Epic Anustubhs 2 3 while the Epic rhythm, i. e,, 
U— — U predominates in longer hymns of Anustubh 
metres. 8 These forms are at the root what gradually deve¬ 
loped in the Anustubhs found in the Epics. 

The consecutive shorts in the second and the third is very 
rare in the Vedic verse, hence called irregular. 4 Pingala 
has noticed this fact too. That is why it has been codified— 
“Na prathamat Snau” 5 * * . As for cadence, only one form 
predominates i. e., Iambic form U — U — except in Tro¬ 
chaic Gayatri and in the uneven padas of Epic Anustubh. 

Following characteristics of the dimetre verse can be 
noted below :— 

1. Trochaic rhythm—is more common in Trochaic 
Gayatri but rare in the semi cadence of the Epic 
Anustubh. 

2. Iambic Cadence—common form of both cadence 


1. Vide, Arnold Vedic metre, P. 151. 

2. Rv. 1. 23, 20, 22-24 ; 50. 10 - 13.etc. 

3. Found exclusively in the X mandala ; 72. 90. 97, 135, etc. 

4. There are three corresponding forms with short fourth syllable 
U -U, UU-U and U - UU. 

Most rare are U UU U and U UUU of which the first one is 
irregular in Gayatri and Epic Anustubh group and the second 
one is throughout the Rgvedt. 

cf. Une succession du trois breves avail linconvenient de rompre 
le rhythme, par absence d’un temps fort. On observe done en 
vedique et tendenanee nett a eviter cette succession choquante. 

Le latin offre Une tendance sembabie.ne compoter UUU 

que per exception et seulement a des places non caracteristiques. 
Les orgines fndo Europeans des Metres Grecs. Meiilet, PP.23. 

U Rv. V.9.1 Sakhayah Samvah Samyanca Misam stomam Cagnaye 
Varsistaya Xsitina bhurjo napte sahasvete. 
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and the semi cadence in the early Anusfubh and 
in other dimetres of the archaic period. But it is 
fairly common in the cadence of Trochaic Gayatrl. 
In later period. Iambic cadence became fixed in the 

even padas,' leaving the places to the forms U- 

and-U. 

3. Next to lambic iorm, most common in the cadence 

in order of frequency are U-U and-U 2 . In 

the late Rgvedic. age these semi pathya forms i. e., 
occupied the semi cadence and in the post Rgvedic 
age, it shifted to the cadence and the classical compo¬ 
sition shows a varied type of forms, the most common 
of which are the pathya, Vipula, U—U U and some¬ 
times only lambic form, U—, the short seventh. 

Finally it can be shown that Iambic cadence in both 
padas is partly retained in the rhythm of the classical 
literature. That is why the Vedic Sage Saitava recog¬ 
nised the Seventh short of the both pada, while, Pingala 
makes provision for it in that of the even one. 3 

The Iambic Cadence in the even padas and the synco¬ 
pated in that of the odd padas can be marked as the very 
basis of the classical rhythm. 

The beginning of this new rhythmical tendency is to be 
sought in the metres of Pahktih 4 and Mahapanktih. It 

1. Semi pathya —Pathya rhythm U - - U in semi Cadence, whose 
rhythm of the cadence is U—U i. e., Iambic, hence the form 
placed above—can be termed as semi Pathya form. 

2. RV- X. 136. 7. Vayur asma Upamanthat pinasp sma Kunanama 

Kesi Visasya patrepa Yad Rudrena pibatsaha. 

3. Vipula Yuglali Saptamah ; V// 17 P. ch.Su, This is emerged from 
the Iambic rhythm, i. e., U—U—Sarvatah Saitavasya : V.// 18// 
P. ch. Su. 

4. Rv. I. 84. I. Ittha hi Soma inmade/Brahma Cakara v ardhanarp 

Savistha Vagrinnojosa / Prthivyah niljsasa ahini / 
arcannanu Svarajyam II 
The 5th shows no Iambic rhythm and differs 
from the previous ones. 


"R-a+LC-AjL e/hucStivT*}!- 
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is in these metres, the differentiation of odd and even padas 
was first attempted. In archaic period these metres seemed 
to have been hardly known. Therefore they will be counted 
as the bridge to fill up the gap between the earlier and the 
later parts of the Rgveda. 

Finally, it can be added, that the very syllabic arrange¬ 
ment and the rhythm of the AnuStubh verse alone point at 
the fact that the Vedic versifiers had a definite idea of what 
is known as Sarvasama and Ardhasama vrtta we already 
discussed. 1 

There are 24000 trimetre verses being two-thirds of the 
contents of the entire Rgveda. This group comprises, 
Viraja, Tristubh and Jagata padas. 

This type of verse is cast on quadrisyllabic mould and 
Tri§tubh being taken as standard norm, the eleven syllables 
have been set by Oldenberg 2 in order of four, three and four 
supported by Arnold 3 and of four, four and three by Randle 
and 4 others. Like dimetre verse, the first and the last 
being respectively designated as opening and Cadence, the 
middle has been termed as brake as it breaks the flow of 
the rhythm. 

In addition to them, Caesura has been conceived of by 
Arnold which act as a brake on the rhythm of the opening 
and on the break. 

Etymologically the term ‘Tristubh' itself signifies three 


1. See infra, Ref.—23, 24,.,42,49.etc. Ch. Il.Sec.I. 

So far as number of syllables are concerned, it is Sarvasama, 
so far as rhythm is concerned it is Ardhasama because of the 
distribution of the rhythm in too alternatives. 

2. Hermann Oldenberg, Die Hymnen des Rgveda I. Metrische and 
Textgeschichtliche prolegomena 1888. PP. 58. 

3. Arnold, Vedic metre, 1905, PP. 42—45 

4. H.N. Randle, the patterns of Tristubh-BSOAS XX.1957. P.450. 

Max Muller, Vedic Hymns. Sacred Book of the East XXXII.PT.l, 
Introduction PP.CXI. 


~RjO.Ua*A£. 
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fixed metrical rhythm probably in the close of the feet. 1 

As a shortest specimen of trimetre verse, with Viraja 
pada, we may introduce first, the decasyllabic type of verses 
which contain less syllable than the scheduled number. In 
trimetre group according to their respective rhythm, there 
exist two types of decasyllables, to one of which alluded the 
Viratsthana 2 verse which with slight modification predo¬ 
minantly are found in GautamI 3 verse and the other to 
which belong the hymns of Pentad 4 5 and Bhargavl verses. 

All the types except the Bhargavi verse, contain mostly 
the trimetre rhythm of Tristubh and Bhargavl hymn s sticks 
to that of Jagatl. 

But it should be borne in mind, that occasionally, they 
are found in reversed type of rhythm, i. e,, Bhargavl in 
Tristubh and the remaining three in Jagatl. 

Viratsthana and Pentad verses are chiefly found with 
Tristubh hymns and sometimes believed to be alluded to the 
class of Tristubh. This assumption runs counter to the 
analysis of the fact enshrined in the manual 6 as well as in 


1. According to some “Stu'oh” in the compound Anustubh, tristubh 
means, “stopping, pausing”. “The metre requiring regular 

stoppage or pauses”-M. W. P. 1259. cf. Max Muller P.XCVI 

“I look upon tristubh as meaning originally Tripudium and I 
explain its name three steps by the last three syllables V—V 
which form the characteristic feature of that metre. 

cf. Weber, I. S. VIII. P. 51. Wortlich wohl die mit drei 
stubh, absatzen versehene, etwa, weil bei der Lange ihrer pada 
am Ende eines Jedem derselben ein Absatz der Stimme notig ist, 
wo bei den der letzte Absatz am schlusse des verses nicht mit 
in Rechnung Kam, nur die drei innerhalb des verses befindilichen 
dgl gerechnet worden. 

2. Rv. 11. 

3. RV. I. 61. 

4. RV. I. 66. 

5. RV. X.77, 78. 

6. See Infra. Ref. 108. Ch. II. Sec.I 
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practical application. 1 

Without going into its every minute details, we can show 
that the decasyllabic verses beat all the characteristics that 
can distinguish them as belonging to more or less archaic 
period. 2 According to extant theories it can be found that 
Viraja as a class of tensyllabic metre is practically extinct 
in comparatively late period, while it has had wide recom¬ 
mendation in Saiiihitas and BrahmaBas. 8 Needless to say 
that Viraja as an independent metre has no function even in 
the Atharvaveda; even pure Pankti having five syllabic pada 
is also absent as not being found in Vrhadanukrama'Ji. 

Besides, there are catalectic Jagati, 4 extended Tristubh, 5 

!. The origin of the pentad through splitting up the tristubh verse 
can be established by the use of three pentads and a tristubh 
appear in RV. IV. !0. agne tam adya / asvam na stomah Kratum 
na bhadram // 

hidisprsam rdhiama ta ohaih.All of the verses except the 21st 
of the hymn RV II. 14 are in Viratsthana metre. And the 21st is 
in Tristubh. c. t. Sayana Bhasya :— “Viratsthana tristubh”. The 
definition ot it—“Virajau navaka traistubharhsca”. 

2. RV. 10. 130. 4, ( 5. In the 10th mandala of the Rgveda among the 
seven metres, Viraja has been inserted and consequently as a 
metre. But in later period, it lost its significance as a metre 
and panktih took the place of it. This can be easily discerned 
in the Atharvaveda, Ait. Ar, where the very verse has been going 
to be explained, Panktih has been installed in place of Viraj. 

Rv. 10. 130. 4, 5. Viratmitravaruriyorbhi. 

Aitareya Vrhatya mitravarunaupankti tristubha 

In place of Virat .Atharvaveda-19. 21. 1. 

Gayatryusni gaustubhrhatipaiikti stutristubh. 

Viratsthana = rest at the 5th place, a long sixth with an indiffer¬ 
ent 7th. 

Gautami = Short—7th and rest at 5th. 

Pentad = long 7th and 9th, rest at 7th. 

Bhargava = rest at 5th and 6th but with Jagati Cadence.- 

3. c.f. Arnold Vedic metre P. 53, and 225. 

4. Jagati with loss of final syllable. Rv. 150. 1. C. 

5. RV.I. 53. 10a. 


~RjaJLG-A£. 
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hyper syllables. 1 and hybrid verses. 2 

Caesura is the most essential feature in all the trimetre 
verses and in Arnold’s findings there are only three verses 
in the whole of the Rgveda which lacks Caesura of any 
kind.. 3 

Generally, the position of Caesura is either late 4 or 
early, 5 i.e., after 4th or 5th syllable. 

Besides these, there is weak Caesura making hit after the 
3rd syllable and sometimes dividing two words. 6 Both these 
are characteristics of archaic period and their occurrences 
are very limited. 

Lastly, we may refer to secondary Caesura which takes 
place after the 8th syllable and supposed to be grown out 
with the combination of four syllabic pada with the dimetre 
verses. 7 

In the case of early Caesura, most common setting is long 
third with short fifth 8 and in that of late is short third with 


1. 13 syllabic Tristubh RV. VIII. 46. 14a. 

RV. X. 114. 4a. 

2. Rv. I. 35. 4. 

3. Tuam sahasrapi sata dasa prati RV.II 1. 8d. Sumnam iyaksautas 
tuavato nrn. RV. 11.20. Id. Indra svadi$thaya gira sacivih RV. 
III. 53. 2d. 

4. Namo mahadbhyoh namo arbhakebhyoh RV. I. 27. 13a 

Namo Yuvabhyoh namo asinebhyoh RV. I. 27.13b. 

5. Kasmai deva avahanasu homa RV. I. 84. 18a. 

Komamsate vitihodralj Sudevali RV. I. 84. 18b. 

6. Caesura after 3rd syllable :— 

a citra citraiam bhara rayimnali. RV. VII. 20. 7d. 

dividing two component words of a compound asma indra/ Varuna 
visvavaram, RV. VII. 84. 4a. This feature has been noticed in 
Nidana Sutra which enjoins -—“Tatra madhya eva padasya na 
’vasyed—Midana Sutra. //V//14. 

In later period, it has been described as “Dustoyati” that must 
be avoided. 

7. RV. I. 154. Tavam Vastuni usmasi//gamadhyai. 

8. Ta te visva Paribhurastu Yajaam. RV. I. 91, 196, 

12 
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long fifth. 1 2 Accordingly we have two types of openings V—-- 
H. 4 with early Caesura and U _ u — — with late ones. 
Perhaps these two groups gave rise to two major groups — 
Salinl — VatormI and Indravajra. 

So it can be seen from the given features that the rhythm 
fluctuates generally with the quality of the third and the 
fifth. The favour has been shown in almost every mahdala 
to the second group, i. e., short third and long fifth with late 
Caesura and this is leading towards an almost rigid scheme 
which may be represented as U — U — - UU - U — —. 
The designation has been given by the classical manual, 
after the name of God, which has been accidentally stitched 
up in a stanza embracing mostly the same rhythm. 3 
And it can be assumed unhesitatingly that after this, the 
classical prosodists have been encouraged to apply the 
method in their definition, i.e., to stitch the name oi metre 
in the definition. 

Among them the long third generally corresponds to 
the indifferent fifth 3 ; and the short fifth with it is generally 
the occurrence of the comparatively archaic group. 

Historically, 5th short is more normal than the long 
5th in earlier maijdalas. In RV. IV, 2, there are fifty cases 
of short and thirty of long in eighty padas and RV, VII, 2 
yeilds the same results. But in the later period, the figure 
of the short fifth has been decreased considerably and in 
pre-classic and classic-age the long fifth predominates. 4 

Fourth syllable is long in 75% before the early Caesura 

and before a late one it comprises 90% cases. The Indra- 

1. Ko agnimlde habisa ghrtena. RV. I. 84. 18a. 

2. Indra Yuvam Varuna didyum asmin/ojistham Ugra nivadistham 
vajram/Yo no durevo Vrkatir dabhitih/tasmin mimatham abhi 
bhutih ojali/RV. IV. 41. 4. 

3. Salinl—VatormI group of which VatormI with short fifth is more 
archaic. 

4. Vide, Oldenberg, Alte Indische Akhayayana, ZDMG. XXXVI. 
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vajra group predominates through the ages. 

Irregular is the form which has consecutive short syllables 
in the 2nd and 3rd places. And the form H UUU embracing 
double irregularity makes its appearance very restricted. 1 

Rhythm of the brake is partly affected by Caesura and 
the Rgvedic verses place two normal forms UU — and — LJU 
comprising two major groups as has been shown before. 
These rhythm found in the Rgveda have been exerting its 
influence on the classical rhythm so much so that this type 
of rhythm are seen abundantly in classical metres 3 also. 
Subnormal form after an early Caesura — U — 3 is much 
more common than the normal form - UU and seems to 
rank as regular in the cretic and popular period. This group 
happens to be as much infrequent being one seventh of the 
normal namely Vatormi group i.e., UU — but subsequently 
this subnormal group namely the SalinI group i.e., — U — 
came to be very frequent and consequently normalised. 


1. RV. III. 29. 14c. na ni misati surano dive—dive. Like those of 
dimetre verse. Almost in all classical languages, the use of 
consecutive shorts are avoided in the composition. In Greek we see 
that it embraces all kinds of artificiality to get rid of the form UUU 
cf. F. de saussre'a montre’ C dans en article des Melanges Grand) 
alors que le Grec a recourse a toute sorte d’artifice pour eviter 
UUU. Le latin offre une tandance sem'olable (V. Juret— 
Phonetique Latin—P. 270) Op. Cit. Ref. 130.Ch.II. Sec. I. 

2. VatormI=-UU-U-P. Ch. Sutra VI. 21. 

Dodhaka=—UU — UU—UU-P.Ch. Sutra VI. 19. 

Classical manual makes provision for the pause after 4th in case 
of Vatormi and in case of Dodhakam. Halayudha noted down 
the same after 4th. 

Indravajra = U — U-UU—U— — 

Kudmaladanfi =—UU-UU UU—-Yation Indriya Rasa= 

5 — 6 = 

P. Ch. Sutra VII. 2 ; Id. VI. 42. 

3 __U-U — —, SalinI c. f. Yati after the 4th P.Ch 

Sutra VI. 20. Samudra Rsayah. 


~Rja*lX±A£. c/hT-cSt-LVTL?l. 
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Next to them are UUU 1 and — UU 2 the subnormal 
forms before early Caesura and U UU after a late Caesura. 

Occasional forms U — U, U — U, — —U are more 

archaic except the second which appears frequently in 
strophic period. 

Taking each case separately it can be found long 7th 
after an early Caesura appears more than usual 3 and short 
7th after a late Caesura made occurrences about one third 
as frequent in every period. Short 6th like the long 4th is 
the common figure. Consequently we have two major groups 
according to the position of the relative quantity of the 
syllables. Under the first we can have early Caesura with long 
third, short fifth and long seventh and under the second — 
short third, long fifth and short seventh. Indifferent ini¬ 
tial occurs for the second group and more or less is fixed 
the long initial in the first group. In other words, we find 
Trochaic preference for the first and Iambic preference for 
the second. 

This is the last group that predominates through the ages. 

And from these two emerged the third major group 
which embraces the long third from the first, long fifth 
from the second and long seventh again from the first 
together with its division through the early Caesura. This 
is the Salini group. First one is VatormI, second one is 
Indravajra and in each cases short sixth and the long forth 
are the common. 


1. Corresponding form in classical 

UUUU UUU U-Vrnta. VI. 25. P. Ch. Sutra. 

c. f. Halayudha—Caturbhisaptabhiscayatih —-- UUU 

- UUU- = Bhramaravilasita P. Ch. Sutra VI. 21. 

Cf. Halayudha—Caturbhili Saptabhisca Yatih- 

2. Forms normal and Subnormal. 

U-and — U — 

— UU normal and U UU and occasional for ns U —U,-U . 

IZaJ lg-££ 
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Cadence 1 has been provided with more fixed rhythm, 
therefore it is not subject to elasticity. Inspite of its rigidity 
in form, the short eighth is not uncommon in the Vamadeva 
and in the normal period and this forms a separate category 
by itself in the VaSistha hymn.' J The short 10th is not very 
common and is about as half as common as short eighth. 

Long ninth is fairly common in Pentad hymns. 3 All 
these irregularities in the Cadence tend to indicate the 
archaism of the verses. 

Sama Ganas took their origin from the Reas which are 
termed as Yoni of the former. Only a very few verses in 
the whole collections of the Sama may be called really 
Saman’s own verses. 

Most of the verses found in the Sama Veda are composed 
in Gayatrl and in Pragathas which are formed of the Gayatrl 
and Jagata padas, containing both of them short syllables 
in the penultimate. The metres used in it posses the musi¬ 
cal quality because the very terms Gayatrl and Pragatha are 
formed of the word Gai— to sing. 4 

In the index of the metres of the Samaveda prepared in 


1. In Greek we find a fixed rhythm in the Cadence like Vedic Tristubh 
and Jagatt. 

Sappique = — U-U — UU — U — U 

Alcaique = _U - U -_U-UU-U-UU Op. Cit. pp.41. 

2. See Infra. Ref.141. Ch.lI.Sec. I. 

RV. VII. 61. 2b. Vipro Manmani dlrghasrud ujarti. 

3. In one seventh verses of the following hymns the ninth is long 

-RV.I.65—70; RV.V1I. 34, 1—21; 56, 1—11 and IX.109. The 

given verses contain pentad rhythms, consequently have the rhythm 
which contain the 9th long being the penultimate of the ten syllabic 
verse. 

4. Winternitz:—Vol. I, part I, p. 143, fn.4. 1959. 

Say ana Bhasya:—Samavede Sahasram GItyupayah, ahah ka ime 
Gityupaya nama—Ucyate, Gitinama Kriya hyabhyantara Praya- 

tnajfiya Svara Visesanam abhivyanjika samasavdabhi.Sa niyata 

pramana Rci'GIyate. 


~RjafUC-&£- c/hl-€zM-LVTLfl. 
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Upanidanam Sutram, 1 the largest recorded metres are of 
Atyasli types containing sixty eight syllables. 2 The very pada 
arrangement of Atyasti remind us of the form of Satobrbati 
which are mainly found in strophic and lyric hymns. 3 

In the Sama Veda the mantras have been extracted 
from the Rgveda and have been set into music. 4 The 
Yajurveda on the other hand, though has been tradi¬ 
tionally believed as containing onlv prose formulae, consists 
of both verses and the prose formulae. And it has been 
found in Taittirlva and Vajasaneyl Samhita there are good 
many portions, leaving aside those that have been borrowed 
from the Rgveda, which may have claimed to be metrical 
composition. 

The celebrated commentators of Pingala Ch. Sutra, like 
Yadavaprakasa and Bhaskaracarya have endeavoured to 
include certain Mantras of the Yajus as case of the metres. 5 

Anukramaijl of Sukla Yajurveda 6 while preparing the 
index of metres has shown the features of the metres, some 


1. Upanidanam sutram. S.B. T. 37. 1931. 

2- Purbacika 5.2.3.5; 5.2.3.7; S.2.3.2. 

Sama Veda, B.I. Ed. Vol. I. 1874. 

3. Arnold, Vedic metre, P. 247. He thinks it as the enlarged form of 
the Satobrhati three. 

4. Jaimini Sutram-III. 35. Tesam Rg Yatrarthavasena Padavyavastha 

II. I. 36. GTtisu Samakhya 
II. I. 37. Sese yajuh Sabdah. 

5. Vrttacandrodaya—Fol. 401a. Tasmadyajumantranamapi Pratisvikarp 
niyataksaratvadsty eva chandah. 

Bhasyaraja—Fol. lib. Tena Vanmayamantrechandovyaptih Sampa- 
rmah. Ataeva yajusamSarvesam chando nastTtyuktih Sadadhikasata- 
ksarat Paresameva Yajusam tannastlti ityadisca Pralapa eva 
aksaranam. Fol. 12a. Yattu Katlyam Sutram Yajusamniyataksara- 
tvadekesam chando na Vidyata iti tat Karmakale Rgrrian tranamiva 
yajumantranam chandaullekhasyavasykatvameke na manyanta 

ityetadarthakam. 

6. Suklayajurveda AnukramanI Sutram, Benarasa Skt. Series. No.49, 
1894. 

~R.€lHjc^SJL 
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, of common and the rest of rare types. 

In the Yajus we have the references of the four footed 
Gayatri 1 as well as third group of metre beginning from 
Krti. Uvata referred to these as to be traced in the Subhe- 
saja or in the Atharvaijas. Actually, however we cannot 
find all the seven longest metres of the Krti group in the 
Atharvaijas. The longest two cannot be traced there. In 
the Yajurveda on the other hand, we have all the seven 
metres of the Krti group' 2 and even that of which there is 
no consideration in the traditional Vedic manual. 3 

The metres longer than those which contain '04 syllables 
have been recognised as DaOdaka in the classical manual. 
As a matter of fact, so far as the number of syllables are 
concerned Dai}daka have been originated from these largest 
metres but as regards rhythm, they are matra metres as we 
shall see subsequently. 

In its physical feature as well as internal rhythm, verses 
of the Atharvaveda are taken to be as posterior to that of 
the Rgveda. 4 

So far as external form is concerned the Atharvaveda 
made provision for enlarged as well as advanced treatment of 
metres than that in the Rgveda. The metres shorter than 
Gayatri class can be traced in the Atharvaveda, 5 though the 


1. Adade nayasityasyabhridevata Sadaksara Yaju Gayatri. 

2. Visvajiti saubhara indrah krtih Go / avusarvakali mitravarunam 
Prakftih / Dasara're acaryo Visvadevah akrtih / Dasaratrike Pnstye 
Sacjahe bhallayo diso vikrtih / Chandomesu Saulvayana ime loka 
Samkrtih / Dasame ‘ahani Parasarah Samvatsaro ‘ bhikrtih 
Mahavrate Sailinih Prajapatirut krtili / Suklayajurveda Anu. Ch. 
IV, pp. 317-318. 

3. Hotayaksadagni tatra catustrirhsa sataraaksarani Santi tena chan- 
donasti etavadaksarasya chandasya bhavat. ch. II. P.234. 

Ibid. Idem. 

4. Vide, Arnold, Vedic metre. 10. 

5. Ukta—Prdakavah XX // 129. 9. Atharvaveda. 

Atyukta — Eta asva apravante XX // 129. 1—3. Ibid. 
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Brhadanukramani describes that the class of chandas begins 
from the Gayatrl . 1 

It would not be out of place here to refer to Uvata who 
made mention of the metres of the Krti class in course of 
placing illustrative verses which he could find only Subhesaja 
which is synonimous with the word Atharvana, which is 
only the alias of the Atharvaveda ." 2 

The available verses of the Atharvaveda include all the 
metres belonging to the Krti group 8 save the last two long 
metres Abhikfti and Utkrti. 

So far as rhythm is concerned, Bloomfield 3 is perhaps 
the only scholar in this line to advocate the theory of the 
parallel development of the Rgvedic and the AtharvaBic 
verses though they differ in theme, namely, while the former 
contain adoration to a given deity the latter consists of 
the charms directed to the attainment of some specific sub- 


Madhya— Sakhayate Gomadya Gogati iti XX //129 // 13. 

Pratistha — Satarp Rathyah hiranyayali XX // 129 // 5. 

Supratistha — Ihettha Pragapagudagadharage vatsa purusnata 
asate XX // 134 //2. op. cit. 

1. c.f. Rganukramam — Gayatrl.etc. 

Brhadanukramani — Gayatryusniganustubhbrhatipahktistri- 
slubhjagatyatijagatisakvaryyastyatyastidhrtyatidhrti — 
krtiprakrtyakrtivikrtisamkrti abhikrtyut krtyeka vimsati 
chandarbsTti.- 

2. Gopatha Brahmana — 3/4 .Bhuyistham Brahma Yad Bhrgan- 

girasah Ye’ hgirasah sa rasah ye’ tbarvanstad bhesajam- Yad 
bhesajam tad amrta yad amrtanu tad Brahma. 

3. XIII. 3.1. Ya ime dvavaprthivl — asthapadakrtih 
IX. 5.36. Yo va abhibhuvam... Akrti’h — P.—70. 

IX. 5. 32—35 — Yo vai kurvantam-Prakrtih — Pp. 68—70. 

XIII. 3.23.—Tvamagne kratubhih.-.Vikrtih — P.208. 

XIII. 3.24. — Ya atmada.Krtih — P.209. 

XIII. 3.25. —.Ekapada.Viknih — P. 210. 

XIX. 9.14. PrthivI Santi.Samkrtih. 

Atharvaveda — Ram Chandra Sarma. 1887. 

4. Atharvaveda — P.46. ( Referred in XVII. P.318.by Arnold > 
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ject. Moreover, the Xtharvaijic Anustubh permits not only 
the Rgvedic and the Epic norms of the late centuries, but 
also many other different forms counterpart to the non- 
quantitative Avestan forms. These different types of 
Anust.ubh forms comprising both hieratic and Epic, indicate 
t he archaicness of the Atharvaijic verses than those of the 
Rgveda. 

But some inaccuracy has been proved to exist in his 
scholarly pursuit and it has been found by Arnold and others 
that Epic ending U- - U in the old verses is a later develop¬ 
ment, rare in the archaic R.gveda, much common in the 
Atharvaveda and has been fully established in the Epic. 

This can be shown in case of Trimetre groups in the 
Atharvavedic verses, where the Trimetre rhythm shows more 
lateness, than those of the Rgveda proper and lyric period.” 

Moreover, verses of eleven and twelve syllables are some¬ 
times found inextricably confused in the same stanza. These 
cannot be called as contaminated but to be termed as irregu¬ 
lar and defective . 2 For Bloomfield it is difficult to determine 
whether the passage is to be condensed in prose or doggered 
metres . 3 

So far as rhythm is concerned, there are Trimetre verses 
externally contaminated, chief characteristic of which is the 
existence of Tristubh and Gayatrl verses in the same stanza. 

_■ i 

1. While making a comparative chart with the twelve syllabic 
verses of lyric, Rgveda proper and Atharvaveda we can see the 
following 

a. U — U (U) UUUUUUU 

b. U - U (—) UU U - U - U U 

c. U — U — UUU — U — U — lyrics show 
occasionally shortening before the Caesura represents to be more 
free and B differs from the previous one in greater rigidity and 
C is marked by the increasing favour for the long 5th which is sure 
the mark for lateness. 

2. Vide, Whitney, Atharvaveda. I. Introduction CXXUI. 

3. Mr. Jourdian thinks it is either prose degenerated from verse or the 
prose elevating into prose. Arnold recommends more the former 
than the latter. JAOS. Vol.XXII.P. 318. 
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These are found mainly in the later Atharvaveda and later 
literature down to the Epic. 

However, this can be seen that the Atharvaveda permits 
varieties of norms but about their chronological sequences 
nothing definite can be said at present. 

In the Aitareya Brahmaiia, there are considerable number 
of gathas apart from the Rgvedic citations. In the narrative 
of Sunahshepa (VII), there are twenty-nine Slokas and their 
metrical forms are very interesting as they contain both 
archaic and classical forms. Out of the fifty eight and a half 
verses there are only fifteen cases of pathya ending U- -U 
in the odd padas, — - — U l twelve times, UULJ U ° four 
times, — UUJLJ • six times, the form ending in -U—U occurs 
six times, U— three times, and eight times occurs the 

form U U —U U. Last three forms are wholly alien 

to classical versifications. It can be found di — iambic ending 
is 15 '5% whereas the forbidden forms comprise nearly 28%, 1 
popularly known as “Bad Vipulas”. But in the account of 
the consecration of kings,' the increasing number of the 
percentage of the pathya form is remarkable. It occurs 
fifteen times out of twenty-four against fifteen out of fifty- 
eight in the SunahSepha legend. But of the remaining nine 
fotms, eight are not in classical Skt. 

Finally it can be said, that the rhythm of the Anustubh 
clearly shows that they are posterior to that of Rgveda but 
anterior to that of the metrical composition of the Katha, 
Kena and ISa as has been exhibited by Oldenberg. 8 

There are four Tristubh stanzas in the Yajnagathas. Of 
these sixteen Tristubh lines two are irregular so far as sylla- 

1. In the account of Morton’s statistics, we have the following figure 
16/10, 7, 4, 6, 2, 4, 9. The popularity of Bad Vipulas — These 
are D, I maj and I min. This tendency is clearly discerned in 
Aitareya Brahmana— Indo Ir. Journal. IV. Pp. 27. 

2. Ait. Br. VII. — 21-23. 

3. c.f. Oldenberg, Alteindische Akhyayana, ZDMG. XXXVII,66. 

7Za^.cJi 
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ble is concerned : the first having thirteen syllables and the 
second having ten both with trochaic ending. The lines are 
not uniform in rhythm, even any two lines of any stanza 
do not have identical padas. Three padas in one case are 
the same in the last seven syllables. 

Oldenberg had shown in his statistical findings the rhyth¬ 
mical development of brake and by this he tried to establish 
the fact that the Tristubh in the metrical portions of the 
Brabmapas such as Aitareya, Satapatha and Katha Upanisad 
are older than those of Pali texts, 2 but younger than those 
of the Rgvedas. 

Besides them, there are four other types of stanzas. One 
of them has 12-12—10 — 13 syllables. Most of them are 
irregular in rhythm. These verses are decidedly older than 
those of Brhaddevata and Rgvidhana. In the KauSItaki 
Brahmapa on the other hand, we met with a couple of 

slokas, which are of archaic types than the Sloka forms of 
Aitareya Brahmapa. 

In the last phases of the Vedic age, we find Gl'hyasutras 
which contain same metrical portions meant for recitations. 
In these verses, fortunately we find certain forms —a bridge 
that makes up the gap between the Vedic and the Buddhistic 
verseforms on the one hand, the epic verseform on the other. 

Most of the verses are enshrined in Anustubh stanzas. 
By the study of the metrical forms of Anustubhs, we can 
have a clear idea about the development of internal rhythm, 
that come to be introduced subsequently in the Epic and 
Post Epic Skt. literature. Perhaps Anustubh is the only 
metre that gives abundant scope of studies of its develop¬ 
ment through different phases in ancient literatures belong¬ 
ing to different periods of history. 

Archaic Vedic Anustubhs 2 maintain lambic cadence in 

1. Vide, chart, Pp.61. Ibid, Idem. 

2. Of the 17 verses of Sukta X, 85 the sixteen are in Anustubh and 
verse 14 itself is in Anustubh of the sixteen there 32 cases in odd 
padas of each hemistich. 


~Rja.HxLA.t- c/kixLlt-L\rTLH. 
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both the padas. But in later parts of the Vedas, we find 
in the Anustubh verses not only the departs from the old 
usage in the odd padas but there appears a direct contrary - 
course —the adoptation of the antispast fU-U). Compa¬ 

rison of the Grhya songs appeared rn the B.V. X. 85 with 
the rites preserved in Anustubh in Sankhyayana Grhyasutra 
119 ; 5 ; 6 gives us the fact that the latter is later than 
the latest Vedic poetry and coincides rather with the transi¬ 
tion period and lies between the late Vedic and the later 
Buddhistic and the Epic form. 

It will not be out of the place here to quote some refer¬ 
ences bearing the rhythm of the transition period appeared 
in other Grhya songs. 1 

The sloka pada for the later period, U-U 2 which 

-U U = 8 I maj 

U - U U = 5 D 
UU — U =31 min 

U-U = 4 Pathya 

-U = 5M 

UUU U = 3 U 
—UU U = 3 X " 

— U — = 1 Trochee 

32 

Against 7 Anustubh stanza in Sankhyayana Grhya sutra. Thera 

are cases 14 odds. —-UU = I I Maj 

U — U — = 2 D 

U-U =4 Pathya 

-U = I M 

UUU U = 1 
-UUU = 2X 
— U — U =31 
14 

1. As. Gr. Sut, 1. 15.2 Again 

Medham te devah savita Agnae samidharh aharsharh 

medhamte Asvinam devau tayatvasu Agne Vardhasva 

2. Cadence of the odd padas. 


IZ-cl+lc-AJl vxL.m 
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in Nalopakhyana of the Mahabharata covers approximately 
5/6 of all the cases, appears in S. Su. covering about three 
quarters of the whole book, having twice the ending U —ULJ 
which is the normal form in the R.gveda. 1 

If we compare metrical forms allegedly belonging to 
Dharmasutra in different citations with the verse forms 
found in' Grhya sutras, we will be convinced of the fact 
that from the standpoint of metrical compositions, the 
Grhyasutras appear to be posterior to the former. Apart 
from these, the Apastamba Dharma Sutra contains several 
isolated verses, most of which retained classical rhythm. 2 

Some of these are defective in metre having nine syllable 
in one Anu$t u bh pada. 3 Besides these, there are some verses 
in Tristubh metres with the Vedic rhythm along with one 
in the classical rhythm. 4 Metrical rhythm seemed to be found 
in some prose passages and sutras quoted in the Grhya and 
Dharma sutras. 5 6 But pure classical rhythm is clearly discerned 
in the metrical aphorisms of Gautama Dharma Sutras.® 

In Manava Grhyasutra, some prose passages appear to 
contain metrical rhythm like Vrttagandhi metre. This very 

1. 6a. §r. Su. Prabutahpriti karmana uktva mantrarp sprisedapah. 

2. 1. 4. 14. 25. Ap. Dh. Su. Dasavarsasca brahmanas satavarsasca 
ksatriyah pitaputrau sma tauviddhi taustu Brahmana pita. 

3. Apa. Dh. Su. I. 9. 27. 10 ; II. 9. 23. 4-5, II. 2. 4. 14. 

4. I. 9. 27. 1. Ibid. Idem. Yadeka ratrenakaroti papatp krsnaih Varnam 
Brahmanassevamanah Caturthakala Udakamyavayi trisruvarseyis- 
tadpahanti papam. (Mysore Edition) 

The third and the fourth verse retain 5th as short which is the 
characteristic feature of the Vedic verse. II. 7. 17. 8 ; 1 . 11 . 
32. 34. 

5. Asv. Gr. Sutra—I. 6. 8.Hatva bhittua ca sirshani/rudatim 

rudadbhyo haret. 

Gobi. Gr. Sutra. 1. 2. 21-27. presents three hemistiches which 
confirm the pattern of the sloka metre. 

6 . Goutama Dh. Sutras Ananda Asrama Series.9.41. ubhe mutra 

purise diva Kuryyadudaiigmukah. 23.27. Akrorsanrtahimsasu 
triratram paramatp tapah. Both of them exhibit classical rhythm. 
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portion being originated from the Brahmaija portion of the 
Maitrayaiji Samhita, exhibits Sloka rhythm. 1 

It becomes therefore obvious, that the frequent use of 
the classical rhythm in sutra literature represents the period 
of transition in the process of the full-fledged development 
of regular Epic rhythm. 

Atharvaveda parisistha 2 is the next text of our concern. 
Like other Vedic works there lies the uncertainty in fixation 
of the date of this work due to the heterogenous character of 
the subject that the text contains. General considerations 
are adequate to refer them to the time at the end of the 
Vedic period proper when the Vedic tradition was becoming 
more and more faint and the verses were transformed into 
the form of classical. 

Verses of the pariSistha (XXXVII) bear the character of 
both the sub-Vedic and the Vedic forms. On the other 
hand in (XXIV) twenty and half verses go on with the 
regularity and the verses 2.5 —3.2 and 5.1 —6.4 are written 
in regular U pa jut is and Vasantatilakam. 

In parisistha XLIX the proportion of the irregularity 
somewhat less in number. In the parisistha Grahayuddha, 
LI the occurrence of VamSastha and other ornate metres 
and the number of irregular verses in LII on the decreasing 
line prove the relative lateness of the age. In the chapter 
LII again on the grahas of 164 half verses only eighteen are 
irregular. The verse in LV. 6.4 conforms to the regular 
Arya pattern. 3 

In the period, preceding the Atharvaveda parisistha, 
the Brhaddevata can be placed. Because, in Brhaddevata 
irregular verses run with the irregular Slokas loosely called 
Anustubhs, whereas in the Atharvaveda pariSisthas regu¬ 
larity in verses is more frequent. Of all the remnants of the 


1. ZDMG XXXVI Uber Das Manava Grhyasutra, Pp. 474. 

2. Atharvaveda parisisthas—ed. Bolling and Nagalein. 1909. 

3. Ibid. Pp. 372. 
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Vedic literature the Brhaddevata has the great merit of being 
preserved in its authenticated form as it has been checked 
by the quotations made in the SarvanukramaBl. 

As for the Anustubhs of Brhaddevata it can be said that 
the forms exhibit later characteristics than that of the 
Ahu^tubhs of the popular Rgveda 1 Some portions i.e., 380 
halves allow more archaic forms than as allowed in classical 
age. The sloka specimens of Brhaddevata represent a genu¬ 
ine stage of the historical development of sloka if one 
compares them with fifty-eight halves in the Epic narrative 
in Aitareya BrahmaQa. 2 

In the treatment of Tristubhs, one will find that out of 
42 verses there occurs only one 3 whose all the padas are 
alike in metre. The verse 130 of ch. VIII is of six padas 
with 11 syllables in each, of which again the 1st and the 6th 
are Indravajra and the 4th and the 5th are Upendravajra. 
Of the twenty four Jagatls twelve have the Jagati ending 
U-UU whereas ten have in—U-Uand two in UU— 

and-U - respectively showing archaic norms not followed 

in the classical literature. 4 We will close our survey of the 


1. The figures of the different vipulas in Brhaddevata in odd padas. 

1723 = Pathya U-- — 

163 = M (Molossus)- 

58 = X — UU — = 5th figure less is T vipula frequent. 

35 = (Paean) UUU— Occurrence of it marks the advent 

44 = Trochee---U— U of the classical age. 

9=1 min UU — U 

4 = 1 maj-U 

13 = D U — U — 

2. See Infra. Page 237. Ch. II. Sec. I. 

3. IV. 2. metre Indravajra. 

4. Details about the metrical specimens onward show that the metres 
were still in experimental stage ; Verses with Upendravajra and 
Indravajra = I 44, 45 ; VI. 1. 

Indravajra and Salini = III. 154 
Salim and irregular padas = 155, Ibid. 

Upendravajra. Indravajra and irregular = IV. 95. 

TZjo-H.clA-'L 
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Brahmanical literature after sparing a few lines on the metri¬ 
cal specimens of the Anuvakanukramaiji, Rgvidhana and 
Fig PratiSakhya—all of which are metrical compositions and 
appear in an age posterior to Brhaddevata. There are forty- 
six stanzas and a verse in Anuvakanukramaijx, of which 
fifteen verses in the introductory portions are of somewhat 
regular type. 1 Of the remaining 31 stanzas 17 were in 
Tristubh rhythm and 14 in Anustubh. 

The earliest run of the classical Slokas can be found in 2 
the RgpratiSakhya. The order of the popularity of the 
forms of Bad Vipulas are Di-iambic, I maj. and I min. This 
seriality is the marked characteristic of the Rgveda verses. 
The relative pattern of the Anu§tubhs are 316. 32. 25. 7. 16. 
10. 14. 33. 

In rough estimation, the metrical specimens appeared in 
the composition of the Rgvidhana show more affinity with 
those of Brhaddevata as both of them belong to Saunaka by 
tradition. These exhibit clear traces of the Vedic forms 
similar to those as has been noted by the editor of Brhadde¬ 
vata. 8 Archaicness in rhythm can be noticed in the following 
verses 1. 1. 1 ; 5. 6 ; 1. 2. 1. ; 3, 42. 6 — 7. In most of the 
stanzas there are blend of the rhythm of Indravajra and 
Salin! group. 4 

That Anustubhs in Rgvidhanani are essentially of a later 
type than those of Grhyasutra, can be estimated by the fact 
that the posterior pada of each hemistich ends with 


The second, third pa las of V. 8 and V. 46 (U--U-U —U) 

The second and third pada VIII, 127 U—U-U-U— U etc. 

1. Regularity of the metrical rhythm presupposes the fact that the 
text had undergone some revision. 

2. The order is — Pathya, M. Vipula, X, T. I. Maj, I min’D. 

3. a. Macdonell. Parti. Pp. XXVIII. 

b. On the language of the composition of the Rgvidhana—Dr. M.S. 
Bhat, J. U. Bombay, Vol. XXXIII. Pt. II. Pp. 68. 

4. Meyer’s edition 1878. 
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“U —UU” whereas the closing part of the prior pada repre¬ 
sents the feature “U-U” in 1237 cases out of possible 

figure 1472 with a few exceptions. The remainings show a 
much greater variety of forms than is possible in classical 
one. 

The U — U-U which is absent in classical age, appears 
in 13 cases in Rgvidhanam but in Grhyasutras they are 
almost regular. Out of the eight stanzas four are Tristubh 
with Jagatl final U-U—. There is also 12 syllabled Tris¬ 
tubh with Tristubh final. Besides, along with some hyper- 
syllabic Anu§tubhs. consisting of nine or ten syllables, there 
are two Vasantatilakam 1 and two Indravajras. 2 3 * * 

Though the Upanisads form a part of the Brahmaijas, 
they grow in seclusion being detached from the influence 
of the other liturgical works discussed before. 

These Upanisads, a mixture of half poetical, half philo¬ 
sophical fancies and dialogues, dilate more on the specula¬ 
tive side being clothed in the language of poetry. Their 
earnest longing for the true knowledge leading to disregard 
for all pleasures find poetical expression in the metrical 
passages where we find fervent lyrical appeal. These are 
discerned more in the Upanisads of the transition period 
the language of which is more akin to classics. 8 

The Upanisads on internal evidences chronologically can 
be set into three groups. The oldest group comprises Brha- 
daraQyaka, Chandogya, Taittirlya, Aitareya and KauSltakl 
exhibiting Brahmanical prosaic style. Transition period is 
headed by Kena which is the earliest of the metrical Upani¬ 
sads such as Kathaka, I§a, SvetaSvetara, Muijdaka. The style 
exhibited in this group is much attractive from the literary 

1. III. 224, 225. Ibid. 

2. III. 229, 230. Ibid. 

3. Vide-Vedie age. Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Vol. I. P. 478. 

“The language of the Upanisads is more akin to the classical 

than to the Vedic Sanskrit". 


13 
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point of view and it acquires a peculiar charm for their 
liveliness; enthusiasm rises often to the level of eloquence 
approaching more or less to the classical type. The last 
group belongs to the later age. 

Following characteristics can be noticed in the metrical 
passages of the Upanisads exhibiting poetical style. 

1. Best achievements of the old dispension. 1 

2. Representation of the transition to the new. 

3. Absence of such a developed form where the four 

times repeated rhythm of the Tristubhs had been 
cared for. 

4. Rhythms are in many places in accordance with the 
theme and the sentiments of the passage. 

5. Metres sometimes change with the change of the 
topics. 

6. The phenomenon of equivalence, a devise applied in 
the formation of new classical metres out of the main metres. 

7. Gradual ascendency of Salini over Vatorml. The 
former, which was only half as numerous as the latter in the 
Rgveda, is in the Upanisads five times as much. This is 
surely a mark of the advanced stage of U panisadic poetry 
in comparison with the Rgvedic verses. 

As the form of transition period we have twelve syllabled 2 

1. Old dispensation — 6th long. 

Sv. I 6d. Justustatastenamrtatvameti. 

II. 11a. nihoradhu markanatani ta ni lanam. 

Mupdaka. III. 4a. PrapT hye$a yah sarvabbiitaih vibhati 
I. 5c. Taunayantyeta suryasya rasmayah II 
Katha II 2c sreyo hi dbiro’bhi preyase vrnite // 

Kafha II. 8a. Na narenavarepa prokta esa // 

c.f. R.v. X. 15. 10c. Agne yahi sahasram devavandaih. 

I. 9c. Namaste’stu Brahmap svasti me’stu. 
c. f. B.v. vii. 64. 5b. Soraah sukrepa vayava ayami 
vii. 1.8b. Vasistha sukra didivah pavaka 
vii. 42.1c. Pradhenava udapruto navanta 
vii, 28. 3d. Atutujimcit tutujir asisnat. 

2. Katha II. 16 Te ubhe nanartha purusam Sinlta 

II. 13.d. Vivrtam sadma naciketasarp manye 
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Tristubh, ascendency of the Salini over the Vatormi, 1 
greater freedom in the disposition of the Caesura noticeable 
as it passes from the Kafha to Sveta. In general, all the 
verse specimens, except two complete stanzas and some 
complete lines bearing the identical rhythm 2 and the classical 
rhythm respectively, bear the rhythm of the transition 
period. 

Poetic mood is more expressive in onomatopoeic 
passages in which the prosodical schemes have major part to 
play. The solemnity of the theme is more apparent in 
the use of Salini and is sometimes elevated to a point where 
the VaiSvadevI is the only figure. Most interesting to note 
in this connection, in both these metres the heavy syllables 
predominate. 

Onomatopoeic trends where the sounds echo the senses 
more, are clearly discerned in the Kathaka passages 1.23, 
where the sound echoes not only the senses but also the 
rhythm. The solemnity of the Death’s speech are more 
apparent with slow ascendency of Salini over Vatormi and 
advancing towards the VaiSvadevi rhythm. 

The first two and the final chapters of the Svetaivetara, 
contain prosodical specimens with varied and modulated 
rhythm concordant to the requirements of the moment. 

The famous Yoga passage of Sve. II. 8—15 is no less 
notable for its metrical perfection where the different types 
of rhythms slow down from pada to pada until it ends in 
the slow full volumed Salini of the last pada. 

So is Naciketa’s violent exclamation in answer—in the 
VaiSvadevi opening—(26) "Svobhava'martyasya yadanto- 


1. Sv. II. 18—15. with Salini close. 

Katha I. 24. Etattulyam yadi manyase varam vrnisva vittam 
cirajivikam mahabhuman naciketastvamedhi / 
Kamanam tvatnlcama bhajam karomi Salini // 

2. One Vamsastha in Kath III. 15 and in Sveta II. 10. 
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kaitat”. One will feel the firmness of mind in the dialogue 
"Jivisyamo yavadiSisyasi tvam varastu me varaBiyah sa 
eva”—which Mr. Ayer, describes as “a magnificent model 
of the dramatic verse conversation of the stately order”. 1 

Change of the metre is another effective devise to indi¬ 
cate sometimes the change of topics. In Death’s speech 
there has been presented a picture of wonderful change of 
metre from Tristubh to AnuStubh. “Om’’ at the end of 
Tri§tubh series, suddenly declares “Brahma” in Anu§tubh, 2 
then continue a series of Tri§tubh stanzas ; the climax is 
reached and the emotion is broken in the hybrid form of 
the Anustubh and Jagati. 8 

The phenomenon of equivalence, whereby two shorts 
are treated as one long is to be applied in all the early post 
Vedic literature of which we will make a fair discussion. 
This principle is applied in both Anu$tubh and Tristubh. 4 

1. Upanisadic poetry-4th Oriental Conference, 1928. 

P. G. Ayer. P. 29 

In this connection one should borne in mind the appropriate words 
with their syllabic arrangement, or Sabdaguija samadhi and Udarta 
have been conceived by the Indian poeticists as constituting a 
graded procession of short and long vowels, pointing out to the 
role of metres in striving maximum effect on the ear to create 
artistic beauty. 

cf. Bh. NS’. Gos. 68. verse XVI. 114-115. 117—119. 

2. II. 16. 17. Kafha. 

Etadvye vaksaram Brahma 
Etadvyevaksaram param. 

3. Uttisthata Jagrata prapya varan nivodhata 
Ksurasya dhara nisitaduratyaya Durgarp pafbastat 
Kavayalj vadanti. 

4. Tato bhuya iva te tamah = Isa. 12c. 

U-UU U-U — 

Madam yadidamupasate = Kena I. 4d. 

-UU UU - U — 

Kena I. 13a. — Iha cedavedidatha styamasti 

UU — U-UU — U — U = Upajati. In its present 

form it is Mahendravajra. 
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As for Moric metres they are almost non existant in the 
Upanisads. There is neither Arya nor any Vaitallya, nor 
any of Matrasamakam type. But some of the modern scho¬ 
lars find in some Upani§adic verses the rhythm of Arya and 
try to put them into the form of that metre. They declare 
them to be the arch type of the 1 said metre but their 
forced applications are obviously failure in its aim. Some¬ 
time some scholars 3 make capital of same verses to theorise 
their speculation But the verses they put for example 
belong to the Upanisad which seems to be composed in the 
4th cent AD. 

The Anustubhs of the Upanisads can be categorised into 
two groups—archaic exhibiting more Vedic character and 
less archaic appear to be classical. 3 


Mupdaka — HI 8d. paratparam purusampaiti divyarp. 

U — U — UU V U — U-= Upajati. 

Sveta I 6c. = Prthagatmanam preritaram ca matra Salim 
UU --U-U- 

I. 7d. = Lina brahmani tatpara yonimuktah 

- UU-U -U- 

1. Isa V. 17. Vayura Nilamamr tamathe darnbha 
Smantam sa rlram O Last half gap a is lacking. 

Katha. I. 3. 14. Uttisfbata Jagrata Prapya Varan nivodhata 
Sveta. II 17. Yo devograu Yo’psu. vide. A. Mukherjee. 

J. O. I. Baroda IV. No. 4. 

2. Mediaeval Indian orthodox commentators are even biased to trace 
Arya from Veda. 

Vide Yadavaprakasa — IV. 12. Bhasya. Punararyadaya idanlm 
prakriyante Tasu ca kacit vede’pi drsyate. Tatha catharvanikab 
slokamaryajatiyasamananti ;— 

Ghftamiva payasi nigudnam 
Bhute bhute ca vasati vijnanam // 

Satatam manyayitavyam 

manasa manthanabhutena // (Br. Bind. Up. 20) 

Bhaskara follows this closely. 

3. Ramayanam claimed to be the earliest Kavya as far as sloka metre 
is concerned. It is the earliest Kavya which lowers down the 
Vipula figure, expels out especially the D Vipula. Obviously, 
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1. Archaic-AB, SunahSepha episode — 

P M X 77 T I min I maj D 

16 10 7 4 6 2 4 9 

(Last three are called Bad Vipulas) 

2. Br. Up. Chs. 1-5-6= 7. 7. 3. 3. 1. 1. 0. 1. 9. 

Br. 3 9- = 4. 3. 0. 1. 1, 1. 2. 2. 

Kath. U I = 2. 1. 1. 1. - ?. 

Kath. U II-IV = 21. 5. 4. 0. 0. 2. 0. 2. 

Kath. Ill = purely classical 26. 1. . . 0. 0. 0. 0. 0 
Kath. V - VI = 27. 2. 3. 1. 0. 0.0. 3. 

PraS. =7. 3. 2. 0. 0. 0. 4. 

PraSna contains proportionately high Diiambus figure. On 
the contrary next group shows favour to Bad Vipulas and. 
leans towards the Pathya and the others. This group com¬ 
prises the following Upanisads : - 

Maodu U - 14. 1. 1. 0. 0. 0. 1. 0. 

Maitr. - IV - V -11. 0. 1. 0. 0. 0. 0. 0. 

Maitr. VI — =61. 2. 2. 2. 4. 0. 1. 0. 

Maitr. VII =12. 0. 0. 2. 0. 0. 0. 0. 

and Paingala = 41. 0. 0. 1. 0. 0. 0. 0. 

In the premier group and in the first two of the later 

group, the order of the popularity D, I maj., I min. This 
agrees with the R.gveda and the Rk PratiSakhya 1 whereas 

the 2nd group of Upanisads would contain less number of D. 
Vipulas. 

1- Pathya Molossus (M), Cboriambus (X), Paeon (II), Trochee 
(T) Ionicus a minore (I min), Ionicus a majore (I maj), Diiambus 
(D). Among them — Last three figures I min, I maj and D are 
the bad Vipulas and consequently archaic. Mandukya Upanisad 
probably also belongs to the later period Sankara, who quotes the 
12 Upanisads enumerated as sacred and authoritative texts in his 
commentary on the Brahmasutras, mentions neither MaitrayanTya 
nor Mandukya Upanisad (Winternitz, Vol. I. Part I. P. 208). 
MaitrayanTya Upanisad is in language and style nearer to Cl. Skt. 
Lit. than to the Veda and decidedly post-Buddhist. Ibid. Idem. 
P.230. 
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Katha mentions the order D, I min. ; I maj, which occurs 

also in Brhaddevata' 1 Both these are the marks of the 
Vedic influence. 

The Anustubhs of the I$a is more akin to the archaic 
floka in that it contains a number of Diiambic. It some¬ 
times shows continuous Iambic rhythm. 2 Sometimes the 
pattern agrees closely with that of Br. Ar. Up (Kanva) 3. 9. 

28 =(Madhyandina. 3. 9. 38 ff). Though the Tristubhs show 
archaicness in preservation of the Caesura after 4th and 5tb. 
having 3 short syllables at the 6th and 7th, there are not less 
than 7 verses out of 15 exactly coforming to the classical pat¬ 
tern of an Upajati. Finally, we can close our discussion by 
mentioning the cases of refrains which sometimes decorate 
the body of the poetry as well as heighten the lyrical mood. 4 

D. I maj — I min. 

9. 4. 2. = Ar. B- Sunahsepha 

9. 1. 0. = Br. 0. I — V — VI. 

2. 2. 1. = Br U. 3. 9. 

3. 2. 0. = Kena. 

c. f. 33. 14. 10 = Rk. Pratisakhya. 

In Vedic Anusfubhs however the order of popularity is D which is 

normal, II, I maj, X, P. I min, M, T. 

Katha II - IV =2. 0. 2. 

Katha V — VI = 3. 0. 0. Total = 5 0. 2. 

Katha III =0.0.0. 

1. Brhaddevata =13. 4. 9. 

Jijivisec chatam saman ; astina karma lipyate nare. 

2. 2b. U—U—U-U—; 2d - UU - U - U - U — 

3. K.43. 11—-13 =M. 4.3. 12—14; In several cases there are no 

Caesura — K. 11a = M. 12a ; K. 13a = M. 14a ; K. 13d. =M. 14d. 

U-U—— UU — U-. K 11a =M. 12a; K. lid — M. 12d, 

K. 12a = M. 11a ; K. 12b = M. 13b ; K. 13a =M. 14a ; 

K. 13b = M. 14b ; K. 13c =M. 14c. 

4. Kena I. 5-9. Tadeva Brahma tvam Viddhi nedam yadidamupasate. 

Ait. U. 1. 3. 3—9. Haivanam. 

Katha 2. 1. 12—13 ; 2. 2. 1, 4.8. Etadvaltat 2.2.9 and 10, 

Agniryathaiko bhuvanam pravistho 
Rupam Rupam Pratirupo Vabhuva 
Ekastatha Sarvabhutantaratma 
Rupam Rupam Pratirupo Vabhuva. 

“RjoJixlAjL C?^hl.€zJLlvTLfl. 
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II. PALI WORKS 

Canonical as well as non-canonical literature of the 
Buddhist have been enshrined in Pali language, which accor¬ 
ding to Bhandarkar . approaches more to Skt than any other 
vernacular language. 1 The vast literature of the Buddhist 
represent three distinct stages :— In the early stage most of 
the canonical literature have been preserved in prose 
interspersed with the verses. The number of verses in 
earlier ‘Pitaka’ is very scanty and it increases in the 
successive ones. The compilation of this earliest ‘Pitaka, 
began according to tradition, immediately after the death 
of Buddha. 2 

A very few stanzas which are found in the Vinaya 
Pitaka, the earliest of all, are composed in syllabic metre. 
Available stanzas are enshrined in TriStubh rhythm of 
Upajati type and of the Vedic type. In the first case, there 
are verses where the process of substitution of a long for 
two shorts appear to be in vouge. 3 

The longest metre that we find in the solitary verse is 
Jagati with the free archaic Vedic rhythm. 4 Anustubh 
patterns however bear more tendency of leaning on the 
Epic Sloka than to those of the Vedic AnuStubhs. But ins¬ 
tances are not rare where there are Iambic rhythm in odd 
padas which are alien to the Epics. 5 

Simon’s scholarly dissertation on Pali Sloka had shown 


1. JBBR.AS, XVI. P. 275. 

2. Winternitz — History of Indian literature. P. 4. 

Geiger — Pali literature and language. P. 9. 

3. Yadahave patu bhavanti dhamma. 

Suriyova abhasayam antalikkharii, Vinaya Pitakam ;. 

Oldenberg. Vol. I, 1879. 

4. Vol. III. P. 100. Suttavibhaga. Vinaya Pitakam. Ibid. 1880. 

-5. Gatha Samganika, P. 211. Vol. V. Ibid. Idem. 1883. 
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that the rhythm of the Pali Anustubh 1 in the Jatakas 
which is supposed to be later than that of the Pitakas, re¬ 
tains Epic rhythm in their odd pada, but in respect of the 
stabi lity of the syllabic occurrence, resembles more closely to 
the Vedic rhythm than to the Epic one. The analytical table 
of the metrical patterns of the stanzas of the Ekanipata, 
Catukkanipata and Chakkanipata had shown that more or 
less they conform to the classical regularity. The number 
of stanzas other than Anustubh are very scanty in Vinaya 
but increase very largely in these nipatas. 

Of the three, the metres of Ekanipata reflects more 
archaic character than the remaining two. Out of 88 stan¬ 
zas of the Ekanipata 2 36 are pure Anustubhs. 16 Epic 
Anustubhs 3 and 36 irregular Epic Anustubhs. 4 

Of others, there are 7 Mahapankti, 15 Trislubh and 3 
Jagatl Among the Jagati rhythm we have traces of the Tri§- 


1. ZDMG. 44. P. 95. 

O 

average form of Pali Sloka = —U O —, U — — O 

oo —, u - uo 

„ ,, Vedic Sloka = O — O —, U — UO 

o - o - u — UO 

„ „ Epic Sloka = O O 6 O, U-O 

O O _ O, —UO. 

“ O U 

Es liegt hier die prufung der Behauptung nicht fern, dass die 
Vedische Anustubh strophe den Palisloken naher stande, als die 
epischen sloken. 

2. Vide, Metres in Jataka — D P. Guha. Indian Culture. XIII.No. 

3. Marked preference for Pathya U-U being 70/0. The other 

common are — UO — (X), UUU - ( n ) which are rare in Epic 
Anustubhs. 

3 . U — — U conforms 75%. Bad Vipulas UU-and-UU are 

totally absent. 

4. Epic nature found in one part. This type of specimen is very fre¬ 
quent in Anustubhs of Vinaya Pi{akam. 
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tubh rhythm of IIS ISS IIS ISS born of the Indravajra speci¬ 
men. 1 There is hardly any stanza of identical pada in 
Tri§tubh of this earliest nipatas. 

Catukkanipata verses have general uniformity with those 
of early Nipatas but rhythms appeared to be more varied 
instead of being rigid. 2 

Of the 200 stanzas we have 61 pure AnuStubhs, 7 Maha- 
panktis (consisting each six dimetre verses) 25 pure Epic 
anustubhs and 67 irregular Epic anustubh. 

Of the 34 Tristubh stanzas, the characteristic form is 
the curious blending of Upajati and 6alini - Vatormi with 
only Upajati ending 3 , whereas Epic Tristubh makes provi¬ 
sion for both groups 4 in which 7th is more free than that 
of Catukkanipata. And only 12 occasions provide for the 
long 7th syllable exhibiting Siilini-Vatorml rhythm in the 
cadence. And in eight of these we have Upajati opening 
and SalinI 5 ending. In this respect it bears more resem¬ 
blance to Bharata Tristubh than to those of the RamayaOa, 
where the Upendravajra and Indravajra are the exclusive 
forms of Tri$tubh against the variegated padas of bharata.® 
In two Jagatls 7 we got two hypermetric verses with the 


1. Vide infra — In Vinaya Pitakam this specimen is found in Tris- 
{ubha stanza, but here in Jagati stanza. 

2. D.K. Guha. JR.ASB. XIII. 1947. P. 62. 

3. U —U-UUU —U-U 

4. U — U-UUU — U —U 

5. U —U -U-U —U; 3rd, 5th and 7th regulate the Tris¬ 

tubh pattern. When 3rd and 7th are short and 5th is long we get 
Upajati, but when 3rd and 7th are long and 5th is long we get 
Salim. But when other positions remaining same, we have 5th 
short, we have Vatormi, and Vatormi is comparatively rare and 
archaic. 

6. Vide, Hopkins. Great Epic of India. P.296. 1901. 

7. These are in Vamsastha rhythm. Two shorts combinedly in the 
first i.e. , 2nd and 3rd ; in the 2nd i.e. , 4th and 5th are changed 
into long syllables we would get Vamsastha rhythm. 
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rhythm UUUU--UU-U-UU and U-UUU-UU-U 
-UU. 

We may make a passing reference of the metres of Cha- 
kkanipata of which 15 stanzas of abhisambuddhagatha are 
of late origin. Consequently, 126 stanzas only belong to 
the original part. There is no Tri§tubh stanza. 

In all varieties, the familiar cadence in the uneven padas 

are U — --, U-U, the occurrence of which in pure 

Anustubh is 50% in the Epic Anu§tubh 50% and in irregular 
Epic 76% 

The only Gatha which does not fall to general category 
belongs to (6) Gatha of Jataka No. 380. The peculiar charac¬ 
teristic is that it has got nine syllables in each of the first 
two feet and eight syllables in each of the last two. Such 
a peculiar type can be met in the Catukkanipata in 320 (ii). 
These remind us of the specimens found in 1. 187.11 1 of 
the Rgveda It may be said incidentally that this Nipata is 
much later than the previous one which contains 8 verses 
of the Vedic 2 type. 

To the middle stage, can be assigned the anthologies, . 
known as Thera and Theri Gathas which are supposed to 
be uttered by the theras and theris surrounding Buddha 
during his life time. The antiquity of these verses can be 
estimated from the version of Dhammapala who attributed 
some of them to VitaSoka and Tissokumara, the brother of 
ASoka. It has been further adduced that these anthologies 
must have received their final shape at the third Buddhist 
council. 3 

The verses are enshrined in both syllabic and mode 
metres. The Arya metres appearing here can be regarded 


1. Vide Arnold. Vedic metre, type 32, P. 246. 

2. 317 (i, ii, Hi) and 324 (iii) are lyric ; 301 (i) is semi lyric and 
(iv) is peculiar combination of trimetre feet; 309 (i) is Pankti 
and 302 (ii) as described above. 

3. B. C. Law, H. P. L. Vol. I. P. 40. 
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as arch type of the Arya. In these too the Amphibrachys 
occurred in the odd pada. 1 In some of them the gada system 
has not been followed. 2 The instances of the regular Aryas 
also are not rare. These are no doubt of late origin. 3 But 
noteworthy is the fact that the Aryas employed here are of 
Vipula type, which without any doubt represent archaic as 
well as non-classical form. 4 

As for the syllabic metres, we see those like regulated 
Upajati 5 which in earlier Pitakas were absent, like the 
pada having Mahendravajra 6 rhythm along with other 
Upajati types, like regular Vaitallya, which can be met in 
budding form in Jataka and other archaic Pali works. 7 

Besides, there are the use of classical ornate metres, like 
Rucira. 8 Rathoddata, 8 Matrasamaka, 10 Arya Giti 11 and 


1. V. 85 ; V.103 ; V. 180 ; V.234 ; V.373. 

IIS I I S I S I s 
V. 19 Udakam hi nayanti nettika 

Usukara namayanti tejanam 

IISS IIS ISIS : Theragatha. ed. 

Oldenberg. 1883. 

ISI in 3rd and 7th. 

2. V. 102. P. 15. Ibid. Idem. 

3. V. 509. TherTgatha. P. 173. 

4. cf. Jacobi, ZDMG. 40 P. 338. 

Fur die Thatsache, dass in der classichen Literatur in Cl. Dramen 
der Amphibrachys in 4 Gana seltener wird Kontien wir Jetzet eine 
genugende Erklarung geben. Bs wird namlich in der classiecben 
literatur in gleichen Verheitniss ench die Vipula immer seltener. 

5. V. 12. 

6. V. 1239. P.113. Thera and Therl Gatha. 

7. cf. Jacobi S.B.B. XXII. P- XLI—‘Pali verses represent an older 
stage in the development of the Vaitallya’ than those in the 
Suttakritanga, ‘Regular Vaitallya,—V. 41. Thera Gatha P.7. Vide 
remark of D.K. Guha, BORI. Vol.40. P.301. 

8. Thera Gatha, V. 109. 

9. V. 259. Ibid. 

10. V. 252. Therl Gatha. 

11. Thera Gatha, V. 3. 
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Jagat! 1 2 with VamSastha rhythm — our statistics accord with 
the opinion of Keith* who thinks that in the period of 
Patanjali the compilation of the anthology have been com¬ 
pleted. From the data given above, the fact becomes almost 
self-evident. 

As for Anustubhs, it can be said, that the specimens 
collected from the verses of Thera and Therl Gatha show 
more affinities to Epic Slokas than to the Vedic ones. Out 
of 2652 padas, 2014 exhibit pathya ending and the pattern 

-U-U-exhibits largest number of occurrence (177) 

whereas the Di-iambics-U — U — U—appears only 

four times. The rhythm of the even pada bears fixed pattern 
U-U U, inherited from the Vedic Anu§tubh. Exceptional 
cases account for only 29, which may be due to variant 
reading and other 3 reasons. 

Suttanipata, another compiled type of work contain 
both archaic and modern verses. Anustubhs bear the average 
Pali specimens. Most of the verses are syllabic, of which 
many contain Upajati rhythm. The peculiar Mahendra- 
vajra like other Pkt verses, also appears many times. 4 Of 
the moric metres, there are Vaitaliyas 5 and Aupacchanda- 
sikas 6 but the Arya verses are totally absent. It is interes¬ 
ting to note here that Keith does not find any Arya rhythm 
in Pali and on the basis of this he comes to the conclusion 
that as the Jaina Pkt verses have the Arya rhythm, they are 
posterior to their Pali counterparts. 

Like the works mentioned before, Dhammapadam and 


1. V. 69. Ibid. 

2. H. S. L. Keith. P.199. 

3. The figures are by Simon, ZDMG. 44. 

4. Guhatthakasuttam. V.774. P.152 ; Kalahavividhasuttam. 
V.862. P.168 ; Sariputtasuttam. V.965. P.187. 

5. Kokaliya suttam. P.127. 

6. Daniyasuttam. P. 5; Cundasuttam. P.17. 

Suttanipata by Anderson and Smith, 1948. 
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Itivuttakam are compiled type of works and present the 
specimens of both archaic and modern types culled together. 
The Vaitaliyas of Dhammapadam are arch type. 1 Unlike 
those of Suttanipata they are lame, sometimes not properly 
arranged. 

Tristubh verses generally contain Epic rhythm. Of the 
149 Tristubh padas, the 5th is long in 131 cases and is short in 
18 cases and for the 7th syllable which is regularly short in 
Epic are long in 21 padas 2 whereas out of 448 cases of the 
Vedic padas one can meet with 273 cases of the short and 
178 of the long 5th. 

As for the Anuslubhs, Dhammapadam exhibits a close 
aff inity in the preservation of the Vipula patterns with Pali 
works of somewhat same age. Most frequently used pattern 
of tbe 2nd foot of the odd verse is U — U which comprises 80% 
of the total verses. In the opening, the most prohibited 
forms are Tribach (UUU) and Anapaest (UU-). The former 
occurs only thirteen times in this work against 73 occurrence 
of the Thera and Theri Gatha. Besides, in even padas we 
meet four times tribach and four cases of Anapaest. 

Itivuttaka 3 , a collection of Buddha’s discourses has been 
taken here for metrical analysis. The syllabic metres used 
here, comprise Anustubh, Tristubh and Jagatl. As for 

Anustubh most frequent specimen is U-U in the odd 

pada which forms about 80% of the total verses. 

The Bad Vipulas, i.e., UU-U, U-UU.--U U are 

almost non-existent. The former is sporadically found in the 
Mahabharata but is rare in the RamayaOa. It occurs only 
2% of the verses in the work concerned. Di-iambus which 
has regular occurrence in the Rgveda and ancillary Vedic 

1. Cf. Verse. 24, 324, 3 28, etc. Fausboll edition, 1885. 

2. ZDMG. 37. Oldenborg- P.59. Alte Indische Akhyayana. 

Rgveda verses IV. 2; IV.IV.16; V.l; VII.3; 

VII. 18; X.121, 1- 9. 

. 3. Ed. Windisch. P.T.S. 1890. 
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literature, has very limited occurrence in Pali works, With 
reference to next specimen, it confers one and half per cent 
of the average occurrence. And most popular Vipula is the 

form-U to which Buddhist Skt works show a more 

unbalanced preponderance than the classical Skt works. 
In Thera and Theri Gatha and Jatakas 1 frequency of the 
occurrence of this pattern deserved notice. The 'opening' 
portions deserve special consideration here because of the 
fact that greater freedom has been exercised in them in com¬ 
parison to that of the 2nd feet. Though there are sixteen 
variations, yet for the anticlassic norms UUUU, U UU— 
there are very few restricted places. Itivuttaka verses make 
provision for ■ nearly 11 cases of UUU-norm where as in 
Jatakas there are only 47. 2 The most common first group of 

the first feet in all these four works are-U- ; -U-; 

-and second group are U —U, UU-, U--, 

but for our work the first group predominates. 

As for the Tristubh and Jagatl there occur 3 practically 
no fsalinl and VatormI group, i. e , no long third syllable. 
Only two have short fifth, i.e., the breake of the VatormI 
and three have a long seventh at the ending of the same 
group. And the norms of the Tristubh and Jagatl are U - U 

- UU—U —U and U —U -UU — U — UU respectively. 

In Jagatl we met with two times the VaiSvadevI opening 4 
Besides, there are metrical passages not taken into conside¬ 
ration here since their authenticity is to be questioned. 


1. Figures of Anustubh :— 

2004/195, 145, 107, 26, 76, 13, 56. Thera and Theri Gatha 
1812/183, 131, 110, 57, 79, 12, 64, Jatakas. Vide Simon. ZDMG. 
44. 

2. See for the same. Vide Itivuttaka. Ibid. Idem. 

3. Solitary example of the long third in Tristubh can be found in 
34 (jp) = atapl ottappl ca appa matto=It contains vaisvadevl 
opening, P.28 — Ma Ma Ya Ya. 

4. Tesam so attho paramo visujjhati. P.98. 


~RxO\x*AjL 
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Some prototype of the Ardhasama metre can be found 
sporadically. 1 2 

Late century Pali works have no separate entity from 
those of classical Skt works. They used regular classical 
metres. Telakajaha 2 gatha composed by an anonymous 
poet, was written in classical Vasantatilakam metre. In 
DatuvamSa, 3 varied types of metres have been used for 
continued description and like classical Skt Kavyas metre 
is changed at the close of canto where generally long metres 
have been preferred. Mandakranta has been chosen for the 
2nd chapter, Sikharii)! for the 3rd, Prthvi for the 4th and 
Sraedhara for the 5th. In the 4th one the metre Kamadatta 4 
predominates. Pajjamadhu 5 is an elaborate poem of 104 
stanzas ascribed to venerable Buddhapiya of the 1100 A.D. 
It was composed in ornate Vasantatilakam metre. The 
author had time to time displayed a wonderful trick of 
applying short, rendering it into Upajati type of Sakkvarl 
class and helped somewhat to mitigate the weary effect of 
continuous use of the same metre. 


1. Tasma have Jagariyam bhajetha 
atapi bhikku nipaka jhanalabhi / 

Sainyojanarp jatijaraya chatva 

idheva sambodhim anuttaraip phuseti II 10. P.42. 

2. Journal of the Pali Text Society-1884. 

3. Ibid —1884. 

4. Bh. XVI. 50 ; Hem. II. 187 ; Jk. II. 141; Na Na Ra Ya. 

5 Pali Text Society — ed. by Edmund R. Gooneratno. 1887. 
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III. JAINA LITERATURE 

Sacred books of the Jainas are written in Jaina Pkt, 
which however bear more affinities to Pali than Pkt of 
the later ages. These books are old and avowedly older 
than the Skt literature as well as the literature of the 
Northern Buddhist. And chronologically, the position of 
these sacred works will be in a period between the Pali and 
the oldest work of Buddhist Sanskrit. 

Earliest recorded literature of the Jainas are the twelve 
Ahgas of which the Acarangasutra 1 and the Suttakitanga 2 
are written in verse and may be reckoned among the most 
ancient parts. Metres employed in these works are Tri§- 
tubhs, Slokas among the syllabic metres and Arya and Vai¬ 
tallya among the moric metres. 

In Suttakitanga, besides Tri§tubh a we have verses 
enshrined in Vaitallya 4 in which the trick of Rhyme 
(Yamaka) along with the name of metres makes it more 
lyrical and appealing. Weber thinks the chapter to be the 
origin of this metre, because the name of the said metre 
has been stitched there whereas Jacobi sought its origin in 
the hand of Magadhika or Vaitalika, whose profession was 
to recount the ancient tales. 

1. Ed. Walter SchUbring — 1910 

2. Suttakitanga—SBE XXII 1884 

3. These Tristubhs are younger than that of Buddhist Sacred Texts 
but archaic than those of Lalitavistara. 

Suttakitanga—5 — 6 : Ethham pajane Uvaiyamana arambhaimna 
Vinayam— blending of Salini and Upajati rhythm. 

4. Compared with the common Vaitallya of the Skt literature, a small 
number of which occur already in Lalitavistara. Vaitallya of Sutta- 
kitanga must be considered to be the representation of the earlier 
form of the metre, cf. Jacobi, S.B.E. XXII. Part.I. P. XLI 
Veyaliya, Vetaliya is one of the portion of the 1st Srataskandhas 
of the 2nd angam of Suttakitanga. The verses of the very chapter 
are composed in slokas, Vaitallyas and Tristubhs but not in Arya. 
Vide Weber, Indian Antiquary, XVII. P. 345. 


14 
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In the Uttarajjainya Sutta, there is a line blending of 
syllabic and moric metres. The cause of the peculiar mix¬ 
ture can be realized easily when the length of the said 
metres as well as the later portions of the each of the speci¬ 
mens are taken into considerations where the patterns are 
identical. 1 But in Vaitallya chapters 2 3 such specimens 
are totally absent. Admixture of the pure Tristubh Jagati 
in the first and the last stanza of the Ch. 15 of the sutta 
and in the last third of the Ch. 10 of DaSav, leads to assume 
that they are later intruders and accretions to the Aupac- 
chandaSika stanzas. 8 

But there is also verse where the rule of substitution of 
one long for two shorts has enabled to maintain the rhythm 
of the scattered Mahendravajra. 4 

There is neither prose nor any Arya pada. But both the 
Suttakitanga and the Acaranga Sutta contain the Arya stan¬ 
zas of Archaic type in a sense not conforming to the classical 
findings. 5 Younger Aryas however can be found in the later 
Siddhantas and the Lalitavistara. In archaic Arya ISI gapa 
is more frequent in the odd gaijas than the younger ones 
which is strictly prohibited in classical manual. 6 * Another 


1. Dasaveaaliyasutta. Ch.10.VV 18, 19, I.Ir. Jr. Vol.VI. Part II, P. 

127. 1962. 

18 ab Indravajra 19 Ac — Upendravajra 

ad Aupacchandasika D — Aup. 

2. Utta. 10 and Suyagada 1. 2. 

3. Schiibring also thinks that 10.16 b — Dasa — the metre Indravajra : 

comes from the another content. Ibid. I. Ir. Jr. 

4. Dasav. 10.14—Abhibhuya Kena parisahaim. 

5. Jacobi. S.B.E. XXII. P. XLII—Jacobi thinks these are parents of 
the common Arya. 

6. Acaranga sutta—ed. Walter Schubring—1910 Sattha parinna—P. 3. 

Ihamca Rhalubho anagaranatn udayarn jlva viyahiya Sattham 
c’ettha anuvii pasa pudho pareiyam. 

Anthology :—Uskamiva joimalinlm Subhuyamgamiva puskilatam 
Vivudho jo dama Vattinim, Mui so suhio bhavissar 
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point that deserves mention is that these Ary as are all Vi- 
pula type, i.e., containing Caesura exceeding three gaijas. 
Fifty three verses of the chapter, designated as Itthiparirpja, 
which belongs to Suyakkhanda, one of the four texts of the 
Siddbantas exhibit the Arya pattern of Vipula type. 

Alsdorf 1 designates it as old Arya because, Arya usually 
contain Caesure after three gatjas. Besides, there are verses 
enshrined in GIti type i-e., containing no short in the sixth 
of the 2nd hemistich. In short, the general characteristics 
of the Jaina Canon are : — ISI in 2nd garta, SS in the third 
and the fourth gatja with a short in the beginning, with 
these patterns, sometimes, one will find SS in the first 
constituting Sloka form. Like the Pali verse, in the verses 
of Ar§a Pkt the 5th ga'Ja generally contains the ISI. But 
later Jaina works avoid these irregularities and exhibit 
the tendency conforming to the classical tradition. But 
majority of the metres are syllabic by nature. 2 

Weber 3 has drawn our attention to the fact that the 
oldest metrical portions of the texts are composed in 
Slokas and not in Gathas in which we find different 
kinds of metres. Mula sutras are preserved in Slokas where- 


1. ItthTparinna—I. Ir.Jr. Vol. II. 1958. P. 252. 

“We actually have fourth gapa divided by Caesura”—of. Jacobi— 
Zur Kenntis der Arya. ZDMG. 40, P. 338. 

Je mayaram Ca/Vippajahai puvva -Saiyijogam 
“ege Sahie Carissami/araya—mehuno vivittesi”// 

2. a) Eto hasanti ca rudanti ca arthahetoh 

Visvasayamtica payam na ca visvasarhti 
Striyih Krtartarthah purusarp nirarthakam. 
b) Avasyaka Niyuthi 

Samyoga siddhii plalam Vayamti 
Acndho ya pamgu pavane samicca 
na hu egavakkena vaho payai 
Te Sampautta nagaram pavistha 
In the third line one long is substituted by two shorts. 

3. Vide Weber, IA. XVII. 
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as Nijutti and Curijl retained developed metres. The 
literature consulted above are the sacred works of the Jainas, 
but in the following paragraph we will make a fine note on 
the metrical specimens appeared in the classical Jaina litera¬ 
ture. The earliest extant work in Pkt was Paumacariya 1 of 
Vimalasurl which was supposed to be composed in the early 
period of Christian era. The principal metres in this Kavya 
ara Gatha and its varieties. Among the syllabic metres along 
with Indravajra, we met not only Sardulavikriditam but a 
giant Daijdaka with eighty four syllables in a pada. 2 3 Most 
noteworthy fact is that, side by side there are ApabhramSa 
metres like Galitaka and Sarabha with rime at every pada. 4 
Incidentally, can be referred to here another Pkt text 
designated as Paumacariya ascribed to one Svayambhu * who 
employed only ApabhramSa metres. 

In PuSpadanta's Jasahacariu 5 we find only restricted 
number of Apabhramsa metre like Paddhati and Kadavakas 
along with a number of Varnavrttas like Vitana, Pahktika, 
Bhujangaprayata, Citra, Sragviijl and Vibhabarl. These 
Varijavrttas are internally rimed and are eligible to be sung. 
In periods following the above mentioned poets, Jaina monks 
assiduously cultivated Skt, Pkt and ApabhramSa languages. 
With the advancement of the Apabhramsa and Pkt metrics, 
we will find that as a general trend, the proportionate use of 
Skt syllabic metres decreased in comparision with the use of 
non- Skt metres. Out of regard for the Skt metres, the Jaina 
monks even in late century used varied type of syllabic 


1. Ed. Jacobi 1962. Pkt. Text Series 6. 

2. LIII. 79. Vimalasuri employed a variety of Skt syllabic metres in 
his Pkt Kavyas for the closing verse of the various cantos. 

3. XXVIII 47. Galitaka with rimed pada. 

LXV 60, 47. Galitaka with rime, in alternate pada. 

XXVIII Sarabha.Ibid. Idem. 

4. Paumacariya—Bharatiya Jnanapitha, Kasi, Ed. D. K. Jain. 1957. 

5. Ed. P.L. Vaidya 1931. 10th Century A.D. 


“Rxl fLC-AjL c/hi-cStHjkrtiJi- 
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metres. 1 Dharmanidhana in the 14th century was written 
mainly in Sardulavikridita metre. Ratnasekhara in the 
15th century composed a hymn in 24 Malini verses and the 
25th one is in Sardulavikridita. In Karkatjda cario (circa 
1065 A.D.), a apart from the Pajjhatikas and the Padaku 
lakas, mainly used for continued narration, syllabic metres are 
employed for the closing verse. 

The same tendency may be noticed in the Bhavisatta- 
kaha 3 . Of the Varijavrttas employed in this Kavya, most 
extensively used Bhujanga-Prayata in one verse of which, the 
name of the verse has been included. 4 Besides, Sankhanari, 5 
SragvinI 6 and Camara 7 there are verses where the process 
of substitution of one long for two shorts has been applied. 8 

In comparatively recent period, the stotrakavya of the 
Jainas are written mainly in syllabic metres and sometimes 
contain such a specimen as can not be found in the early Skt 
manuals but has been appropriated by Hemacandra in his 
manual. 9 


1. Puratana Pravandha Samgraha Sindhijaina granthamala 1936. 
Kulacandra Pravandha; Padaliptasuri Pravandha-Sometimes 
they used Aryas not conforming to Gana system: Amvam 
tamvacchie apupiksayam puksadam Tapam tie Navasa Iikam 
Jiyain navahui Kudda ena me dinnam—Padaliptasuri Pravandha. 
P. 92. 

2. VIII. 4. Karkancjo Cario—ed. Hiralal Jain. 1934. 

I. 7-8=Samanika ; IV. 16=SamkhanarT. 

3. Bhavisattakaha :—Varnavrttas Vitana I. 10; the Panktika I. 

13 ; Sraavini III. 3 ; Vibhavari III. 16. 

4. XII. 3.28, Bhujango Vuharanchano nama chando/Ciram namdao 
gihvaro dana imdo. 

5. XIV. 8; 

6. IV. 13 ; 

7. IV. 6; 

8. IV 13. 

9 . Pralhadasya Tenaya Vinayanvita imah/Sa CahinT nanu suvarnanika 
Sarasvati. Mrdanga. H. II. 261. P. 84. Jaina Pustaka Prasasti 
Samgraha I. 1943. Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan. 
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IV. EPIGRAPHICAL LITERATURE 

In the chronological history of Skt metrics where we are 
solely concerned with the metrical compositions, we can by 
no means do away with the Epigraphical literature which 
also contains a considerable quantity of compositions. It 
will not be an exaggeration to say that it is indispensable 
for the study of Skt metrics, because from these records we 
can have some reliable data which definitely point to some 
particular date or dates. Needless to say that no other source 
is so helpful to the study of the chronology in the whole 
range of Skt literat ure. 

According to the languages used in the inscriptions they 
belong mainly to three periods. In the order inscriptions, 
the language is as a rule, non-Skt, i. e., either Pali or Pkt. 
Of course, occasionally Skt can be found as in the case of 
Mathura inscriptions. In the next period, both Skt and Pkt 
are used simultaneously but the latter disappears gradually. 
Lastly, in the South, Canarese captures the seat and in the 
North and abroad, the inscriptions are entirely in Skt, Gene¬ 
rally speaking, inscriptions found in the South are in Skt 
and in Canarese, both in Canarese character. 

But among the vast multitudes of epigraphical literature, 
we have for our purpose selected only a few ones and need¬ 
less to point out here that the earliest ones of them are not 
in Skt but in Pkt. Such a type are those which are found in 
Pipwara vase and Ramgarh hill inscriptions. It had not 
yet been decided which of the two inscriptions is the earli¬ 
est. Relying on Fleet and Thomas’s version 3 we however, 
may take the Pipwara vase inscription to be the earliest. 
Both the authors find in this composition an Arya form 


1. JRAS. 1906. P. 711. 
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which violates the prescribed rule. 1 Incidentally, we may 
refer to another verse, engraved on satellite vase collected in 
PeSwar Museum. Thomas found in it a hemistich containing 
rhymed garjias of five matras with concluding spondee. 2 3 Fleet 
tried to restore it in the well-known Upagiti metre. 8 Ram- 
garh hill cave inscriptions 4 provided two metrical records 
found in the Sitabenga cave and in the Jogimara cave. 

M. L’ abbey Boyer 5 took the former as the demiSloka 
whereas Block 6 tried to adjust it in Arya frame but not 
with success. In fact it can be framed into GItika type of 
Canarese prosody. 7 The well-known verse 8 in Jogimara 
cave inscription can be scanned as Matrasamaka TripadI 
type. But as no such type is known to any extant manual, 
Venkatasubbiah 9 tried to scan it as Tripadi type and found 
the same rhythm in the verses of Pipwara vase and PeSwar 
vase inscription. 

Thomas found again some metrical scheme in the follow- 


1. Ibid, 1906. Sakiti bhatinam Sobhaginikanam Sapudatanam Jayamsa 
lilani dhanabuddhassabhagavate sakiyanam. 

2. Ibid, P. 453. Sihilena SIhara khitenaca bhatare takhasi lae Ayamibu 
voprati thavito sarvabu dhanapu yae. 

3. Vide, P. 714. JRAS. 1906. 

4. Archaeological survey of India, Annual Report 1903-04. 

5. Sitabenga cave inscription. Adipayamti hadayam Sa (dha) va 
garaka (m) vayo eti tayam. 

Dule vasamtiya hi savanubhute kudastatam evam alamga (ta). 
Journal Asiatique, Xieme Series. III. P. 481. 

6. Adipayamti hadayam sabhava garu Kavayo enatayam Dule vasam 
tiya hasavanubhute kudasphataip evarp alam. 

Arch. Survey of India. Annual Report. 1903-04. P. 125. 

7. Chandombhudhi—Kittel’s edition 1875. 

Chap. V. Sutra 287. P. 113. And the scheme is VBBVVB; 
RBVBVBV. 

8. Sutanuka name devadasikkyl tam kamayittha Balanaseye Deva-- 
dinne name lupadakkhe. 

9. Vide J.O.R. Madras, 1935. Vol.IX. P.186. 

Tripadi—Sutra 274. Kittel’s ed. P.94. 
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ing composition of the Rock edict inscription, 1 viz., Girpar 
6th Rock edicts. 

This is a verse of Matrasamaka type which contains six¬ 
teen matras in each pada with some irregularities. 2 In the 
early centuries of prechristian era elegant metre like Bhujan- 
gavijrmbhita can be found in the Brahml inscription of 
Sodasa which has been assigned in the early Christian era. 3 
Hence from all the available records in metrical forms begin¬ 
ning from the earliest time, we see that Skt classical metres 
have established themselves in their stereotyped form of 
course with some solitary exceptions. To put it in a 
nutshell, it can safely be said that whether in India or 
aboad, all the epigraphic records in Skt verse form are com¬ 
posed of syllabic classical metres and exceptions are very 
few and far between. 

Vocanh inscription 4 of Campa has been credited to be 
written in elegant ornate metres like Vasantatilakam and 
Sardulavikrlditam. The inscription has been dated 2nd or 
3rd A. D. on grounds of Paleography. 


1. Girnar Verson. 6th Rock edicts; Select Inscription. 2nd Ed. 
P. 25. Vide J.R.A.S. 1903. P.832. 

2. Obviously as it has been read by Thomas. 

3. E. I. XXIV. P. 199. Luders—“The metre Bhujanga Vijrmbhita is 
found in Kumarlata’s KalpanamandatTka, but our inscription is 
200 years earlier than that work and if here a most artificial metre 
such as Bhujangavijrmbhita is used for a Skt. stanza, it is 
proved that Skt. Kavya - poetry was fully developed in Is 
century B.C. 

Vide Select Inscription. 2nd. ed. P. 122( circa 10-25AE 
Lines 3-4.) 

Ya (S)=to (sha) Yah Sailam Snmadgrhamatulam Udadhasama 
dhara Archadesam sailam pamcha jvalata iva parama Vapusa. 

4. Select Inscription No. 78. P. 503. 2nd ed. 

Dr. Sircar thinks it to be belonged to 4th century A.D. Late 
Date of the inscription has been supported by Smile Gaspardoaaa 
in Journal Asiatique CCXL. 1953. Pp. 477-85. 


"RjoIt-C-AjL e/hucStXjunJi. 
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Inscribed verses in far away Kamboja 1 show that even 
•outside India, Vasantatilakam and Sardulavikrlditam are 
the most favourite of all metres. The four rock inscriptions 
in Batvia, exhibited their efficiency in handling classical Skt 
metre like Sragdhara. 2 It is interesting to mention here that 
the Arya verses found in the inscriptions of the far East 
seldom retained the garja system like classical Skt. 3 

In the records inscribed in the reign of the Gupta Empe¬ 
ror during the years 350 to 510 A D- we get only the Skt 
syllabic metres like Sragdhara, Sardulavikrlditam, Vasanta¬ 
tilakam and Arya which in this period does not conform to 
the classical stand. Kanakara stone inscription produced a 
solitary verse in Sardulavikridita. 4 But Harisena preferred 
more the long metre usually consisting of no less than 17 
syllables. 5 Vatsabhatti’s praSasti 6 of the 5th century A.D. 
contains forty four verses all of which are in Skt syllabic 
metres. What is notable is the frequent use of the weak 
pauses which occur in ten Vasantatilakam, two Upendrava- 
jras and one Arya. 

The half verse inscribed on the coin of Kacha 7 exhibits 
fine regular Arya pattern whereas Arya verses found in 


1. Asiatic Society Monograph Series Vol. VIII. ed. Dr. R.C. Majum- 
dar, 1935. 

2. The Jambu Rock Inscription—JASB. Vol. I. 1959, P. 140. 

3. a) Maunggun Gold Plate Inscription No. 2. Select Inscription, 
2nd ed P. 494. 

b) Devnimorl Stone Casket Inscription of the time of Rudraseoa I. 
(205 A.D.) Arya verses. 2-6, P. 519. Ibid. Idem, 

4. Select Inscription, Ibid. No. 73. P. 186. Lines 4-6. 

5. Select Inscription No. 2. P. 263. 

Sragdhara—verses—3, 5, 8 ; 

Sardulavikridita—verses 4 and 7 
Mandakranta—verse—6. 

Prthvi—verse—9. 

6. Select Inscription No. 24. P. 299. Ibid. 

7. P. 276. Ibid. Idem. 


IZxlHxlA.'L c/hx.cJiiv-cii. 
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the copper plate at the time of Buddha Gupta followed no 
gaOa system. 1 Besides these, the metrical compositions found 
in inscriptions show either Sardulavikridita or Sloka metre 
or Sragdhara. 2 

Southern India has cultivated more assiduously the moric 
metres of meliculous types in their own way than the other 
regions which are more inclined to the stereotype form of 
Skt syllabic metres. Talguijda inscriptions of the Kadambas 
in the middle of the 5th century A.D. can be taken as an 
instance to be cited here for its rimeless series of moric met¬ 
res (1 - 24) along with syllabic or orthodox Skt metres. As 
they are not amenable to usual way of scansion* Kielhorn 
described them to be the “unbekannten.” 8 These metres are 
of Southern Canarese type being based on Miira gaQas. 
These have been appropriated by Nagavarma of the 10th 
century A.D. The metres found in them are GItikas. 4 Most 
curious fact that deserves mention here, is that the same 
inscription contains a long metre like Dandaka containing. 


1 . 


c) 


2 . 


3. 


4. 


a) Sate peflcasa?thyadhike varsaijarp Bhupatau ca Buddhagupte/ 
Asadamasa sukla dvadasyam suraguraraddhivase// 

First line contains—30 matras 

and the second—27 matras. Udglti type. 

b) El. Vol. XXXIV. PT. IV: Oct. 1961. P. 163. 

Tasy = apy=abhavat=putrah sakalakaladhipa , Vigrahah Sanmyah 
Sasalanchana iva voddah kalikalakalanka nirmuktah. 

Haraha Stone Inscription of Isana Varman Select Inscription. 
2nd ed. P. 385. v. 3. 


Suta—Satarp lebhe nrpo svapatirvaivasvatadjadgunoditam tatpra- 
suta durita—vrtti—rudho sukharalj ksitlsah ksatarayah. 

No. 14, No. 15—P. 283. Ibid. Idem. 

No. 26. P. 316. Ibid. Idem. 

Rice—Ep. Carnatica VII. P. 200. 

Ep. I. VIII. 27. P. 31 ; Buheler. Ind. Ant. XXV. P. 246. 

Kielhorn—Ein unbekanntes indisches Metrum—P. 148. Nachri- 
chten von der Koniglichen Gesellschaft der Wissenshaften zu 
Gothingen—Philodogisch Historische Klasse, 1899. 

Verse. 312 ; P. 114. ed. Kittel. 
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thirty syllables in a pada. 1 In Ajanta cave inscription of 
Harisena 2 dated 6th century A. D. on the Paleographical 
ground among a large number of stanzas in Skt syllabic 
metres it is found to have contained some verses (6 — 9) com¬ 
posed in the moric metre of Gitika type. The Tattukoli 
inscription 3 belonging to a period about 7th century A.D. 
ralso provides us a metrical composition, of course in Cana- 
rese language. The lines of this inscription may be scanned 
as Tripadi type of MiSra gaija. The given inscription is 
sufficient to show that Gitika type of moric metres have 
been more frequent in Canarese and Skt during the 7th 
centuries and more assiduously cultivated in the south than 
anywhere else. 

In the early centuries, Canarese metres like Gitika etc. 
are frequently used in the Skt inscriptions of the Southern 
India. But in late centuries in Canarese Inscriptions of the 
same region, long Skt metres like Mattebhavikridita, Maha- 
sragdhara 4 . Siddhi appear frequently. Most noteworthy 
point to be mentioned here is that among the metres stated 
above, the first two have been dealt with by the Southern 
prosodists like Jayakirti, Hemacandra and Nagavarma, 
whereas Siddhi was first employed by Masha, also a South¬ 
ern poet, under the designation of DhrtaSri. 

Nagamangala Taluk 5 of the 12th century contained all 
these metres mentioned above in their Canarese verses. 
Devanagare Taluk 6 of the same century produced most 


1. Verse. 33. Daptjaka with two padas. Ep Car. VII. P. 200. 

2 No. 63. Select Inscription. P. 449. Vide. Dr. Sarcir, Ibid, Idem 
—Box headed variety of Brahmi of the southern class of the 6th 
century A.D." 

3. IA. X. P. 61. Ins. No. LXXXIV. 

4. Mahasragdhara = H. II. 354 ; Jk. II. 245, Nagavarman Verse 210. 

5. Epigraphia Carnatica—IV. ed. By Rice. P. 228. 

1. Ep. Car. Vol. XI. 1903. P. 39. 
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interesting inscriptions where both Skt and Canarese verses 
are inscribed side by side. The said inscription commences 
with tbe Skt verse containing moric metre with thirteen 
matrag in each pada. The metre has been appropriated by 
KavidarpaOam only. 1 The verse following it is in Vasanta- 
tilakam metre. Next one is Arya with four pada. Amidst 
them there are verses in Canarese language with syllabic 
metres. 2 Some of them retain a new rhythm not found 
elsewhere except in the manual of the Southern prosodist 
Nagavarma who designates it as utpalamale. 8 We need not 
awell the list by reproduction of an unending series of inscrip- 
tional metrical records, because most of them contain the 
syllabic metres of orthodox type comprising Sarvasama and 
Ardhasama syllabic metres. 4 We may close our survey by 
referring to Peholi PraSasti 5 during the reign of Mahendra- 
p31a of the 9th century, which contains a verse of Gayatr! 
class in which all the components are long. 6 


1. Uddohaka—Kd. II. 17. ABORI. 1935. P. 80. 

2. Node nolambavadiyola (ga) ggada savira Nadinol karam/Nadeyum 
olpuvetteseva betturu laksmige janmabhumikon // 

3. Sutra 191. P. 57. Chandombhudhi, Nagavarma ; ed. Kittel. 

4. V.16. Ardhasama MalabharinI Junagarh Rock Inscription of 
Skandagupta, P. 311, Select Inscription. 2nded. 

5. E. I. I. P. 247. 

<6. Verse no. 25. Atrarjaih ksanathaih sreyortham dehasya/Samsaram 
drstoccaih kartavya sa buddhih // Metre—Savitri—JK. II. 43 ; 

Vr. III. 9. 2 ; Hem II. 33. P. 41. 
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V. BUDDHIST SANSKRIT LITERATURE 
During the period extending from the 1st century B.C. 
to 4th century A,D. f we come across a particular type of 
Buddhist literature written in a language which is other than 
Pali and Pkt. In genera these works can be termed as Bud- 
dist Sanskrit works, which can be categorised into three 
groups according to the metres and languages used in them. 
Leaving aside the issue of language we would dialate on the 
metrical principle applied in these works, which would help 
us in forming these groups. As evidence, limitation of scan¬ 
sion is obvious ; it must be supported by other factors, but 
one should not deny that it can give support to others. 

(1) The language used, in premier group, is Buddhist 
hybrid Sanskrit. The metrical portion of it is generally used 
to be written in gatha dialects or in mixed Skt. Edgerton 
thinks many of its features have been inherited from the 
proto-canonical Pkt. 1 Language represents certain peculiar- 
rities which may be described as middle Indian and Prakritic 
in broad sense. 2 These peculiarities are exhibited fully in 
the verse portions, where Barnauf, found a barbarous Skt 
in which the forms of the ages of Skt, Pali and Pkt appeared 
to be confounded. The peculiar verse models and stanzas 
of these works are such that in the languages of Lefmann 3 - 
“The language of this Gatha or the verse forms which com¬ 
prise more than half of the Lalitavistara is such a type, that 
is between folk type and artificial collection or well ordered 
expression, between Pkt and Skt fluctuating to and fro”. 

This language peculiarities are clearly discerned in the 
premier group, where Prakritic and Pali influences are acute 
and glaringly exposed in the compositions. So far as metri¬ 
cal specimens are concerned, we find in AnuStubhs appear¬ 
ance of Bad Vipula and predominance of M Vipula. The 

1. P. 39 ; KuppuswamI commemoration volume. 

2. BSOS. VIII. P. 502. 

3. Vide Introduction, Lefmarm, XVIII. 1908. 
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verses other than the Anustubhs are apparently of quantita¬ 
tive type and are to be scanned by the strictest rule of the 
Skt scansions of course with some minor restrictions viz., 
where two shorts may be substituted for one long and vice 
versa, metricausa. 1 This substitution is much more common 
in the initials than in the 4th or 5th and more or less in 
other parts also. This principle is applied mostly to Tristubh 
and Jagatl, excepting some classes found in the compositions 
of Lalitavistara 2 and Ra§trapalapariprccha. 3 To this group 
can be included the works-Lalitavistara, SaddharmapuQ- 
darlkasiitram, 4 Samadhiraja 5 Sutra, Gaijdavyuhosutra, 6 
RatnaguQa 7 samuccaya and Rastrapalaparipfccha. The 
second group is more ambitious and less hybrid Skt in the 
sense that they retain some of the affinities of the first group 
such as metrical specimens of Anu§tubh, showing preference 
for Bad Vipulas etc., but lacking some chracteristics in verse 
froms where the manifold liberties have been allowed with 
the language to attain the metrical result- 

The third group on the other hand, is purely classical so 
far as metrical specimens are concerned. Only remarkable 
feature that can be counted in this case, is the unbalanced 
dominance of the First Vipula which goes side by side 
with M Vipula in other classical works. 8 


1. Edgerton, Vol. LXVI. JAOS. 32. It should be borne in mind that 
this principle has been applied in all old Texts in canonical works 
of Buddha and Jaina. 

2. Lalitavistara. P. 126. R.L. Mitra’s edition. 1877. 13th long of a 
Sardulavikridita has been splitted into two shorts. 

3. Rastrapalapariprccha— Bh. Skt. T. Series XVII. 1961. 

4. Bh. Skt. T. Series VI. 1960. 

5. Bh. Skt. T. Series II. 1961. 

6. Bh. Skt. T. Series V. 1960. 

j 7. Ed. in Indo- Ir. Jr. Vol. V. P. I. 

8. Kumarsambhava—274P 14/M, 9, 14/First. 

Raghuvamsa —1017 / 30/M, 18, 31/First. 

Whereas in Asvaghosa—Saundarananda— 669P 10/M, 8, 81/lst. 
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In the second group can be included Nagarjuna’s Madhya- 
makarikas, Lankavatarasutras etc. 1 In the third group on 
the other hand, we have the works of Buddhists like Asva- 
ghosa, Matrceta and Aryasiira which bear almost classical 
patterns so far as philological and prosodical acumen are 
concerned, containg however here and there some expres¬ 
sions or usages which are foreign to the classical Skt 
literature. 

So far as the Anustubhs are concerned, the following 
specimens found in Buddhist hybrid Skt works, i e., in First 
two groups, deserve special mention, for they show some 
affinity with the Anustsubh in Pali and Pkt works. 

Bad Vipulas, i.e., I min, I maj, and D reappear in these 
works as they continue in Pali 2 . The reappearance of them 
at such a late period is due perhaps to the close connection 
of the Buddhists with Pali works. In contradiction to this 
the third group or classical type of Buddhist Skt works app¬ 
ear to have discarded these Bad Vipulas. 

Again, M Vipula which predominates in Pali 3 seems to 


1 . 


2 . 


3 . 


Buddhacarita —535P 7, 8, 50 
Matrceta —254 6,9, 33. 

For these two works, the scholar has utilized the figures of the 
metrical specimens of Morton Smith—(I. Ir. Jr. Vol. V. P. 28). 


(First group) SaddharmapundarTka sutram —1.0.0. 

Suvarnaprabhasottama sutram —17.4.8. etc. 

Samadhirajastitram —1.0.1. 

(Second group) Nagarjuna Madhyamikakarikas —5.1.7. 

Lankavatara Sagathakam —7.5.1. etc. 

(Pali works) TherTgatha ... 76.13.56. 


Jataka 
DIpavaihsa 
Mafia vamsa 

TherTgatha 
JStaka 
Dipa vamsa 

Saddharma Pundarlka Sutra 
Samadhirajasutra 


79.12.46. 

15.1.9. 

14.5.4. 

— 2004 195. 145. 107. 26. 

— 1812 183. 131 110. 57 

— 583 53. 34. 20. 11. 

— 451. 51. 9. 10. 11. 1. 

— 146, 20. 1. 1. 10. 2. 
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be the most common in the works of these two groups, but 
their uses become proportionately less in classical type of 
Buddhist Skt works. This can be taken as due to the Pali 
influence. 

The important feature appeared in the verses of Buddh. 
H. Skt i.e. the substitution of two shorts for a long by 
which this literature, differed from those of classical Skt,. 
seems to have inherited from the protocanonical Pkt. 1 More¬ 
over, this very feature points to the moric equivalence of 
Pkt metre. 

Moderate preference for the First Vipula in classical 
type of Buddh. H. Skt works, which is a prominent figure 
during the period between 1st century B. C. and 1st century 
A. D. cad be accounted for the Pkt influence. Morton 
Smith 2 is of opinion that the consecutive shorts are due 
to some factors such as disappearance of the intervocalic 
consonants and the simplification of the clusters. It has been 
further argued that the existence of the number of 1st 
Vipula is due to the Gita which showed marked preference 
for that Vipula and which enjoyed unrivalled popularity 
during that period. 

Fourth Vipula 3 or Diiambus appears frequently in some 
works. This can be taken as the cases of archaicness or 
Puranic licence. This is again sometimes due “to the adopt- 
ation of Gatha freedom conspicuous in all popular and 
therefore loose composition." 4 


1. cf. Edgerton, the Prakrit underlying Buddhistic Hybrid Skt. 
BSOS. VIII. P. 505. 

2. Indo Iranian Journal, V. P. 31. 

3. Nagarjuna's M. K.—53, Saddharma P.S.—11. 

Suvarna Pravottoma—41, etc. 

cf. Manu-3422 264, 151, 1491, 119. 

Pratisakhya—316 32, 25, 7, 16 
Brhaddevata—1723 163, 5S, 35, 44. 

4. Vide. Hopkins, Great Epics of India—P. 242. 1920. 


~Rjafixz-A£. 
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Other metrical specimens appearing in these works 
require separate treatment on account of their peculiarities of 
language in which they are written. 

In the premier group, it is found, that the authors follo¬ 
wed principles different from those that were applied in 
Anu§tubh. The substitution of a long for two shorts (of 
which we have stated before) has been applied in Saddhar- 
mapuOdarlkasiitram on initial in 67 cases, on the 4th in 
10 cases and on the 5th in 4 cases. 1 

Most of the ballads of these works seemed'to be composed 
extempore, as they bristled with colloquial and vernacular 
forms of speech. Yet one will be amazed at the tact and 
the ability of the poet rhapsodists who are perfectly familiar 
with the most intricate principles of Skt prosody and com¬ 
posed with ease and elegance the syllabic metre of 
octosyllabic group to complicated Sardulavikridita. Side by 
side Arya, Vaitallya and even Dohaka or Doha are pointing 
out the spontaneous development of different traditions and 
this is due to the fact that the language of these Gathas is 
not “lebendige volkspruche”, 2 nor mixed language, but 
contains the feature of a mixture of Skt and Pkt in order 
to be applied in various methods of versification. 

Six thousand metrical stanzas of Lalitavistara present 
three classes of metres—syllabic, moric and Arya with a 
number of their varieties. Besides Anustubhs there occur 
syllabic metres from Tri§lubh class to Dapdaka class. Verses 
of S. P. 3 exhibit only AnuStubh, Tristubh and Jagati 

1. Chill 3.4a—on fourth—Ahosmi parivancbitu papacittayali. 

3.25a—on fifth—Acintiye aparimitasmikalpe. 

2. Sie ist nicht lebendige volkspruche, noch auch gebildete schrift- 

sprache, da sie eine eineheitlichen character entrat sondern vielmebr 
so weil als moglich beides Skt order Pkt. Zu mal eine Misch- 
bildung wie gemacht uni fur mannigfaltige versifikation verwendber 
Zu sein-. 

Lalitavistara—Lefmann II. P. XVIII. Introduction. 

3. S.P. = SaddharmapundarIka sutram. 

L.V.=Lalitavistara. 

15 
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varieties. In Tristubh or Jagatl, mostly we have stanzas with 
its hybrid form, i.e., Indravajra group with Mahendrava- 
jra. Jagati represents, on the other hand, VamSastha type 
hybridized with a new rhythm. In orthodox manuals, both 
the new rhythms are absent but they have been given places 
in manuals of Jaina prosodists like Jayakirti and Hema- 
candra. 1 The latter chooses Mahendravajra for the continued 
narration of the 12th canto of DvyaSraya 2 Kavyam. In some 
of the proto-canonical works also this type of hybrid verses 
is found to exist. 3 In Lalitavistara this type of TriSiubh can 
be found abundantly but in Samadhirajasutram, 4 Gandovyu- 
hasutram 5 and in AvadanaSatakam, 6 it is used sporadically. 
In every Buddh. H. Skt works these specimens are present 
exhibiting the curious phenomenon i.e., substituting a long 
for two shorts and vice versa metri cauasa. Due to the 
application of this new method, the number of new speci¬ 
mens emerged by the resolution of two shorts into a long,, 
in the rhythm of Pramitaksara ( UU —U-UUU -UU— ). 

We have the new rhythm-U —UU U —U U —which 

has been aptly appropriated by Hemacandra 7 with designa¬ 
tion Utthapani, i.e., which has risen. This 8 has been found 
in a complete stanza after being hybridized with Pramitak¬ 
sara in series of verses. Musical element of it can be guessed 
from the inclusion of this metre in the Dhruva chapter of 
Bharata. 9 

1. Jayakirti—II. 158. Martikundalam. 

Hemcandra—II. 217. Sudantam. 

2. Bombay Skt.Series. 60. 1885. Bombay Skt Pkt Series 76. 

3. See Infra — Mani sattam, Mahavagga — Pali publication board. 
1956. P.4. 

4. Bh. Skt; Text Series. II. XVII. 127. P. 121. 

5. Bh. Skt. Text Series. V. XLIII. 24. P. 317. 

6. Bh. Skt. T.S. XIX. I. Varga. 3.4. P.3. 

7. Hem. II. 148. 

8. Gandovyuhasutram, XXXVIII, ab Pramitaksara ; ed utthapani, In 
this chapter most of the verses contain this rhythm. P. 229. 

9. Bharata Natyasastra — XXXII. 148. Visloka. 
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As in classical literature we get hybrid form of stanza 
with VamSastha group and Indravajra group, so in Bh. H. 
Skt texts we meet with hybrid verses either with Mahendra- 
vajra or with MaOikuOdala. 1 

Third type that we have is the Upajati of Sakvarl and 
Ati§akvarl. This mostly appears in the patterns of Vasanta- 
tilakam and Rsabham. 2 With more known MalinI we have 
the combination of a new rhythm which has been appropria¬ 
ted by Jayaklrti. 3 Finally, we can refer to the hybrid verses 
of Atidhrti and Utkrti, containing Sardulavikrldita and 
Mattekhavikrldita, the latter being the favourite to the South 
Indians as can be evidenced by their occasional appearance 
in the Carnatic Inscription 4 and inclusion of the same in 
the Carnatic manual. 5 

In this connection we must recall in mind, the place of 
origin of the Mahayana School of Buddhism, under whose 
influence the Buddhist Skt literature developed to a greater 
or lesser degree.® It became an accredited fact that though in 
some Hinayana text like Mahavastu we find mixed Skt, yet 
most of the extant texts written in hybrid Skt have been origi¬ 
nated in the Southern India. Mahayana school made its first 
appearance in Andhra where the Mahasangikas had their 


2. Samadhirajasiitra — 38. Mariikupdala with Upendravajra Madhya- 
mikavrtti, Bibl. Buddhica IV. ed. De la Valle Pussin 1912. 

P. 514. Tatharyastikaksya sutre — 

Yadiko ci dharman bhavet svabhavah 
Tatraiva gaccheya jinah sa sravakah 
kutastha dharman siya na nivrto 
na nisprapanca bhavi ja tu panditah. 

3. Rastrapalapariprccha; Bh. S.T. Series XVII. 1961. Verse 63, P.127. 
Ratnagunaosamuccaya Gatha contains 301 Vasantatilakam stanza 
with this new rhythm, ed. in Indo. Ir. Journal. Vol. V. I PP. 

4. II 169. Jayaklrti. 

5. Epigraphica Carnatica Vol. IV. P. 228 ; 237 etc. 

6 . Chandombudhi — ed Kittel. 1875, verse 214. 

1. Winternitz, H.S.t. ( Tran ) Vol.II. P. I. P. 227. Ibid. P. 230. 

c/hucJti.vcJi. 
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^centre and already in Kaniska’s time it got recognition and 
was spread all over North India. 1 Besides, we have another 
peculiar type of hybrid metre, in which Dodhakam has been 

hybridized with a new rhythm UU —, UU-,UU-. This 

type of Upajati metre has been extensively used in Gaijdo- 
vyuha sutram 2 in which we find a prayer 3 in sixty two 
melodious Dodhaka stanzas. This Dodhaka is the favourite 
metre of the Mahayana Buddhists. 4 5 Second class of VarQa 
Vrtta employed in Lalitavistara, is of Talavrtta type. 6 The 
first type of this class afforded by this work is that which 
consists of any number of Iambic 6 and Trochaic 7 rhythm. 

Another type found in the stanzas consists of IIS gaQas 
of any number. 8 Still another kind consisting of five SII 
gatjas with a final long can be found in many places. Some¬ 
times they are united in hybrid form with Totaka rhythm 
being intermittently rimed. 9 

In these Gathas strict principle of the law of versifi¬ 
cation has not been fully maintained. This tendency perhaps 
tends to show that they owe their origin to Pali language. 10 

In these innumerable Gathas one can find out various 
types of metrical patterns not appropriated by the extant 


1. Vide age of Imperial unity. Vol II. P. 387. ed. 1951. 

2. Gandovyuha Sutram, 43 — 4, 6, 7, 8, P. 314. 

3. Bbadracarya Parinidhana Gatha — Gandovyuhasutram. Pp.428,436, 
1-62. 

4. Watanabe, Diss, Strassburg, P. 24. 1912. 

5. Vide P. 198. Lalitavistara. R.L. Mitra’s ed. Metre with 8 pairs 
of short and long letter. This is pure Kannada metre known as 
Mahotsava. 

6 Vide. Page 236. — Lalitavistara, Ed. R.R. Lall Mitra. 

7. Op. Cit. Footnote 41. 

8. Vide P.204. Ibid. Idem. Yadanarigapastunavenuravai.etc. 

9. P. 437. Ibid. GItikavadita nrtyasusiksitika 

Ratikaranajati surupinika 
Yadinecchasi kamasu lalasika. 

10. Vide. Edgerton — JAOS. 66. 65. 
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manuals. Thus we have beautiful Matrasamakam with fixed 
syllabic 1 form, stanzas with new pattern Masaiabhagaga 2 
which appeared in the verses of Rastrapalapariprccha and 
in a hybrid stanza of the aforesaid metre with a new rhythm 
IIS^II SIS ISI ISS. 6 The last mentioned rhythm has 
been born out of the aforesaid rhythm by substituting the 
first long bv two shorts. In ch. 15th and 16th of the Lalita- 
vistara, we find an extensively used rhythm ta ta na 4 ra ga. 
Among the much known Sarvasama Vrttas found in Lalita- 
vistara, are the Rathoddata’ along with other forms of 
Tristubh group and Dandaka types. 6 Ardhasamavrttas like 
Puspitagra, 7 Vegavatl. are also found sporadically. 

As for Arya verses, there are stanzas with regular gaPa 
system, like classical ones and there are such ones whose two 


1. P. 188 Silante Subhavimalakhandam purvante Varasatatambhasi 

Silenanatisadrsnmabarse mocchi jagi viridha kilisaih. 

2. Pp. 410—412 — Lalitavistara. 

3. Rastrapalapariprccha P.156. Verse no.333. B.S. Text Series. 17.1960. 
Rupam darsayate manoramam jagadarthe 

Pratibhasodaka candrasamnibham yatba maya 
Sarvasveva ca diksu drsyate jina kaya 
no ca rupa pramanu drsyate sugatanam. 

4. Lalitavistara. Pp. 283—286. 

Matrahicchando pratibhani Bodhisattvah 
tusta bhavitva api mama jfiati samjfiah 
Sastra Rasajfla tvayi sad bhavisyanti 
pramena mahyam tvayi no vivartisyante. 

5. 15th Adbyaya of Lalitavistara. P. 263. 

48th chapter of Gandovyuhasiitra — verses — 56—178. 

21st chapter of Samadhirajasutra. 

6. Pp. 147—48 — ab Dandaka type CD arna type. 

7. Vegavatl — Lalitavistara Lefmann’s ed. P.287 3—4. (Sa Sa Sa 
ga — bha bha bha ga ga). 

Trnu dehimi swastika slgbram adya mamarthu trnayaih 
Sumahantali II Savalam namucim nihanitva / Bodhimanuttara 

santi sprsisye // Pu?pitagra-Tasca sahitapuspamalya hasta / 

upagami vesma nrpasyajatakanksa / puspa tatha vilepanam grhitva/ 
Dasanakha anjalibhirnama syamanah II P.49 Ibid. Idem. 
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hemistiches contain total count of syllabic instants 1 in their 
respective parts and such types which admit amphibrachic 
in odd 2 padas. Finally, we may close our survey by menti¬ 
oning the occurrence of Vaitaliya and Aupacchandasika 
metres, very favourite to Jainas and Buddhists. Incidentally, 
we may refer to the pure matra metres like Doha, 3 Rola,* 
Mala-’ and Abhira B found in Lefmann’s edition, which 
R.L Mitra s edition have in quite different version. In the 
treatment of long syllabic metres the remaining groups are 
just like our classical ones. We need not prepare a statistical 
list of the metres employed by them. We will sketch out 
here only those lines showing peculiar characteristic marks 
in the verses employed in these texts. 

Divyavadana is a complied type of work containing the 
material from the old text holding in its limited scope diffe¬ 
rent traditions. Thus we meet here the non-classical Arya, 7 
hybrid type of Vaitaliya 8 on one side and regular classical 
syllabic metres from Upajati to Sardulavikrldita on the 


1. Vide Lalitavistara. P. 481. R.L. Mitra’s ed. 

2. Vide Lalitavistara. P. 18D. Ibid. j 

3. Ref. in Lefmann. P. 210. Nrpasimha Saradindupunja /Kumudasasan- 
kamudita // In R.L. Mitra’s ed. These are in prose from p 256. 
ed. p.362. 

4. Rola ( P.1.91) having 24 matras in each pada of quadrapad 
stanzas in Lefmann’s ed. Pp.167—70. But in R.L. Mitra’s edition 
it consists of twenty two matras, vide. Pp. 163—164. 

5. Lefmann. P.253 ( 14—16 ) ( P.1.164) consisting of 45 — 27 matras. 

But in Lefmann’s ed it contains ( 20 — 25 ) matras. In R.L. Mitra’s 
ed. it is almost like prose. P.318. 

6. Lefmann ( Pp.323—5 ) describes it as matra metre but really it is 
a fixed syllabic metre in R.L. Mitra’s ed. P.409. 

7. Divyavadana, Ed. Cowel and Neil. 1886. I. Ch. Pp. 9, 10, 12 
in which the 1st gapa is ISI. 

8. XXVI. ch. P. 365. — ABC contains the pattern of the 1st pada 
of Aupacchandasikam and D contains the 2nd pada of Aupacch- 
andasikam. 
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other. Here also we have the Buddh. H. Skt metres 1 and 
peculiar type of Upajati 2 of Rucira with another type of 
verse which like others differs from Rucira type only in 
initial which is long in the latter. 

ASvaghoSa in his two works Buddhacarita and Saundara- 
nanda kavyam showed a special skill in handling the rare 
metres-in a remote age. This celebrated Buddhist among the 
widely used classical metres, employed some new ones not 
usually appearing in classical literature. 

Most remarkable is the Visama Vrtta Udgata used for 
continued narration in Saundarananda, 3 Sarabhalalita 4 and 
Vardhamana 5 with the scheme of augmenting the number 
of syllables. Among the long metres A£vaghosa favoured,. 
Sardulavikridita, 6 Suvadana 7 and Sragdhara 8 appeared in 
Saundarananda kavyam and dramas. 9 Sragdhara is very 
favourite metre of Buddhists especially of those who wrote 
their works in Skt language. 

It is evident from the preceding deliberation that Bh. 
H. Skt texts retained varied type of metrical specimens 
enshrined in the composition of different languages. As the 
languages of these texts are closely related to Ardhamagadh! 
and Apabhram§a, the writers allowed themselves with the 


1. XXVI. C.'h. P. 381. Ibid. In case of Vaisva DevT. 

XVI. Ch. P. 266. In case of Tristubh, Mahendravajra. 

V. Ch. P. 72. The same. 

XI Ch. P. 138. The same. 

2- P. 269. Ch. XVIII. In the case of Rucira in the same stanza we 
have jabhasajaga and tabhasajaga. 

3. Saundaranandakavyam Johnston ed. III. 1—41. S. 

4. Canto XII. 43 ; XIII. 56. Ibid. Idem- 

5. II. 64. 65, Ibid. Idem. 

6. Saundarananda Kavyam. XVIII. 62, 63, Ibid. 

7. Canto XI. 62 — Ibid. Idem. 

8. Canto XVIII 664 — Ibid. Idem. 

9. Vide, Buddhistisches Stotros, Dieter Schlingloff. 1955. 
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manifold liberties in order to attain the metrical results. In 
this it can be expected that they conform to the tradition 
of the Pkt dialect from which they started. As they belong 
to the transition period, special features of their metrical 
peculiarities speak of their special inclination on Skt tradi¬ 
tion, consequently to the syllabic metres. That is why except 
very few which can be found in Lalitavistara, the vast multi¬ 
tudes of the verses have Skt type of syllabic arrangement 
coupled with occasional substitution of two shorts 
for a long 


VI EPIC LITERATURE* 

The period succeeding the sutras was characterised by 
many sided literary activities throughout India. The literary 
products of this period may be categorised, according to 
their contents, under three main heads, viz , religious, philo¬ 
sophical and secular. The rise of different religious sects, i.e, 
BrahmaQas, Buddhists and Jainas each with rich and distinc¬ 
tive literature of its own, is the marked feature of the 
literary activities of this time. Philosophical dogmas of the 
Upanisads cultivated in their own way under secluded 
atmosphere by the hieratic class is another phase of litera¬ 
ture of this period. Direct flow of Brahmanic cult with the 
last remnants of the Vedic literature is also no less insigni¬ 
ficant. Side by side a secular literature in the form of Epic 
presented a distinct phase in which literary development 
though a free and less polished but more practical form of Skt 
was employed for shaping a literature not hieratic but no less 
aristocratic. In strictest sense, it cannot be called popular 


* Abbreviations used in this section :— 

(Mababbarata MB., Ramayapa Rama.) 
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but it was after all loved by the populace. That the literary 
peculiarities which this type of literature possessed are solely 
of its own denies the theory of Pkt originals and these must 
be traced ultimately in an unbroken tradition of Skt inheri¬ 
ted from the Veda. The Epics as we have them are products 
not of a single hand, neither of a particular period, but they 
are really a jumbled up mass of literary products belonging 
to different periods and to a good many authors. Even the 
critical editions could not clear up the mess with any specta¬ 
cular result, though they endeavoured to sieve out a con¬ 
siderable portion of the vulgar texts. Examining the relative 
patterns of the existing verses in the two great Epics we 
find that the metres of the Epics reflect heterogenous tradi¬ 
tions, presenting themselves in different groups. The pre¬ 
vailing groups are the syllabic and the moric, the former 
represents Brahmanic traditions and the latter non- 
Brahmanic. 1 

The great Epics present following groups of specimens 
based on syllable l the free syllabic rhythm in form of Tris- 
iubh and Anu§tubh the latter of which is the principal 
metre as has been chosen by the Epic versifier because of its 
inherent quality of easy felicity of narrating the heroic tale. 

The Tristubh, on the other hand, in the early compo¬ 
sition has been arranged with very little restriction—con¬ 
sequently committing a variety of verse norms in the MB 
and reduced to one prevailing type in the Ramaya^a because 


of 

its 

surrender to 

classical restriction fallen upon it. 
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U — U — 
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being the earliest Kavya in the classical age. 

Jagatl pattern more or less made their appearance now 
and then along with these Tristubhs. Fixed types of any 
norm of this class are common in verse form but rare in 
stanza form. 

The refined classical rhythm differs not only from that 
of the Epic but also from those of Puraoas in employment 
of the 4th Vipuia, in the inclusion of the combination 
with Diiambus and Pathya, in preference of the 2nd Vipuia 
over the 3rd Vipuia. The foregoing statistical discussion, 
though appears to be somewhat boresome, will enable us 
to determine the relative position of the Epic between the 
Vedic and the classic. 

The popularity of the Vipulas in the Vedic pattern 
stands in such order — D, 7T, I maj, X, P, I min, M, T- And 
the emergence of n as the most common mark of regular 
Vipuia in pre-Gupta age and the frequent appearance of 
the same in some part of the Epic literature speaks of the 
relative chronological development of Epic. 

Practically, there is the Epic usage in respect of the 
proportion of Vipulas to Pathyas. 1 The first Vipuia or 
Paeon the favourite Vedic pattern after Diiambus, can 
also be found in considerable places and X (choriumbus', 
M (Molossus , T (Trochee), I min, I maj are not rare. 
Again, Pathya form occupied the considerable portion. 
This can be accredited to the fact that the different parts 
of the Epics have been committed by the divergent perso¬ 
nality of the different ages. 

The complete absence of the Trochee in classical 
norms 2 and the number of occurrences of the same in Manu 
and in some parts of the Mahabharata speak of the relative 


1. Hopkins, Great Epics of India —P. 223. 1901. 

2. Kalidasa has one trochee in Kumarasambhavam. But this is 
completely disappeared in the Kavyas from Asvaghosa to Bharavi- 
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archaic nature of the Epic. 1 Incidentally, we can only 
make a passing reference to the norms appeared in the 
Puratjas 2 , which sometimes differ from the refined classical 
ones. In 500 Slokas of the Vayu (Ch. IV—IX) only 15 
Fourth Vipulas can be found- Agni Puraijam provides for 
the fifty seven of this specimen in 505 £lokas (Ch. I—XX). 
On the other hand, lateness of Puraqic choice over that 
of the Epic in case of the selection M (3rd Vipula) over 
the X (2nd Vipula) proves unhesitatingly the approximity 
to classical age 4 . The Gita in its 500 Slokas (830 —1382) 
shows proportionately less favour to the 2nd Vipulas, 
though retains marked preference when compared to those 
of the 3rd. 2nd Vipula occurs only twenty-nine times 
against eleven instances of the third. 

In its inclination to the third over the second and in 
its marked preference for the 1st, the RanaayaBa approaches 
more to classics. But it is more archaic than classic where it 
favours the 4th more which the classical literature lack 
totally 5 . Practically, in so far as the use of Vipulas are 

1. Number of occurrences of Trochee is 199 out of 4107 slokas. 

Sakuntala story of Mahabharata — 1 out of 174 slokas. 

Bharata Episode in Mahabharata — 4 out of 475 slokas. 


GTta ( 495 to 830 ) ; 1382 to 1532 only 22 cases. 

Nala Upakbyana in Mahabharata . 10 cases. 

Anusasana parvan. . 7 cases. 

Ramayapa (IV, 1 — 11 ) . 2 ” . 

Raghuvarhsa ( 1000) . 0 ” . 


2. Except those referred to above the Puranas have not been taken 
for investigation. 


3. 4th Vipula — U — U or Trochee or T 
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third 

4. Epic sector of Santi parvan (13, 

224 - 

• 13740 ) 

50 

32 

Vayu Purapam ( IV to IX ) 



33 .... 

.. 51 

Agni Puranam (I to XX ) 
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26 .... 

.. 50. 

5. I Vipula 
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Ill 
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concerned, the Epic shows an unstable trend. The relative 
proportion of the 4th Vipula in the successive parts of the 
ASramaparvan will imply the classical characteristics in the 
same. Four or five cases in thousand hemistiches bear a 
sharp contrast to one part in which there occurs five 4th 
Vipulas in 35 Slokas, In another case also in successive 
thousand hemistiches only three 4th Vipulas appeared. 
Thus some parts submit quite contradictory results. Similarly, 
in some fascicules of DroOaparvan we find the same con¬ 
tradictory result. 1 Thus the chapters 72-84 are more classic 
than the 5 L-71, whereas the chapters 92-100 show more 
archaicness. 

In the Karija (Chs. 18-29), in the old tale, it presents 
only seven, 4th Vipulas in 650 verses whereas in the Sabha 
it is thirty six in thousand verses Chs 11, 50, 33-34). 
Jatugrha and Hidimba stories place thirteen 4th Vipulas in 
thousand verses whereas in Virata (Ch. 325-825) in the 
same number of verses 4th Vipulas count only six. 

In three more fascicules of thousand verses collected 
from the Gita, the Santi and the Ramayaoa Chapter III, 1-60 
verses we could have quite another picture Among the 
three AnuStubhs in the Gita stands in her antique 
gravity 2 , whereas those in the Santi. are almost on the 
metrical par with those of the Ramayaija. Even in those 
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parts of the Santi which have been reckoned as old because 
of the inclusion of the old tale, the number of 4th Vipula 
is very insignificant. 1 2 

On the contrary, we can present another figure that 
will accord with the theory of lateness, i.e., comparative 
scarcity of 4th Vipula and preponderance of the 3rd over 
the 2nd. In thousand verses of the Udyoga (Chs. 119-133) 
neither the account nor the metrical appearance presents 
antique form.* 

In spite of the anomalies in concordance and discords in 
existing style, the Epic Sloka differs from classical model 
most remarkably in Vipula preferences. The archaicness 
of the verses may also be proved by the statistical method, 

i.e., by the proportion of the 1st and the 2nd Vipulas emplo¬ 
yed in the verses. In the beginning of the Christian era, there 
is a marked preference for the 1st Vipula the number of 
which is very insignificant in Upanisads. But it appears 
to be predominant in the period between 1st cent. B. C and 
2nd cent. A.D. 3 The popularity of this figure can be acco- 

1. For one thousand slokas the order of Vipulas is 
55 ; 25 ; 46 ; 10 respectively. 

2. The order is — 48 ; 28 ; 39 ; 13. And of the 13, 4th Vipulas 8 
contain the proper names. 

3. Vedic works :— 

Pratisakhya :— 7 : 25 : 32 Asvaghosa — 

Brhaddevata — 35 : 58 : 168. Saundarananda — 81: 8 : 10 

Buddhacarita — 50 : 8 : 7 

Ka{h. U. If and IV—0 : 4 : 5 Matrceta — 33 : 9 ; 6 

Isa. U. -0:0:3 

Kalidasa — 

Kumarasambhava—14 : 9 : 14 
Sakuntala —1:1: 0 

Malavika —2:1: 1 etc.. 

Non-Vedic works : — 

Older parts of Manu — 149 : 151 : 264 

Manu in Manava Dharma Sastra — 47 : 32 : 33. 

I — VI-IX ( 150 —A.D). 
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unted from the fact that the very form of it which repre¬ 
sents UUU U, indicates the Pkt influences where the clus¬ 
ters of the conjunct generally used to be simplified. In 
other way, it has been argued that the Gita retains more 
1st Vipulas than any other figure and the initial popularity 
of it is due to the Gita which everyone tries to assimilate 
in form and in sentiment. 

The results obtained from the statistical data given above 
may be summed up as follows : - the 3rd Vipula which in 
the late Vedic literature predominates over the two other 
Vipula forms, has been dominated by the 2nd one in the 
age following it and then the 1st came to be prominent in 
the early Christian era and then again appears the 3rd. 

Lastly, we are to refer here to continuous Iambic Slokas 
which are undoubtedly later than the other Epic forms of 
Sloka. This is a bunch of forty stanzas successively written 
perhaps by some poetasters. 1 

The only Vedic remnant which lives through the ages in 
metrical literature is the diiambic close in the even padas of 
AnuSfubh. In the comparatively early literature, 2 its frequ¬ 
ency can be noticed, but due to heterogenous influences, 

this form assumes a bit altered i.e.,- V-in later Epics 

retaining the 7th in its light form. 

Besides, these Sloka forms, the hypermetric types where 
the 9th syllable is often attached to prior pada exhibit all 
the possible forms of the close of the 1st pada. It is more 


1. XII. 323. 12075 — 12113 ( Pp. 391—92. Vol. III. Pt. 11 > 

Mahabharata. 

2. cf. Oldenberg — zur theorie des sloka — ZDMG. XXXV. P. 187. 
Die Enstehung des sloka Metrums datiert von der Zeit wo der 
Herrshaft des Iambus am Ende der ersten Vershalfte gebrochen 
und derselbe dort durch den Antispest ersetzt wurde. Dieser 
vorgang gehart einer Epoche an, die hochst wahrscheinlich 
hinter der Enstehung der altesten in sloken Verfessten epischeD 
Gedichle Weit Zuruck liegt: 
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usual in the Mahabharata than in the Ramayaoa. 1 Occa¬ 
sional existence of these hypermetrical verses are due perhaps 
to the fact that the more measurement is in work in which 
the long has been divided into two component shorts. And 
this principle is more discerned in Tri§tubh than in Anus- 
tubb. The results obtained so far from the discussions above 
may thus be put in a nutshell : - 

The Anu§tubh gets two major forms, Pathya and 3rd 
Vipula. The 2nd and the 4th Vipula ate comparatively 
earlier, whereas the 1st may be assigned to a period between 
pre-Christian era and early parts of Christian era. Diiambus 
and Minor Ionic appeared sporadically but became almost 
extinct in later Epic style. Major Ionic can be found but 
exceptionally. Finally, we may conclude, so far as rhythm 
is concerned, the Anustubhs of the Rama, stand between 
those of the MB and of classical age. Next to Anustubh, 
Tristubh padas predominate in the great Epics. The pre¬ 
vailing type of the Tristubh form is U— □ —followed by — 

UU —, -U-, UU- /' in the MB. Tristubhs however 

admit varied types of forms and are not of uniform type. 
About 1/5 Tristubh in the MB contains hypermetric rhy¬ 
thm which are Jagatl in form but Tristubh in rhythm. 

Follwing forms are common in the existing verses :- 

1. With 3rd short, 5th short and 7th short. 

2. With 3rd long 5th anceps and 7th long. 

3. With 3rd long 5th short and 7th long. 

The given forms make provisions for two group Salini 
and Upajati. 


1. Pathya : anubhuyatamayatn vlrah : Nala, II 9„ 

1st Vipula : Prakrtir- gupan vikurute : XII, 314. 15. 
2nd Vipula : Katham Arstiseno bhagavan : IX, 40, 1. 
3rd Vipula : Navanitapahkah ksirodah : XIII. 80, 6. 
4th Vipula % Sarpagatam na tyajeyam V. 12. 16. 

2. Hopkins — Op. cit. P. 275. 
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Among these the first is very archaic because, it presents 
Upajati opening U — U— and subnormal Vedic break UUU 
and common cadence. The second norm comprises synco¬ 
pated opening, 5th anceps and 7th long and the regular 
cadence. And last one exhibits long 3rd and 4th, 5th and 
6th as three consecutive short, 1 followed by long and regu¬ 
lar cadence-U-U. Besides these, there are other speci¬ 
mens in MB all of which are of archaic types. 

The Rama, on the other hand, shows preference for only 

one form U-U-UU — U — U out of the varied padas of 

the MB. And unlike latter it maintains carefully the uni¬ 
formity of the padas in a stanza almost in the classical 
manner. 

In the Rama, the Tristubhs are generally used as the 
closing verse of the Sargas or Chapters which are mainly 
written in AnuStubh metres. The Tristubhs again are 
characterised by their regularity and their close adherence 
to classical Upajati. The Ayodhyakaijda admits highest 
number of Upajatis, i.e, exceeding the number 200, which 
according to their syllabic form can be grouped into two 
sections i- Upajati of Vajra group and Upajati of VariiSastha 
group. 

We would first go through the types of Tristubh pada 
appearing in the Epics, then we would consider the relative 
uniformity of the padas when transformed into identical 
stanza, with a view to examining the existing metres accor¬ 
ding to the classical manual. 

In the first stage of the Trisfubh form, rhythm is the 
first factor to be concerned with. Some norms of the Tri$- 
tubh in the MB have been discussed and we will observe 


1. The middle foot UUU occurs not infrequently in the older Epic 
but in the whole of the IVth Book, it occurs but once and in the 
7th book only twice in the 1280 padas. In old Epic common are 
— U-and UU-. Ibid, Idem. P. 313. 
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now catalectic, hypermetric and Mora Tristubh. In all these - 
forms, the Tristubh cadence is in work. 1 Tri§tubh verses 
always retain the Vedic cadence and in case of the catalectic- 
and hypermetric verses also, it leaves the last four unaffec¬ 
ted. This phenomenon is clearly apprehended if one' 
compares hypermetric Tristubh with Jagatl verses which, as 
has been wrongly put sometimes by some scholars, came into 
being by the addition of a syllable at the close where Tro¬ 
chee of the Tristubh has been converted into-U—. But the 
real hypermetric form is the case of the Vaisvadevi where 
the opening of SalinI, already in the Vedic period, has been 
prolonged by one long. In the rhythm of Upajati the Vedic 
versifier made provision for the late Caesura where as in the 
rhythm of SalinI Vatorml, the early Caesura has been 
provided. 

Epic verses generally of the MB sometimes failed to 
retain the late caesura in the Upajati stanzas thus providing 
scope for the classical manual to be silent on this point, i e , 
placing no position for any caesura. 2 Process of insertion 
generally follows the 4th and this is Vedic 3 and can be 
found in the Upanisads and the Buddhistic texts. 

The hypermetric beginning with an anapaest instead of 
a long initial can be found in Buddhistic and Jaina poetry 
which we have shown before. 4 The hypermetric Jagati 


1. — U - U. 

2. Harivamfa VIII. 399. Tam Kurdamanam madhusudanah sa 

drstva mahatma barsanvitastah 
cukurda stftya sahito mahatma 
balasya dhiman harsagamartham. 

3. I. 71, 40d. Yatha tvadartham raksita’ham careyam 
I, 120, 3. Ta no vidvamsa manvocetam adya 

MB Specimens :— anena dagdha varsapugan vinatha 

varanasi nagari sambhabhuva. V. 48, 76. 
cf. Vaisvadevi-( — ) — U — —U- 

4. The rhythm of Mahendravajra ( IIS ISS IIS ISS ) with the Upajati 
rhythm points out this phenomena. 
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came into being in the same process through splitting up 
of the 5th syllable which is long in the VamSasthavila and 
thus giving birth to Rucira. That is why ample example of 
VamSasthavila and Rucira in a stanza can be found in the 
MB 1 itself. The process which causes the stanza to be in 
hypermetrical can be named as the Mora rhythm and 
Hopkins calls this type of Tri§tubh as Mora Tristubh. This 
is a very early tendency and is found not only in the Epic 
but also in the Buddhistic and Jaina verses. The solitary 
case that can be found in the Rama, is of a peculiar type, 
and the authenticity of this solitary verse is open to doubts. 2 

In the MB, side by side, there are archaic type and 
classical type. Edgerton* categorised them as the Sabha 
type and the Virata type in consideration of their location 
in particular parts of the Epic. Frequent occurrences of the 
hypermetric padas, 4 long third and long seventh is the chief 
characteristic of the Sabha type and in contrast, in Virata 
there is no hypermetric, no mixture of Trisfubh and Jagati 
and practically no departure from the classical norm. As 
for caesura, there is early caesura, after which 5th is short 
very often. The caesura after the 4th is followed most 
frequently by an anapaest UU — (79 times) by —U— (63 
times), 49 times by a dactyl and only twice by UUU. 5 And 
the normal scheme after early caesura is U — U — UU 

MB. I. 76. 55a — Asuraih surayam bhavatosmi dattah 
MB.XIII, 126, 38a — Bahula samahga byakutobhaye ca. 

Vide. Dbammapadam verse. 108. Fausboll ed. 

1. MB. Ill, 3, 31. Three padas are Vamsasthavila of which B is 
Rucira. 

( b ) Prakirtayeccanucisamanaij Samahitah. 

2. Rama. VII, 81, 22. There occurs a sloka and a Tag end in 
Gorassio’s edition. 

3. Ch. II. or the Sabha parvan. 

Ch. IV. or the Virata parvan. JAOS 1939. Pp. 167 - 74. 

4. Hypermetric occurrence is more than one in every 4 stanzas. 

5. Vide Hopkins. Op cit. p. 313. 
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U — U-which has been inherited from the Veda. 1 

The Sabha type, on the other hand, contains the late 
caesura which shows almost invariably the quantitative 
scheme in the classical type. There are 120 padas in which 
regularity is suspended in three cases where the 3rd syllable 
is long and in five other cases where the 5th is short. 

In the. subtypes of the Sabha there exists the Vedic type 
with the blending of Upajati opening with Salmi ending. 
This is of common variety comprising nearly 300 cases. 
Of the remaining two types one is that where the resolution 
of the long into two shorts after the early caesura makes 
it possible for the origin of the new scheme, and the other 
makes provision for the two shorts against initial. Of the 
three subtypes, the last two can be accounted for Pkt influ¬ 
ence, where the 1st one is inherited from the Vedic and 
can be found abundantly in the Upanisads. 

Regular type of Jagatl is U —U-U U-U-U U and 

in the Adi and the Virata there can be found 35 and 65 
verses. 

Pure Jagatl is of very rare occurrences in the Epics. In 
Upajati forms there exist VamSastha and Rucira ; VaihSastha 
and Rathoddhata. 3 Rucira is the emergent metre of Vam- 
£astha whereas Rathoddhata is Jagatl by nature but Tri§- 
tubh in form. And of the two, Rathoddhata is supposed 
to contain archaic rhythm e. g., long 3rd, short 5th and 
long 7th and consequently early caesura whereas in Varnsas- 
tham we have short 3rd, long 5th and short 7th with late 


I 4 Vedic metre, Arnold. Pp. 163. 

2. MB. XII. 8205. Natatsadah sat parisat sabha ca sa 
Prapyayamna Kurute sada bhayam 
dharmatattram avagahyabuddhiman 
Yo ’bhyupaiti dhurandharonaralj. 

In the same parvan we find two pure Rathoddhata - XII, 7126 
( P. 616 ); and 10531 ( P. 736 ). 
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caesura and in post caesura part they are wonderfully 
identical. 1 

As Jagat! in form, VaiSvadevi, holding the essence of 
Tristubh is to be counted as hypermetric Trisfubh metre 
rather than as Jagati. Sporadic padas of hypermetric is 
not infrequent. A complete stanza occurs once in the MB. 2 

The mixed pada stanza is the primary form and the 
pure classical metres are the refinement of that mixed type. 
Thus we get complete stanzas of Indravajra and Salini 
groups. A good number of specimen of stanzas showing a 
close approach to these classical metres are to be found 
here and there. In VII parvan of the MB alone sporadic 
Salini padas are to be found in the chapter VII, verse 2 
whereas finally in the same chapter, verse 26 appears one 
Salini stanza. Then in VII, 54, 40, there is a series. It 
becomes an accredited fact that the mixture of Vatormi, Sa¬ 
lini and Indravajra groups and others are the Vedic, Bharatic 
( belonging to the MB ) and non-classical, whereas clear cut 
Upajati form is preserved by Valmiki. Besides these, there 
are Jagatis like Drutavilambita only two occurrences of 
which have been recorded in the MB. VII, 184, 47—48 but 
the Rama, lacks it. Rhujanga-prayata appears once 3 in 
the MB and once in the Rama. 4 Atijagatl Praharsiiji 
is nothing but the Mora equivalent to hypermetric Rucira. 5 


I. Rathoddhata — SISI IISISIS early Caesura 

Rucira — ISISII IISISIS Late Caesura. 

2 Vol. Ill, P. II. P. 743. Verse 10721. 

This Vaisvadev! was followed by a Upajati of Salini and Vatormi. 

Rama, admits only one complete stanza V, 65, 28 whereas Gor. 
ed. lacks complete Vaisvadev! stanza. 

3. MB. XII, 342, 13118 (P. 823, Vol. Ill Part II). But BORI 
ed. omits it. 

4. Rama. VI, 77, 24 but Gor. ed. does not admit. 

5. Rucira U-U UUUU —U - U - (-) 

Praharsin!-UUUU — U — U- 

MB. P. 322. — XII. 12067 — 10. 
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The Rama, stanzas retain the very name of the metre 
which make them more artistic and classical. 1 2 3 In the MB 
where the stanza containing the said metre preceded by a 
^loka, the same device has been applied. Malini is emergent 
out of the Vai^vadevi rhythm which is equal in mora with 
the former and caesura falls on them on the same place. 8 
The MB has had a number of cases of this metre. 4 * One 
verse in the Drotja unites with Puspitagra. perhaps because 
of the similarity of Malini with Puspitagra in the opening 
and cadence. 6 * 

Mrgendramukha is nothing but repetition of the even 
pada of Puspitagra which can only be found in the Rama, 
VI, 101, 55 which however in Gor. Ed. 85.13 appears as 
Puspitagra tag, 

Vasantatilakam, absorbing the rhythm of the short 3rd, 
5th and 7th and retaining the last seven of the Upajati con¬ 
forms more to the Upajati rhythm than to that of archaic 
Salinl. That is why Hopkins 6 made provision for this rhythm, 


1. ucuste Vacanam idam nisamya hrstah 

Samatyah Saparisado Viyatosokah. // R. II, 79, 17ab. 

Gacchatvam puravararp adyasamprahr?tah 

Samhrstas tvaahamapi Dandakanpraveksye // R. II, 107, 17C—D. 

2. MB. Xm, 7, 28. Bhismasya tadvacah Srutva 

Vismitah kurupumgavah 
asanprahrstamanasah 
pritimanto bhavanstada. 

3. Salim gets an early Caesura SSsS SI SS I SS. VaisvadevI consequ¬ 
ently has late Caesura SSSS ( — S ) SISSISS. 

MalinT we have -mm SS S ISS ISS 

cf. “Na Na Na ya yuteyam Malini Bhogilokaih”-pause 

indicating 8 — 7. 

4. VIE. 85. 1—4. P. 152. 

VIII. 90, 24 — P. 165. 

XIII, 6, 45 — 47.etc. 

3. MalinT — III III SSS IS SISS 

Puspitagra m III SI SISS-uneven pada. 

•6. Great Epics of India, P. 333. 
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for two types of caesura late and early of which the former 
of course is more distinct in actual occurrences found in the 
MB. 1 The remaining two fixed syllabic ones noticed by 
Hopkins are Asambhadha 3 and the long Sardulavikridita 
only in the MB in regular stanzas. 3 The two Ardhasama 
metres that have fallen into notices of Hopkins are Apara- 
vaktra and Puspitagra which may be apparent as fixed sylla¬ 
bic restoration of Vaitallya and Aupacchandasika, the mora 
metres. Hopkins finds with the even pada of PuSpitagra the 
rhythm of the Trijtubh while Jacobi traces its development 
from the pure matracchandas Aupacchandasika which in 
turn appears to have Vedic origin. 6 A wonderful combina¬ 
tion of Vaitallya and PuSpitagra in the Rama. VII. 86, ex¬ 
hibits a fine specimen of the integration of syllabic and 
moric principle. There is not a single case of pure Vaita- 
Hya. Neither there can be found a single Aupacchandasika 
stanza. What we have at the end of chapter the Upajati 
of Aparavaktra and PuSpitagra in odd and even pada of 
respective metres which are the recast of the odd pada of 
Vaitallya and even pada of Aupacchandasika. 6 And there 
are ample instances where Aparavaktra and Puspitagra 
remain in pell-mell condition. Besides, there are type verses 


1. I. 2. 391 ; and sporadically in XVIII, 5. 67—68 ; XIII. 151. 80... 

2. Rama. R. II. 116, 25. 

3. VIII, 90, 42 ; XIII, 14, 229 ; XIII, 151, 79. 

4. P. 337 Hopkins.:— 

a. Tristubh — manam na kuryan na’dadhlta rosam. 

b. PuSpitagra — (b) Svaparamatair gahanam pratarkayabhifi. 

a. U—U-UU —U- 

b. U UUU — UU — U — U-. 

5. ZDMG. Vol. XXXVIII. P. 295. 

6 . Aparavaktra — Na Na Ra La Ga — Na Ja Ja Ra 
Puspitagra — Na Na Ra Ya —Na Ja Ja Ra Ga 
given specimen 

is — Na Na Ra La Ga 

Na Ja Ja Ra Ga 
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which according to Hopkins are the irregular mora metres. 3 
Also in the MB. XII one can meet with stanzas which posed 
to be of Matrasamakam type. 4 Finally we may refer to the 
appearance of Ary a stanza 5 in Hopkins’ metrical chart, 
but the very authenticity of these verses are open to doubts 
because of their non-existence in the BORI edition. 

Preceding dissertation is large enough to have a com¬ 
prehensive but court and concise picture of the metrical 
practice of the great Epics. Considering the gulf of period 
over which the growth of the Epic has been taken place, 
we could not but imagine that the Epic had to confront 
both the streams of Brahmanism and non-Brahmanism, i. e-, 
Buddhism and Jainism. That is why in the moulding of 
this vast literature, the impressions of the passers by have 
been left on the facial construction. VaitSliya from the 
Jaina canonical works, gradual emergence of the fixed 
syllabic metre from the Vedic verses, had their places in this 
great body. 

Over and above, great liberty has been taken by the 
reciters and rhapsodist. Intrusions were allowed freely. It is 
for this reason that the epic verses in Mahabhasya are freer 
than those of the MB from which they are taken. The 
latter however secured its present position after having 
endured the fret and friction of the pedantic versifiere, 
whereas the former was fixed in their part as example of 
grammar. 


3. MB. XII. 322, 28 — 32 etc. 

4. XII 336, 11—12 which seems to be rather rhythmical prose. 
XII, 347, 18—22. 

5. MB. XIII, 14, 181—84, 187, 191. 
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VII. CLASSICAL LITERATURE 

The contemporaneous existence of the heterogenous lite¬ 
rature which we have already discussed in the foregoing 
passages made some scholars to believe that Skt literature 
being the last train of the Brahmanic cult ceased to live 
for the time being during the period of closing of the Vedic 
age and the dawn of the classic. 

But the literary evidences consisting of quotations and 
references found in such authoritative works as the Maha- 
bha§ya go in favour of the contention that there existed in 
the remote age of Bha§yakara a flourishing literature in 
which even the Skt metres have got a stereotyped form 
when non-classical literature was in full swing. These also 
are undeniable proofs that go to establish the fact that there 
bad never been a cessation partial or whole of the conti¬ 
nuous flow or rhythmical development that was current at 
the time of the Vedas and had a continuous flow during 
what is known as the classical period. There are about two 
hundred and sixty verses including quotations in which from 
classical syllabic metres to Gaijacchandas like Ary a 1 can 
be found to be employed. Besides, Vaktra and some irregular 
Tri§tubh 2 we meet with some ornate metres also like 
Vidyunmala, 3 Samani, 4 Jagati like Dodhaka, VamSastha, 
Totaka and also one irregular Jagati. 5 Incidentally mention 
may be made to an interesting fact that one fragment of 

1. Kielhorn’s edition 1880 AD. Govt. Central Book Depot — About 
forty verses; portion of Arya Vol. II, PP.127, 129 ; GIti: one 
verse and a half, Vol. Ill, P. 216. 

2. Vol. I, PP.13, 144 ; Vol. II, P.123; Vol. Ill, P.1, 4, 13, 362. 

3. Vol.I, P.356 ; Vol.II, 203; Vol. Ill, P.350. A quarter verse — 
Vol.I, P.14. 1.3. Lingartha tu pratyapattih. 

4. Vol. I. P. 502. 

5. Dodhaka — Vol.I, P. 484 ; Vol.II, 65, 138 ; Vol. Ill, PP. 182, 187, 
410, 423. 

Vathsastham — Vol.III, P. 216, half a verse. Talaka Vol.I, 

Pp. 334-335. Jagati Vol.III, 409. 
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Jagatl 1 2 bears a specimen that is absent in Pingala but recog¬ 
nised in Halayudha’s section on Gatha. Ksemendra noted 
this line and ascribed it to Kumara Dasa. In the period 
following it, no works in classical Skt could be found except 
some works from Mahayana Buddhists like ASvaghosa and 
others about whose metrical peculiarities we have said 
before, • 

After ASvaghosa, Bhasa’s dramas are to be taken as 
complete works in classical Skt. Verses occurring in them, 
may be classed under several groups. The first group 
deserves special mention. It consists of twentyfour 3 and 
twentyseven 3 syllabled Da$dakas former of which is the 
type that can be met with in Bharata’s NatyaSastra 4 with 
the designation Meghamala. Next to these, the metre 
Suvadana deserves special mention which ASvaghoSa 
employed in his Kavyas and Dramas. 5 It has its occurrences 
four times in Bhasa’s works. 6 Suvadana disappeared from 
the available known works except the solitary appearance 
in Varabamihira's work 7 and Sragdhara seems to occupy 
its place permanently. In Bhasa’s works there existed 
eight Sragdharas which are not only a favourite metre of 
the Bhuddhists but also of the Dramatists. 8 Bhasa used 


1. Gangadasa ascribes it to Bharavi in some mss. 1.3.48 “Varatanu 
sampravadanti kukkutah”. Kielhorn’s edition P. 28. Noteworthy 
is the fact that the same can be found in ujjvaladatta’s comm, on 
Unadisutra (1.82). Varahamihira appropriates it in Brhatsamhita, 
CIV.14. 

2. Pratima Natakarp III. 3. 

3. Avimaraka V. 6. 

4. Ch. XVI. 103-4. Gos. 45. 

5. Saundarananda Kavya. XI. 62. Johnston ed. 1928, 32. Drama. 

6 . Partimall. 7, ll;PancaI. 6 and Duta. verse. 15. 

7. Brhat Samhita CIV, 43. Kern Bibl. Ind. 1865. 

8 . Mrcch. 5; Mudraraksasa 24 (excluding iv. 16), Ratnavali 11, 
Verusamhara 20 ; Mahanataka 77, Malati Madhava 6, Malavikagni- 
mitra, 2. 
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very few Aryas in comparison to Kalidasa and Sudraka. 
We have only eleven Aryas in the whole range of dramas 
of Bhasa. 1 

Out of the total number of 1092 verses employed in 
Bhasa’s dramas there are 436 verses composed of Sloka 
metre. As to the structure of them, it shows classical 
preference that seems to be popular during the period 1st 
cent B.C. and 4th cent A. D. Complete absence of the 4th 
Vipula, comparative rarity of the second variety of the 
same and the high preponderance of the first are all the 
characteristic features in Bhasa’s Slokas. Unlike Buddhist 
works Bhasa lends favour to the third Vipula 2 Among the 
thirteen Pkt verses all excepting one are written in fami¬ 
liar metres like Arya, Upagiti, Upajati, Vamsastha and 
Vaitallya. The exceptional case has been referred to by 
Sukanthakar as a piece of Rhythmic prose. 8 But it is in 
reality a melodious rhymed Pkt metre incorporated in the 
manual of Virahanka. 4 Besides, the restricted use of matra 
vrttas in VikromorvaSlyam and Ratnavall, the use of 
Upadohaka type of verse in Bhasa proves that except the 
solitary case of ASvaghosa Skt dramatists used Pkt metres 
even in the early ages of Christian era. 


1. Svapna 11; IV. 3, 4; PratijBa IV. I; Bala I. 19; III. 1 ; V. 4; 
Caru I. 1.21. Pratima I, 2-, II. 7. 

2. PratijBa — 55 / 1.0.2; Urubhanga — 21 / 1.0.2; Madhyama 
Vvayoga61 / 1.0.4; Svapnavasava — 44 / 1.0.5. 

First figure is Pathya = U-U 

2nd ” ’’ third Vipula = / Dutavakya — 40/1.0.3/ Dutagbato 
3rd ” ” 2nd Vipula =UU — tkaca — 39 / 0.2.3. 

4th ” ” 1st Vipula =UUU — 

3. Studies in Bhasa, JAOS XLI. P. U3. Pratijfla IV. 2. 

4. Dhanna Surahi matta dhanna Surahi anulitta 

Dhanna Surahi hiada dhanna Surahi Samavida IV. 2. TSS. XVI. 
Vjs. IV. 84. Candrodyotakas (4x 3)+(4x3+2)=12 + 14. 

Ajujo kramayodvadasa Cchandhassekhara of Rajasekhara 

Caturdasa yujyapadohake Kavi, Verse 10. 
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It is also a noteworthy feature of the Skt dramas after 
Bhasa that they in their Pkt portions of the verse compo¬ 
sition tried to retain the characteristic features of Pkt 
metres. Even in the early centuries of the dramatist 
Sudraka we find beautiful Pkt rhymed matra metres used 
in his drama Mrcchakatika. In Act I we meet with the 
stanza, with fourteen matras in each pada. s The conser¬ 
vative commentator Prithidhara tried to group it among 
much recognised Matrasamaka chandas. In Act II we meet 
with another rhymed metre in Pkt having been designated 
by the commentator as CitrajatiT Another Pkt metre 
seemed to be lame Upajati of Suvadana and Sragdhara 
which appears only in the pada C. This has been desig¬ 
nated by commentator as Atidhrti Jati. 3 Beside the 
syllabic metres such as Sardulavikrldita, Vasantatilakam, 
VaiSvadevI and Indravajra enshrined in both Skt and Pkt, 
one can have verse with the Vedic rhythms of Tri§tubh 
and Jagati. It has been described as Suktam. 3 Kalidasa, 
who has been credited to be the author of a number of 
Skt works comprising Kavyas, Kha$dakavyas and Dramas, 
selected both Skt syllabic metres and moric Pkt metres. 
Some peculiarities found in the use of the Skt metres 
show his skill and superb sense of versification. His 
employment of the Mandakranta metre is regarded as the 


1. Ed. Kale 1. 23. Vide prithvidhara . Bombay, ed. I. 26. Prati- 
padam caturdasamatratvam matrasamakacchanda. 

2. Bombay ed. 1896. P. 82. Act. II. Nava bandhana mukkae via 
gaddahie ha tadido mihi gaddahie argataa mukkae via cattie/ 
ghadukko via ghadidomhi cattie 

Calcutta ed. ( 1829) describes the portion as prose. 

3. 147. 6. Vide Kuhau F. N. 7. P. 17. ZDMG. 44. 

4. Suktam khalu kasyapi.“Na Parvatagre”.Act IV. 17. 

Vide comm. Spastataram padyam pracTnam. Ata evoktam Suktam 
KasyapTti Prathama pade ‘Jatajabha’ etc. gana labhyante. Bvi- 
tlye tu ’jata ja Ga la’ etc. gana labhyante. Uttarardhastu 
Vamsasthaip chandah. 
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most appropriate that suits the vein of the theme of his 
Kha^dakavya Meghadutam. Besides, Kalidasa seemed to be 
the second to use Manjubhasiiji 1 metre which appeared in 
Bharata’s Dhruva chapter 2 3 and in Varahamihira’s Brhajja- 
takam. 8 But neither Pingala nor Jayadeva corporated it 
to their respective manuals. 

As for the Pkt verses, Kalidasa is more exponent in 
handling both Skt and Pkt metres. In Malavikagnimitra, 
the solitary Pkt verse that we met is the music metre with 
twenty-four syllabic instants in each pada of quadruped 
stanza. 4 Bollensen in his edition pointed it out as the Pkt 
song metre employed by. Kalidasa. Side by side, Sakuntala 
proved to be conservative in type and all the Pkt stanzas 
are enshrined either in Arya or in Vaitallya form. Intentio¬ 
nally Kalidasa adopts a Vedic rhythm which he declared as 
Rkcchandas 5 which P. G. Ayer describes as Kalidasa’s con¬ 
scious archaism. 6 

VikramorvaSiyam of Kalidasa made a grand hit in inclu¬ 
ding thirty-two Pkt stanzas in order to depict different senti¬ 
ments through the occasional gust of outbursts directly or 
indirectly. The metres detected in these Pkt stanzas and one 
Skt stanza, are all Pkt and .ApabhramSa metres incorporated 
in the manual of much known Svayambhu and Hemacandra. 

Now whether these belonged originally to the drama i s 
a matter of dispute. These Pkt stanzas by their position 
appeared to be Dhruva songs which in NS’ are syllabic by 


1. Raghuvarpsam IX 69 ; Bhavabhuti’ Malatimadhavam — l. 368. 

2. ch. XXXII. 151. KSS. II. 117,111. 65; V. 46 ; IX. 272, 319. 

3. II. 13. Brhatjatakam. 

4 . II. 4. ad. Satiscandra Vidyabhusan 1918. Upaganam krtva catus- 
padavastum gayatiDullaho pio tasmin bhava hiaa nirasam / 
Ammo apanga o me phurai Kim pi Vayam o/Eso So cira ditto 
Kaharp una daqako naha mam parahlnam Tui ganaa Sa taijnam // 

5. IV II 8 Kale edition. 

■6. AIOC. 1926. P. 25 
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nature. Besides, some of the Skt stanzas 1 disclose an 
indulgence to verbal pun whereas the corresponding praty- 
ukti in Pkt languages are more or less devoid of verbal 
embellishments- One would find further inconsistency in 
proving these Pkt stanzas as Dhruva songs which have been 
presented as moric metre which on the contary, in NS’ are 
syllabic. It seems to be somewhat inconsistent for Kalidasa 
to disobey the metrical rules of Bharata whose greatness 
be acknowledged in many places in his dramas. 2 

This drama has come down to us in two recensions. One 
preserved in Bengali and Devanagarl Mss. and commented 
on by KoneSvara and by Ranganatha of 1656 A. D. The 
other is in S. I. Mss. commented on by Katyayavema, Minis¬ 
ter of Raddi Prince Kumara Giri of Katjda Vidu about 1400 
A. D. Most important among other differences is the inclu¬ 
sion of Pkt verses in the IVth Act of the drama of the N. 
Recension whereas S. Recension totally omits it. 

Doubts have been entertained for long on various 
grounds as to whether the Pkt songs belonged originally to 
the drama. 

Against the genuineness of those stanzas, following 
grounds have been sustained : 

1) Much developed Apabhramsa at the time of Kalidasa 
is more than dubious. 3 4 

2) Discrepancy between the apabhramsa of the verses 
and that of the proses. 4. 


1. Nos. 21, 37, 46, 51 of IV Ch. Vikramorvasiyarp — Pp. 70, 76, 79, 
81; Velankar ed. It may be due to the fact that these Pkt verses 
were composed first then supplemented by more ornamental 
in Skt. Vide, VikramorvasTyam — Introduction, LXI, ibid, idem. 

2. VikramorvasTyam. II. 18. Munina Bharatena yafi proyoge. 

Salokpalah. Ed. M. R. Kale, 1967. 

3. Jacobi — Bhavisatta kaha ; Bloch — Vararuci and Hemcandra 
P. 15. 

4. Keith. H. S. P. 58. P.15I. 
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3) Absence of such a type of verses in the similar types 
of the scenes. (Malatimadhava, Act IX, BalaramayaOa, Act V; 
Prasanna Raghava, Act VI and Mahanatakam, Act IV). 

According to K.H. Dhruva, the interpolation of the 
stanzas have been taken place in the age of Ramacandra. 
Most noteworthy fact in favour of this argument is that 
all the available commentators are posterior to this assumed 
age. 

Abhinavagupta did not recognize these verses as genuine. 
If he did, he would perhaps utilize them while commenting 
on the Dhruva chapters in Natyasastra. But he made men¬ 
tion of Malavika and Ratnavali in this very chapter and 
referred to VikramorvaSI while commenting on Nandi. 

Dr. Sen is somewhat silent 1 about the authenticity of 
these verses. 

Supporting the views of Pischel 2 and Konow^ however 
not very strongly, but somewhat indifferently, late S. P. 
Bhattacharya and H. D. Velankar accepted them to belong 
to the original parts. 

The inscriptional records found in the time of Guhasena 
(559—56V> — “Samskrta — Prakfta apabhramSa bhasatraya 
pratibaddha prabandha racana nipuijataratah karaOah” — 
give an indication of the existence of the Apa., literary 
composition even in the 6th century A.D. (Rudrata by the 
term ‘pravandha’ means to say — poems, stories and novels). 
Yet we cannot put any conclusive opinion until and unless 
we come across any fresh evidence to strengthen the view 
of either group. 

As regards the names used in the stage directions, we find 


1. Bha§ar Itivrtta. P. 100 ed. 1960. 

2. Who has brought out a recent compilation of the Apa. stanza 
(Materialen zur kentniss des Apa. Stanzas, Berlin, 1902. W.N.F. 

BD.5. Nr.4. 

1. GGA 1894. 475, f. vide, S.P. Bhaftacarya. Our heritage. Vol. 

VII. P.II. 
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that the Khaijdaka is a mixture of Khaijda and Khandita of 
Hemacandra. The Khaljdadbara is either a KhaOda or a 
Khandita. The Galitaka is identical udth Virahanka’s 
Chittaka. In addition, it is also a noteworthy fact that the 
Pkt stanzas containing Arya metre do not comply with 
classical regulations, i. e., not following the gai}a system. 
The whole of the stanzas appears to have been determined 
by the total count of matra and caesura makes them con¬ 
forming to the Vipula type. From the manner of presenta¬ 
tion of these Pkt stanzas it appears that they are meant to 
be the Dhruva stanzas, though the metres employed are 
entirely at variance with the Dhruva metres sanctioned by 
NS. 

Dhruva stanzas in extant dramas other than those of Kali¬ 
dasa are composed in Gatha and syllabic metres. Ratnavall of 
Sri Harsa has been described to be staged, in Kuttanimtta 
of Damodaragupta. There the author points out some of the 
verses as Dhruvas. Of these, two are written in Gatha metre 
and one in SardulavikrIJita metre. 1 But the only Pkt stanza 
of strophic type known as Dvipadikhaijda 2 however neither 
has been described by Damodaragupta as Dhruva nor has 
been appropriated in NS in its chapter on Dhruva songs. 
Pingala made provision for long metres like Da^daka but 


1. These verses have been described as Dhruva songs by Daraodara- 
gupta in Kuttanlmata. 

“Pravesikya dhruvaya dvipadi grahanantare’ visat siitri”. Kutta- 
mmata verse 88, ed. 1961, Varanasi. 

“PraveSikyavasane dvipadigrahanantare ‘visat SutrT” V. 801. Ibid. 
Idem. '“Niscakrame grihinyasardham niljsarahgitena” V.884, Ibid, 
Idem. This Dhruva is no other than the verse — • Dvipadanya ..etc. 
enshrined in Gatha metre. 

“Kramabhidhaya cilraiscarananyasaih parikramam krtva niskra- 
mikya dhruvaya viniyayau nayako’pi Saha Sarvaihi — V. 928. These 
are at the end of the 1st Act containing Gatha and Sardulavikri- 
dita metre. 

2. Ratnavall Act I. Verses, 14,15,16. Bombay N.S. Press, 1890. 
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never has prescribed any abbreviated form of it. But 
Halayudha noticing the use of them in the works of Bhasa 1 
and Kalidasa, incorporated one such form of the metre with 
the designation Mahamalika. 2 

Bhavabhuti employed the metre Narkutaka in his drama 
Malatimadhava 3 and Kumaradasa also used 4 it. The same 
one appeared in Sivaswamin’s 5 Kappinabhyudaya and in 
Viranandin’s 6 Candrapravacaritam. This very type had not 
been recognised by Pihgala but Jayadeva 7 incorporated it 
and Varahamihira used in both his works.® 

Mudraraksasa of ViSakhadatta is worth noting here for 
the use of Arya with amphibrachys in the odd pada even 
at a time not earlier than the 7th century. 9 

Bhavabhuti was truely a conservative Brahmin by manner 
and by caste. It makes him particular about the use of 


1. Pratima III, 3, UUU UUU — U-U-U-U-U 

Rtusamhara. UUU UUU - U-U-U-U — 

2. Pingala VIII. 17. 

3. Act V. 197, IX 102. ed. Bhandarkar. Bombay. 

4. IV. 70-72 : VIII. 100—101 ; 1X68. Bombay, 1907. 

By Nandargikar. 

5. VI. 72 ; XI. 1 —36. University of Punjab in Oriental Publication 
No. 26. Lahore, 1937. 

6. X. 78. Kavyamala 30 ; IVth ed. 

7. Jayadevacchandas VII. 18. 

8. B.S. IV. 38; LI. 28 ; CIV, 52 ; In Brhajjataka in two cases I. 6 
and XVIII. 5, the scheme is UUUU—U—UUU—UU—UU— and in 
another place IV. 16. The pattern is UUU U—U—U—UU—UU—„ 

9. IV. 20. Telang’s ed. 1884. Hillenbrandt had reconstituted the verse 
in following reading in which we have a regular type of Arya. 
Lagge Hodi Sulagge Sommacmi Gaham Yahai Parihisi Dihalabam 
candassa valena Gaschante. Vide. ZDMG. XXXIX. 

Telang's ed : Lagge Hohi Sulagge somammi Gahammi Jai bi 
dulagge Vahesi Diharp siddhirp caDdassa valena Gacchante. 
Hillenbrandt thinks that the dramatist must be contemporar to 
Hiuen Tsang, consequently in the 7th century, 
cf. ZDMG. Pp. 130—132. 


~Rja+LSC-A£- 
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metre where he did not allow scope for non-Skt metres. 
One long Daijdaka with six shorts and sixteen amphibrachys 
was in keeping with his mood of depicting seriousness. 

A century earlier Varahamihira in his voluminous work 
on Astronomy not only employed varied types of syllabic 
metres but also restricted some chapters 1 for them where 
he in disguise of explaining movements of planets defined 
varied types of metres. 

Bfhajjatakam 2 3 embraces short but uncommon metres 
like those which appear in the verses VI. 3, 4. These have 
been described by the commentator as AnuStubh. But it 
is practically a Sarvasama Anu.tubh with a scheme SSIISIIS 
appearing in the manual of Jayaklrti. As a derivative of 
Vidyunmala 9 with the scheme of Bba ma ma which has 
perhaps come into being through splitting up of the end 
guru into two shorts, a new specimen appears in both these 
works. 4 Another kind of it in which 4th and 6th long being 
splitted into two shorts have been employed in these two 
works. 5 6 This very type of Viiaja has been appropriated by 
Bharata and Hemacandra. 8 

Jayaklrti perhaps did not prove himself superfluous in 
introducing the possible varieties of metres that can be 
made available by the law of permutation and combination. 
What Varahamihira introduced has been corroborated by 
Jayaklrti. Following specimens are sufficient to show how 
the practice coincides with the theoiy : 

a)- U-UUUU-U-U- - =Bfja XXIII. 

1. Act III. 159. Malafi Madhava. Bhandarltar, Bombay, 1870, 

2. Ch. 104. ed. Kern 

3. ChandonuSaianam II. 62. 

4 . _ UU - B. J. XI. 9 ; BS. LX1X. 12. 

5. -UU - UU-( via sa sa ga). B S. IV. 27. XLVII. 5. 15. 

Brj. contains XI, 14, 15 with the schjrne-—-but 

all these types have been de;cri >ei by com n. as Vidyunmala. 

6. Krtaddhaia = XXXII 129 ; Hem-Uddhata II 124. 


17 
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b)-UU - UU - = Br. ja.VI. 3, 4, + Jk. II. 62. 

AnuStubh. 

c. UUUU-U U - UU - - =Lalitapada, Brja XX 8 ; 
XXVIII, 8 ; LXXVIII, 39 ; C. IV, 29. = Jk. II. 135. 

d) UUUU - U - U - UU - UU - Br. ja IV. 16 = 
Indumukhi JK. II 207 } Vr. III. 86.2 ; H.II. 263. 
MaOi. 

In Br. Sam. 1 the metrical scheme Nayasagaga has been 
employed twice slightly differs from the norm Nayabhagaga 
which is same in spirit but different in figure from what 
appeared in consecutive manuals 2 3 . 

Bhadrika 8 has been used only once though it has appeared 
in the Rama, but has not only been recognised by Pingala 
and Jayadeva with usual designation but also by successive 
manuals. 4 5 In Bf. Ja II. 8 there has been employed one 
Ardhasama Vrtta where the schemes in alternative pada 
possess rimed designation of the Jagatl form bearing the 
well-known pattern of Totaka, whereas Tri§tubh form is 
a new one which has been described as Motaka in Bharata 
and others. 8 

The metre Dhlralalita is first dealt with in Br. Sarh. 
| and has been appropriated in Vjs. and Hem. 6 A fair 
| number of Vi§amavrttam 7 except Udgata which have been 
employed by Varahamihira, cannot be found elsewhere. 


1. B. S. XXXIH. 29; XXXV. 8. 
t. Patita - H. II. 140. 

JK. II. 114. 

Anavisita = Ur III. 43. 

3. Na Na Ra laga = BS. CIV. 13. 

4. JD. VI. 26; JK. II. 104 ; H. II. 143. 

5. A — C = Totaka 

B - D = Motaka Bh. XVI. 26 ; JK. II. 110. 

6. Bha Ra Na Ra Na ga — CIV. 41. BS. 

Pramudita-Vjs. V. 33. 

Mahi$I-H. II. 274. 

7. XLIII, 55 ; XIV. 16 ; CIV. 53 ; CIV. 54. 
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{* chapters prescribed for metrical analysis, the same 
astrologer had shown uncommon skill in handling long 
metre 1 like Daijdakas with unusual length and of varied types 
In Bhattikavyam, we have perhaps the earliest use of 
short metre like Tanumadhya 2 3 which is practically absent 
in all the extant works of Skt literature. The author of 
this Kavya was perhaps the only writer to use “ISI (Ja) 
gafta” in odd pada in the Arya metre®. Besides, there have 
been used two syllabic metres comprising a scheme bha 
bha raya 4 only recognised by Canarese prosodian Naga- 
▼atmaB 5 6 of the 10th century, who codified it with the 
designation Hamsapramatta, other being appropriated by 
Chandomanjarl.® 

Bharavi in his Kiratarjuniya employed only once 
Madhyaksama 7 corporated by Halayudha in Gatha section. 8 

After ASvaghoSa, Bharavi is the foremost to employ 
Udgata metre for continued narration. 9 He is followed by 
Magha in whose Kavya more than hundred stanzas have 
been used in this metre. 10 Utsara 11 appropriated in the 
manuals 12 not earlier than the 10th century A D. appeared 
in this Kavya. Though rare in most extant Kavya works, 

1. XH, 6 ; LXXXIX, 1 = Na Na - 17 RA 

NaNa —31 RA 
CIV, 61 = Na Na~ 32 RA 
CIV, 62 = NA LA — 8 (UU—) 

CIV, 63 = NA LA — LA — 15 U— 

2 . _UU-U-= X. 12. 16. Bhattikavyam. 

3. .X. 14. 

4. XXII. 35, X, 36. 

5. NSgavarma — Hamsa Matta — Chandombudhi II. 156. 

6. Najabha jaRARA = Chm. II. 18. 2. 

7. Mabhanayagaga — Canto V. 31. = ed. Cal. 1814. 

8. VIII. 10. P. Ch. Sutra —, under the designation Kutilam. 

9. XH, 1—54 Kiratarjuniyam. 

10. XV. 1—128 Sisupalavadham. 

11. RA Nabhabhara XIII. 69. Magha. 

12 . Vr. IIL 84 ; JK. II. 196 ; Hem. II. 256. 
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Ratnakara employed this specimen in his Kavya. 1 Like 
Magha Ratnakara too used a new rhythm known as Siddhi 2 
in the manual of Svayambhu 3 which is more current in 
the South as can be proved by the verses appearing in ins¬ 
criptions. 4 

The credit will be ascribed to Magha for the use of 
as well as giving designation to the metre AtiSayini as it 
appears in the same form and figure in the subsequent 
manuals.' Kutaja 6 having the scheme sajasasaga has been 
taken for granted by the Southern prosodist. 7 No wonder 
that Lalambiraja of the 11th century being patronized by 
the Southern king would have a fancy for it as we find 
such as one in his Kavya Harivilasa. 8 Magha has been cre¬ 
dited with the honour of creating new rhythm such as Mafi- 
jarl 8 employed by Ratnakara 10 and Sivaswamin 1 ’ which 
has been codified by Jayaklrti and Vrttaratnakara. Sivas¬ 
wamin has surely an access to Mahakavya of contemporar 
Ratnakara because the metre with the scheme ‘mabhanayaga’ 
appeared both in Haravijaya 12 and Kappinabhyudaya. Vag- 
vallabha retained it in the body under the designation of 
Prajnamula because it has got its origin in the works of Prajna 
or wisedom. 13 In the same way it can be presumed that Siva- 

1. V. 123. Haravijaya. 

2. Sisupalavadha — III 82. 

3. Haravijaya XXI. 57. 

4. Nage mangola Taluk. 76. Bpigraphia Carnatica Vol. IV. P. 228. 

5. Halayudha VIII. 13 ; 

Hem. n. 289 ; JK. H. 217 ; Vr. m. 96. 

6. Sisupalavadha. 

7. Jayaklrti n. 157 ; Hem. II. 212 ; Vr. EH. 70. 

8. I. 16. 32; II. 34. Kavyamala No. 11 Bombay 1895. 

9. Sajasayalaga — Magha XXVIII, 81. 

10. Haravijaya V. 40. 

11. Kapphinabhyudaya VI, 20, 58. 

12. Haravijaya V. 35. 

13. Kapphinabhyudaya VI. 51 — Vagvallabhali — PrajSamOla, P.191. 

KSS. 100. 
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swamin 1 restores the rare but new specimen Pramada 
having the scheme najabhajalaga experimented by Magha. 2 
Vanini 5 , a new metre appeared in the work of Ratnakara 4 
and Sivaswamin. 5 And the extended form of it employed 
by Magha having a scheme najabhajajara 6 is one of the 
unknown metres employed by Ratnakara who flourished 
one century later. Ratnakara supplied us with a series of 
specimens 7 of the rhythm used in the metre ‘Siddhi’ having 
the scheme najabhajajalaga first employed by Magha in 
canto IV. These have been appropriated by the manual of 
the 1st century and some of them have been appropriated 
by Sivaswamin in his Kappinabhudaya. Ratnakara’s 8 
another new experiment appears in the manual of Sva- 
yambhft 3 under the designation Nandimukhl. Besides, there 
are other new derivatives 10 experimented by Ratnakara, 
which however did not get any place in subsequent manuals 
on Skt metrics. 

Dhananjaya in his Dvisandhana Kavya 11 employed more 
than three times the metre Kudmaladanti 12 which Jayadeva 


1. VI. 72. Ibid. 

% Sisupalavadha IV. 61. 

3. Najabhaja Raga. 

4. Haravijaya V. 87. 

5. Kappbinabhyudaya VI. 53. 

6. Haravijaya XLVI 65. 

7. Najabhaja Raga — Vanini — Kappinabhyudayo VI. 53. 

Haravijaya — V. 37. 

Najabhajaja Ra — Vasupadamafijari, Ibid, XLVI. 65. 
Najabhaja Nasa — Ibid, XIV. 60. 

Najabha ja ja Ra — Siddhi. 

8. I. 11. 

9. V. 135. 

10. Najabhajarasa — XIV.60. Haravijaya 
Bha Na Na ja ga — XXXI. 54. Ibid. 

Ta na na ya — XLVI. 51. Ibid. 

11. Kavyatnala 49. 

12. Canto VIII. 30-33. Ibid. 


~RjO-HxlA£- c/hl-cJ±l-VTl*l. 
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codified under the name ‘ Sri" but Pingala omitted* 
Subsequently Halayudha, a contemporary with the poet, 
however, preserves it in the Gatha section We may close 
our survey on the use of metrical specimens in the extant 
Kavya literature assigned to a period not later than 10tb. 
cent. A. D. by mentioning the name of VIranandin of the 
10th century A.D. who employed Candrika 1 only once in 
his Kavya Candraprabha Caritam which is not to be found 
in the extant literature. It is preferable to omit from the 
purview of this thesis those works that use in a hackneyed 
manner all the well-known metres and exhibit no capacity 
in handling properly the syllabic metres. There are more 
than twenty such works and by ignoring them we shall not 
be losing anything but the names to multiply the list. 

The metre Ekariipam 2 3 * * appearing in Haricandra’s Dhar- 
snasarmabhyudaya can neither be found in extant Kavyas 
nor has it been incorporated in any manual. Such a type 
of the Tristubh class has been included by YadavaprakaSa 
in his commentary on the Chandafosutra of Piftgala. 
Halayudha seems to ignore it, because he has neither made 
any comment on it nor included it in the Gaiha section. 
It is curious to note here that this particular metre used 
by Haricandra in his Kavya can be found in some of the 
mss. of Pingala Chandahsutra. 8 

This dissertation cannot be completed if the dramatic 
literature after Kalidasa belonging to the period under 
review is left out of its purview. Because, Skt dramas 
contain the age-old convention and considerable number 
of verses composed of a variety of languages that are incor¬ 
porated in them with a view to suiting the character, situa- 


I. Candiika = Na Na — a ta ga : Candraprabha Carita — KSryamali 

ed. XIV. 24. 

3. Ekaiupam = Sa Sa Ja ga = Dharmasarmabhyudaya X. 45, 

Kavyamala ed. 8. 1888. 

3. See infra. Ch. I Sec. X. 
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tion, temperament and the sentiments tackled by them. We 
are to note here some of the much known works of the 
dramatists like Bhattanarayaija, RajaSekhara and the like. 
Bhattanarayaija is the most successful dramatist to appro¬ 
priate suitable metres for depicting different sentiments. 
Among these we can find a Pkt Vaitaliya 1 2 where the 
total.count of mora has been retained but not the syllabic 
arrangement. 

Balararnayarja of RajaSekhara comprises nearly seven 
hundred eighty verses of which more than two hundred 
are in the long Sardulavikrldita and about ninety in the 
long Sragdhara. Among this rally of syllabic metres, the poet 
dramatist displays his knowledge on Pkt in employing Doha 3 , 
the favourite metre of the Apabhrainsa poets and some Pkt 
Gathas with their total number of matras distributed suitably 
over the four parts of the stanzas. 1 In his drama Karpura- 
manjari, 2 6 * RajaSekhara employed mostly syllabic metre 
excepting two verses appearing in 29 and 30. Of these the 
former belongs to CatuspadI type of Matravrtta having 8 
matras 8 whereas the latter is well known Ghatta of 
Apabhrainsa metre. 4 Sometimes, the jovial prakritic mood 
inspired the dramatist to use rime even in the syllabic 


1. Ed. Devasthall 1953. III. 2. P. 57. 

3. Ed. Pandit Govinda Dava Sastrl 1869. Pp. 303. I. 78. Language 
is Skt-but metre is Pkt. 

Kidtakkelikalasya kiia bbavati sakhi sukha dhama 
ka ea suta Sailtilakasya Vitidbyamah! dhara dhama. 

3. P. 113. 9—10. Dhanubibvamomajjha nivitta muttini vandharananta 
niadandam Calaijei anibabhanta cadulagunadhagdharusam. 

4. Ed. Konow and Lanmann. HOS. IV. 1963. 

5. Vijayaka, Ck. 19. 

Girisuttamso pahasarabamso 
Nihuvanakan^o vatfai capdo. II III. 29. P. 88. 

6. Ghatta — S. B. VIII. 26 ; Pragita (4 — 4 — SS) Vjs. Ill 6. Sa S# 

hararai amaratto/man inimonagharatto/navacampaakoapdo mapc 

jai paijdo II III. 30, P. 88. 
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metres. 5 

It is not unnatural that Sandhyakaranandin, the Bengalee 
poet in the 11th century has not been so rigid in preservation 
of the Sastric rule in the composition of Arya in his work 
Ramacaritam 6 where in a number of cases he violated 
the gaBa system. In his two hundred and twenty Arya 
verses we have not less than four verses where instead of 
gaija system total count of matras have been restored. 7 

We should not set aside the case of polymath Ksemendra 
who flourished in the 11th century in Kashmir. His close 
acquaintance wi th the poets of other provinces of India can 
be guessed from the use of ApabhramSa song written in a 
manner which is much akin to the devotional lyrics of 
Bengalee poets. The specimens culled from DaSavatara- 
caritam will show that they are the very type of Apa- 
bhraihia verses with rimed feet which Hemacandra recog¬ 
nised as Upajati, 1 a variety of ApabhramSa satpadl metre. 

Almost in the same century, in the drama ChandakauSika 
of K§emlSvara 2 we find nothing distinctive in the use of 
metres. Like Kalidasa he had inserted a verse with Vedic 
rhythm and also a verse with an Upajati of VamSastha and 
Indravajra. 3 Among the mass of syllabic metres and a number 

1. Maijdale sasaharassa gorae 
Dantapafijara vilasa corae 
Bhai lafichanamao phurantao 

Kelikoilatulam dharantao III. 31. Karpuramanjari P. 89 

2. Ed. R.C. Majumdar and Radhagovindo Vasak. 1939. 

3. Ch. IV. 46 — SarasTruhanayano visyaksenah so darah surendrasya 

LaksmT saraswatlbhayaip Nisritoyamcyuto bhagavan. 
Ch. IV. 38 and Kavi prasasti verses—15 and 16 

4. Hem. VI. 16 Lalita vilasa Kalasaka Khelana/Lalana Lobhani 
Astau Upajati Sobhana Yauvana/Manitanava madane/Alikula 

Kokila Kuvalaya Kajjala/Kalakalinda suta vira- 
lajjvala Kaliyakula damane //173 
Sasaratara Caritam. NSP. Bombay. 1891. Kavyamala 26, 

5. Ed. Sibani Dasgupta, Cal. 1962. 

6. 1, 3, 4 = Indravajra 

2 = VamSastha. 
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of Arya of classical Skt, there has been employed one Pkt 
stanza in Vaitallya rhythm 1 with melodious padas. In the 
works of BilhaOa, 2 Padmagupta 3 and Halayudha 4 nothing 
novel can be found, Most of the poets upto the 11th century 
were meticulously conservative in their selection of metres 
just like the theorist on metrics belonging to the same period. 
From all intents and purposes Kedarabhatta’s work seems 
to occupy the position a magnum opus in respect of versifi¬ 
cation of the contemporary orthodox school of Skt metrics. 
In the same category we may include the much disputed 
drama Hanumannatakam 5 which faithfully follows the 
orthodox tradition of the time with a solitary exception of 
a half-Arya verse where gaija system has not been main¬ 
tained. 6 

In Prabodhacandradaya of Kr§t)ami£ra on the one hand, 
the stanzas of both emotional and reflective types have 
been set in proper metrical arrangement in order to produce 
the desirable dramatic effect. Placing aside the tradi¬ 
tional syllabic metres we are concerned herewith peculiar 
type of Pkt matra metres having the rime scheme repre- 


l. 


2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 


1 , 4_6 = nimmahia luli P. 15. Jivananda Vidyasflgar Cal. 1884 
candamastie/ tnahisa mahasula bhinnagastief Kaccaini gajacamma 
vastie/Laskhasu mam Calasula hasthie//verse//Act TV. P. 91. ed, 
Sibani Dasgupta. 

Biihana — of the 11th cent- A.D. Vikramahkadevacaritam—Saras- 
wati Bhavan Series No. 82. 

Navasahasankacaritam. B. S. Series. No. 53. Bombay 1889, 
flourished in 11th cent. A.D. 

Halayudha — 10th century A. D. Kavirahasyam. ed. by Heller 
Griefswald 1900. 

Hanumannatakarp of DamodaramiSra of 11th century. In Madhusu- 
dana Misra’s recension —Ed. by Ramatarana Sirornapi, 1870. 

I I S I I I I S I I 


Act. HI. 86.b, Raghunandana 

Ramacandra 
SIS I 


Raghunandana 
RSmacandrehi 
S I S S I 


IZjO-HxlA-'L <7^LcAZl^lfL 
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sented as ab—cd. 1 It is very interesting to note here that 
these new metrical features came to be introduced for the 
first time by this dramatist and Hemacandra was the first 
theorist to codify it in his manual. 2 The 18th verse of the 
Act III is the stanza of fifteen matras with rimed feet 
abed. In the 23rd stanza in Brockhause's ed., there is a 
metre of twentyeight matras distributed over 10 — 8 -10, 
which in NS edition 3 has been replaced by a Pkt Gatha 
whose four padas have been distributed with the matras 12 
and 18 in alternative ones. 

From the discussions made above, we are led to the 
conclusion that the Kavya belonging to the period in ques¬ 
tion are mainly orthodox in nature in so far as the selection 
of particular Skt metres are concerned. 

Exceptions, however, are to be found in the solitary case 
of Ksemendra and the stray references found here and there 
upto 11th century. Barring these exceptions, the extant 
Kavya literature did not make any provision for non-Skt 
metres. 

Non-Skt literature in this period, show more preference 
for syllabic metres. The employment of single “Galitaka" 
metre in the PaumaCaria evincee the fact that in the early 
part of the Christian era, orthodox metre predominated 
over the non-orthodox ones even in the fields other than Skt. 

In dramatic literature, on the other hand, to heighten 
the dramatic effect non-Skt musical metres received much 


1. Brockhause edition. Leipzig. 1835. 


III Act 11 ale ale Kavaliia 

ISI 

SS 

SIS 

nalahaddumundadhalila 

IIS 

ISI 

SIS 

Kelise tumha dhammake SIS 

SIS 

IS 

Kelise tumha mokhake 

SIS 

SIS 

IS. 


N. B. In N.S. ed. 1935 this is prose. 

2. Samgatilaka. Hem. IV.2. 
Saundarargatilaka. Hem. IV. 28. 

3 . Verse. 25 P. 128. NS. edition 
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favour from the 4th century A..D. onwards. It is however, 
carious that this particular feature is almost absent in ASva- 
ghosa’s drama but in thirteen plays ascribed to Bhasa there 
is a solitary instance of employing non-Skt musical metre. 1 

In his voluminous work the Naisadhiyacaritam, 5>rl 
Harsa employed the metre of sixteen shorts recognised as 
aiatra metre in Pingala Ch. Sutra. a But the poet seems to 
treat this metre as one belonging to the syllabic type and 
& little earlier Hemacandra®, a senior contemporary with 
the poet had condified it as an extended form of the Cala- 
dhxti. 4 

Hemacandra in his DvyaSrayakavya extended his recog¬ 
nition to those metres also which mainly appeared in 
Buddhist hybrid Skt works—like Lalitavistara and Sad- 
dharmapugdarika SQtram and enlisted them in his manual 
The selection of these specimens for his Kavyas sufficiently 
illustrates our contention that Hemacandra sets out these 
examples in his own work obviously for the reason that he 
wanted to show the parallel development of practice and 
the theory which he elaborated. The specimens, viz., 
Mahendravajra 5 and Sudanta 6 are the products of the 
non-Skt literature appeared both in manual and work. 
In order to introduce new rhythm, Hemacandra employed 
Khola, Mrdanga 7 in his Kavya and these are also incorpo¬ 
rated in his manual. 8 Mankha in the same century made 

1. Vide infra Footnote 17. 

2- Gity5ray3 La IV. 48. Sitaram Sastrl ed. Acaladhrti in Kedara II. 
31. Jayadeva IV. 23. 

3 Sri Harsa flourished in latter half of the 12th century. Das Gupta, 
Pp. 624-625 ;fHemcandra in 12th Century. Dasgupta P.361. 

4. cf. Hem. II. 268 ; and II. 269. 

Acaladhrti'— Naisadham XXII, 148. od. Dr. Roer. Bib. Ind. 1855. 
Part. I and II Uttara Naisadham. 

5 . XII. 1 — 7a;XVIXI. 47. 48, 97, 101, ; XX. 51, 61. 
f. X. 89, 90 ; XVIII, 71, 72, 96. 

7. Kola = Jasasaya — XX. 4. 

#. Mrdanga = Tabhajajara — XVIII. 102. 
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an experiment to introduce ApabhraifaSa metre CJpadohaka 1 
not less than ten times in his SrlkaO-thacaritam. For 
continued narration Udgata is used here. It is perhaps 
the last Kavya to be mentioned where the VifamavFttam 
has been used for continued narration. Amaracandra 
utilized the new metres in his Balabharata 2 appeared in 
Hemacandra’s manual, a century earlier to him These 
new are UtthapanI 3 and Lalita. 4 Balacandrasiirl in his 
Kavya used purely two ApabhramSa metres among the 
twenty-five different Skt syllabic metres. These are 
Maladhruvaka 5 and Vidyadharahasa 6 appeared in much 
known manuals in ApabhraihSa metres. 

Jayadeva 7 , the author of Prasanna Raghava is to be 
distinguished from several other Jayadevas known to 
literary history. He shows more skill in its profuse employ¬ 
ment of verbal figures absorbing the newer characteristics 
of the coming literature. This drama exhibits the lack of 
dramatic sense being deficient in unity of action and 
characterisation as a late century production and is more 
particular about the ornamental stylistic mood of expression. 
Classical rigidity has been slackened and Skt metres have 
been introduced in Pkt verses. Rime has been used mostly 
at the prosodical and the syntactical pauses* and no care 

1. Srikaothacaritarp (Kavyamala, No 3. 1887) 

2. XII. 74—78. Kavyamala No. 45. Bombay 1894, flourished in the 
13th century. See Das Gupta, P. 331, Keith. P. 137. 

3. Dropa I. 80, 81, 84. 

4. Virata III. 1—156 for continued narration. 

5. Canto XII 32= MalaDhruvaka. Gos. VII. Baroda. 1917. Consisting 
of Hemistich containing forty matras in each pada. Hem. VII. 
57 ; S.B. VI. 203. 

6. XII. 31 = Vidyadharahasa — Ardhasamamatra type having 16 and 
11 matras in each alternatives = Hem. VI. R.V. 121; S.V.VI. 107. 

7. His -date is uncertain but can be assigned to the 13th century. 
Dey & DasGupta, H. S. L. P. 462. 

-S. P. 38. 2—5. Paflcacamara :— 

VisattapesaluppalappalSspumkhasamalo 
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has been devoted not to use Ampbibrachy in proper place. 1 

Here with the selected works upto the 13th century we 
will close up the mediaeval period. Prosodical elements 
appeared in the literature of this period command attention, 
because, they show the general features of shut down 
point of the age long convention in a much more inten¬ 
sified manner as we can see Skt metre itself has been 
naturalised with the non-classic feature, unconsciously hut 
slowly. On the side of the theoretical works, this fact 
furnishes a clear explanation how the works of the late 
century swell up their limited scope and make provisions 
for the recognition of the non-orthodox element. 

In the 14th century, Umapatidhara in his Parijatahara- 
ljanatakam 2 along with the Skt verses and passages allo¬ 
cated rhymed Maithili verses-which bear however Tala- 
vrtta specimens according to the manuals of Pkt and 
ApabhrariiSa versifiers. 8 

We should have placed here a text of late century 
vernacular tinged with ApabhraihSa work SandeSa Rasaka* 
by Abdul Rahman. Greater interest of this Kavya is that 
it places Skt syllabic metres in ApabhraihSa language with 


mahe$ommasehara sphuranta somakomala II 
P. 41. Malini — Ayi tuha Muhaleha Candavimbe saneha 
dasaijakirapalacchi acchajohna..aricchi tj 
Ed. Govinda DevaSastri. Benaras, 1868. 

1 . P.149. Tihuapariaanaravindo raapTmuhacindapo cando. 

2. Bihar Orissa Research Society-Vol. III. P. 20. ed. Grierson. 

1917. 

3. P. 53 = Dvipadt, having 28 matrSs in each pada and the prece¬ 
ding manual do not know m5tra division of it in 16/12 

Airavata asavara puranandara cana bbukhana dhanuhatbe; 
Sahasa Turaga ratha cabala dhanurJharatanaya jayantaksa sathe. 
P. 40. Maihava avahu k ria samadhane 

Supurukha Nithura na rahaya nidane 
Sumati umapati bhana paramane 
Mahesari dai hilupati j'ma 

4 . Ed. H.S. Bhayani Sindh Jaina Series. 1945. 
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usual rhyme. These are MalinI, Nandin! and Bhramart- 
vali. 1 

As for late century Skt works, we have selected for 
metrical analysis the following works—Gita Govinda of 
Jayadeva, Haricaritam of Caturbhuja, Kavyas of Pahditraja 
Jagannatha and Kavyavilasa of Ciranjlva. 

Distinctive greatness of GltaGovinda lies in its ability 
to mould and adopt the easyflowing resonance of the verna ¬ 
culars. And this has been made so perfect that it had 
completely overshadowed the true orthodox original 
character of Skt syllabic arrangement with the intrusion, 
of the rime at middle and at the end to produce the musical, 
effect. They have their origin in the synthesis of later 
vernacular music in Skt structures. As a mark of transi¬ 
tion period like the great confluences, GltaGovinda 
embraces different streams of traditions that flow through 
it. Consequently in ten sargas which comprise eighty verses 
and twentyfour songs, we meet seventyseven syllabic metres, 
one Arya and two ApabhramSa metres. Of the first type 
we have both the orthodox type 2 containing the name of 
the metre in which the verse is written and the type which 
contains rhyme and refrain. 3 As for moric metres we 


1. MalinI V. 100. 

Jai Viraivirame na({o soho munamti, 

Suhaya taiya rao uggilamto sipeho / 

Bharabi navayarange Ikkukumbho daramtl 
Hiyau taha padillo volayanto viratto II 
Nandinl Vjs. III. 100. (Tofaka) 

V. 171. Sakasaya Davabbhisa sudvagale 
Dhayaratta rabamga rasanti jale 
Gayadamti camakkarinam pavaram 
Sarayasari Nevara JhTnasaram // 

:2. Sikharipi . II. 20. Upendravajra . IV. 20. 

Puspitagra . IV. 22. Prtbvi . X. 66. 

3. 1. 16. Sardulavikridita 

Vedanuddbarate Jagantivahate /12 
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have the specimens of D^ipadl, Catu§padl and §atpadl. 
As for Dvipadi there are both sama and vi§ama type. 

In Samamatric chandas — there are three types of metres 
—one containing twentyeight matras in each hemistich 1 ; 
the second having twentyfour matras; the third one 
containing fifteen' 2 matras distributed over 4-4-4-3; 
3 — 5 — 5 — 2 ; 4 — 4 - 5 —2. 

Vi§amapadi on the other hand, presents two types one 
having twenty matras in first half and sixteen matras in 
second 3 ; and the other containing seventeen and fifteen 
matras in their respective hemistiches. Of Catuspadi type, 
we have a specimen, which contains equal number of 
matras in each pada- This belongs to two types : those 
having eight matras each 4 and those having ten matras 5 
each in each pada known as Vijayaka and Ekavall, 
respectively. 

The most important is the metre of the satpadi type, ex¬ 
tensively used by Jayadeva. This very type has been utilized 
by many languages and our Skt Kavyas also retain some 
of such specimens as can be evident from the illustrative 
verses provided by svayambhu 5 for the said metre while he 


Bhugolamudvibhrate / 7 
Daityam dharayate vallipchalayate 
Ksatraksayam kurvate// 

1. I.' 21. = the metre is 12 — 7 Laya = 28 (4 x 7). Hem. vii. 4 ; 
R. ▼. 176. S.B. vi. 163. 

2. III. 19. Mamiyam cali tavilokyavrtam vadhunicayena saparadhataya 
mayapi na varitati bhayena 

3. VII. 31—38. 

4. Daiivatarastotram. 5, GTta Govindara. 

5. 5 — 5 — 5 — 2 and 8 — 5 — 2. 

Madhumudita madhupakula pkalitara be Vilasa madana rasa. 

6. Himaruciarkati / candanamanalati / mitranyapi ripavanti // vakre 
redhasi / vikale cetasi / viparltani bhavanti // Sv. v. 7. 

J.B.U. 1936. Vol. V. P. III. P. 76. 
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defines it. The §a|padis of Jayadeva are of Sara 1 type~ 
This has been defined by SvayambhQ, 2 Hemacandra 3 and 
NagavarmaiJ. Besides, GItaGovinda contains, the verses 
of Kusuma Satpadi type having 10 matras in 1st, 2nd, 4th 
and 5th and 17th matras in 3rd and 6th. 4 

In Kaijnada, there has been one type Vardhaka §a{padl 
which consists of 4 matric gaOas. In this metre 3rd pada 
has been splitted into 3rd and 4th, where the deficit matras 
of the 4th has been patched up by refrain of two matras. 5 
This type is identical with the prevailing measure of the 
famous ottam Tullal poems in Malayalam. That is why 
in Malayalam, this is known as AstapadI and it is their 
common belief that this has been 'inherited from Gita 
Govinda. Nevertheless they are in reality $atpadls. 6 

Caturbhuja 7 had pioneered in a venture in rhymed, 
verse composition in Skt kavya not meant for stotras which 
has been treated separately in subsequent section of this 
thesis. Metres used in Haricaritam are all varBa Vfttas. 
But some of them have been decorated with ornamental 
inter rhyme in place of caesura, especially in the metre 


1. 1st pada = 8 matras = 4+4 
2nd pada= 8 matras = 4+4 

3rd pada = 14 matras= 4+4+4+2, 

2. Sv. V. 6. 

3. Hem. VI. 16. 

4. Nag —V. 321. 

Vadasi yadi kificidapi / dantaruci kaumudi / harati harati- 
mivamati ghoram / Sphuradadhara Sidhave tava vadana 
candrama / rocayatu locana cakara // II. X. 2. 

5. Nindati candana I Mindu kiranamanu 
Vindati khedam Dhiram Dina 

Vyala — nilaya —'nila nena garalam iva 
Kalayati malaya—Sa / miram : IV. 112. 

6. B.U.J. Vol. VI. Part VI. May. P. 110. 

7. Ed. Sivaprasad Bhattacarya — B. I. Series. 288, 1967. 
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Malinl, 1 2 sometimes in the Prthvi metre, 3 in Rucira 3 and 
in Lola. 4 Sometimes the verse has been equipped with 
Yamaka. 5 * Karavalinl 8 a new rhythm as has been designated 
by the author has been only appropriated by Hemacandra 
under the designation of Vanini So is the Gltika 7 a new 
rhythm incorporated by Pkt Paihgalam. 

Most, outstanding feature that deserves special mention, 
that the great rhetorician Jaginnacha did venture to use 
Amphibrachic in odd ga’Jas of Aryas, 8 though he employed 
Skt syllabic metres in his stotras In one of his composed 
pieces, we came across matra metres known as Ghatta having 
twelve matras in each foot of the quadruped stanza 9 10 

Before we conclude our brief survey on the prosodical 
practices of the Skt authors with the works of a poet proso- 
dist Ciranjlva Sarma of the 13th century, we should refer to 
now his versatile scholarship enables him to idopt some 
vernacular metres, such as Kavittha, Saveya which in the 
brief exposition on Skt metre of the same author has been 
appropriated. These favourite metres of Hindi poets 
Tulasidasa ;0 and Priyajasa had been employed profusely. 


1. X 81. also the concluding ones. 

2. xm. 19. 

3• “Jhabhausajaugiti Rucira Caturgrahe”. H ’re the rime falls on the 
metrical pause on 4th and on the last H. II 221. 

4. Lola-Haricaritam, X. 80. 

5- XIH. I. Dhapu pravabhangatah sadaramasta dam bhangatah. 
Suradvirada saunibham Dhrti 
Prthv' with ( Yamaka) — Haricaritam. XIII 1 

6 Karavalinl — Haricaritam X 53. 

7. Ma sa Ma bha ga ga 7 / 7. 

8 . Pandit Rija Kavya samgraha- Dr. A. Sh i. r.a 1**58. 

Prastavika vi asa —Verse 1 P. 38. 

Ucaharapa Padyani —Verse 51. P. 39. 

Verse 196 P. 104. 

9. Avasistha at yaktayah—verse 108. P 135. 

10. Ramacarita Manasa, Satishchandia D_sgupta, 2nd ed. 1946. 

18 
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In Kavyavilasa 1 Ciranjlva also used Durlatika an extended 
form of Totaka which has been recognised by Prakrit 
Paidgalam' 2 and Mandara Maranda Campu. 3 

If we make a short note on the literature of Skt cul¬ 
tivated in Gujrat especially in the mediaeval age, we would 
not be extravagant, in our treatment of preparing a survey 
of prosodical practice. 

Gujrat has made a notable contribution to Skt literature 
by its assiduous composition of Phagu pravandhas in Skt. 
The vernacular metres used in these compositions have been 
formulated as Phagu metres like Viruda in Gaudlya Vaisgava 
Vairuda Kavyas. 

As a first Skt Phagu we can refer to the Mahavlrasta- 
vana 4 5 * * of Jayasundara SQrl of the 15th century in its printed 
form. The Phagustava of Gujrat poets present a novel 
artistic composition by its superbly mellifluous metrical 
pattern of the Phagu for its religious panegyrics. Thus we 
have Skt stanzas with Phagus ( Doha 13 — 11 metres with 
internal rhyme), Adhaiya (11 - 11 ; 10 - 10) interchanged 
with Skt VarOa metres and closed with Gitika metres. 
No less remarkable is the drama by Gangadhara, the 
Gangadasapratapavilasa where the said dramatist employed 
rime in the rigid orthodox syllabic Skt metres. 8 The work 
concerned is to be dated 1449 A.D. because, it describes 
the battle between Muhammed II of Ahmedabad and King 
Gahgadasa under whose patronage the poet wrote his drama. 


1. Saraswati Bhavan Press. 1925. 168. Bight 1 IS ( Saganas ) 

2. Durmila Pkt. P. 11. 208. 

3. Ghofaka — Mm. XIX, 24. 

4. Bd. K.B. Vyas — J.U. Bombay. Vol. XXX. NS. Part II. Pp.118. 

5. Microfilm copy deposited in Gujrati. Dept, of the Baroda Uni¬ 

versity Institution—The Original Ms. is the only one Ms. preserved 

in I. O. Library. 

Vicitratara KuBcakah Karasamullasadbhallukab 
Sucarmayutahestakah Sudradavaadhasaumasfakah 
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The storehouse of Indian hymnology is so rich that 
apart from religious significance it deserves deeper inves¬ 
tigation for its literary worth. And it can be said, that no 
other verse of Skt literature has been so prolific and 
diverse and we would have to be blamed for incomplete¬ 
ness if we keep aside them as mere literary curios, even 
if they find no adequate place in rhetorical and antholo- 
gical literature. Stotra literature of the early age illus¬ 
trates the application of the elegant type of Kavyas. Along 
with the effective alliteration and Yamaka the flowing 
gorgeousness of the sonorous Sardulavikridita 1 and Srag- 
dhara 2 are the best appropriate metres that suited to the 
vein of the theme that they contain. Besides them, Sikha- 
rinl, Vasantatilakam and Ardhasama Catu§padl metres 
like Viyogini 3 are the most favourite metres selected for 
the hymns irrespective of religious sects. Arya 4 and Paj- 
jbatika have also been appropriated from time to time. 

The later history of stotra literature presents two lines 

Samuccalitaghotakah Katakabhitibitrotro{akah 
tanupramitacampakah sphuritana na bhumipakah (Fol.8b) 

Pfthvl jsau jsau glau guasunavakau. P. Ch. Su. VII. 19. Mark 
the rhyme at the 8th and the next 9th. 

1. ArdhanarTswarastotra by Kalhapa— Kavyamala Gucchaka. XIV. 

2nd. ed. 1938. 

Ramas{aprasa and Ramacapastava — Ramabhadra DTksita. Ibid. 

X. and Ibid XII resp. 

2. a) Arya Tara Sragdharastotra by SarvajHamitra of the 8th cent. ed. 

S. C. Vidyabbusan. 

b) Lokesvara sataka of Vajradatia in 9th century. 

IA. 1919. S. 11. t. xiv. Pp.357-465. 

c) Ramabhadrastava of Ramabhadra DTksita Kavyamala 

Gucchaka XII. P.l. 

d) Gopdlstotra Gatha of Asvagho?a. So also the most of the verses 
of the Suryasataka of Bana and three verses of Mayurasataka of 
MayOra. 

3. Sivastotra ascribed to Upamanyu in twenty viyogini metre. 

4. Surya Arya stotra ascribed to Yajflavaka. 
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of developments, on the one hand we have the continuation 
of earlier tradition and on the other, there grows a series 
of mediaeval devotional stotra which marks a departure from 
traditional reflective ones and is characterised by erotic 
devotional sentiments which express the religious longings 
in properly set languages and imagery of earthly passion. 
In orthodox classical syllabic metres, the middle and end 
rhymes have been employed in order to introduce a pleasing 
variation and to produce a swinging sweetness that can 
extol the mind. The emotional type of stotras, Viriidas, 
Gitis and Kavyas present a new literary form for direct 
popular appeal, consequently sensuous, erotic, imaginable 
and expressive shaped and coloured by fervent religious 
emotion. Consequently, mellifluous music in Matravrtta 
is called for in order to be collaborated with the changing 
mood of theme. In this section orthodox syllabic metres 
possess the taint of vernacular poetry having rhyme on the 
sense pause and end pause. 

Kavi Kanjapura possessed indeed sufficient metrical 
felicity that has been focussed in all his works. His 
Caitanya-Caritamrta 1 2 is just like a classical orthodox 
Kavya in which poet employed metre in a manner of 
quite conventional type of employing a single metre for 
each canto with a break of an other at the close. Where¬ 
as KrsBanikakaumudl has? been credited to have seven 
hundred and five rhymed syllabic metres distributed in 
five Prakasas. First of them is to contain Malini metres 
with (Madhyantanuprasa) rhyme. 3 The second, third, 


1. EJ. Raiharaman Press. Berhampur. Mursidabad. 1884-. 

2. Haridasa in Bengali character — Haribole Kutir, Nawdipa. 1941. 

3. Rajani carama yame stoka fara bhirame 
Kimapi kimapi vrudadeia jatabhinanda 
V itair akrta radha krsnayoh svapa sadha 
matimrdu vacananam sarikanam sukanam. 


I 
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fourth, fifth and the last, are written in Vasantatilakani, 1 
in Sardiilavikrldita, in Svagata, in Puspitagra and in Man- 
dakranta respectively with the end rhyme. Likewise, Raghu- 
nathadasa employed a variety of syllabic metres in his 
“Stavavali”' 2 * among which Sikharii)! and Malini have 
more frequent use. In any one of them one cannot find 
any remarkable feature whereas RupagoswamI left no 
piece without being ornamented with rhyme. 8 Virudas, 
Gitas and Astakas are the literary exercises of great inge¬ 
nuity which marks a departure from the elevated tradition. 
The spring and the resonance of the verses and the swing 
and the smoothness of the comparatively facile diction 
transcends the formalism of literary and emotional trivia¬ 
lities. Only a few works have been selected and have 
been introduced here to present their extraordinary metrical 
harmony with prodigality of verbal dexterity. They are 
Mukundamuktavall 4 , Svayamutpreksitallla, Govindavirii- 
davall, A§tada$acchandas 5 * * and the fine collection of songs 
in moric metres entitled Gitavali, which is a collection 


1. II. 70. Manlanbabandba katama Sumam pravekam 
Saumalati Kusutna garbhana Kantisekam. 

.2. Berhampur — Murshidabad by Radharaman Press. 

The best known are VilapakusumaSjali ( 104 stanzas in diverse 
metres) Radhakrstjajjvala KusuniakelT (44 stanzas in Sikhariru) 
Visakhanandana stotra (154 verses in sloka metre) Vrajavilasa 
stava (107 stanzas in various metres). 

.3. End rhyme in svagata (Kudjaviharyastaka) 

Indranllamani maHjula varnah 
phullanipa kusumaRcita karnah 
Madhyantanuprasa in MalinT :—Mukunda Muktavali 
Navajaladhara varnani campakodbhasi karnam 
Vikasita nalinasyam vishpuran—manda hasyam, II etc. 

Verses are collected from—Vaisnava faith and movement, 

S. K. De. P. 659. ed. 1961. 

-4. Kavyamalagucchaka II. P. 157. 

5. Vide, 0r. S. K. De—Vaisijava faith and movement ed. 1961. P. 153 

and Footnote. 
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of forty-two songs in Matracchandas dealing with themes 
of popular appeal. The metres dealt with are generally 
Tribhahgl and Caturmatrika Parvacchandas. 1 Of the 
thirty rhymed, alternative stanzas of Mukundamuktavall, 
eight have moric Pajjhatika, four in MalinI, others in 
varied lyrical measures like Citra, Jaladdhatogati, 
Tvaritagati, SragvUJI and Tuijaka with an execution of 
fine adjustment of sound effect. 2 Svayamutpreksitalila 
experiences the same method in its thirty rhymed and 
alliterative stanzas. Without multiplying examples, we 
would pick up here the rare matra 3 and one common 
Bhujangaprayata which will perhaps serve our purpose. 
Virudakavyas of Gaudlya Vaisnavas make an attempt to 
evolve a novel device with rhyming alliterative metrical 
unit based on the classical gana in the field of prosodical 
science which has been appropriated by Vrttamauktikam, 
about which we made discussion. It is strikingly original 
in its structural design of having metrical feet or pada desig- 


1. cf. VrttaratnavalT — CirafijTva Bhattacarya. P. 105 and Vagvallabha. 

2. Tvaritagati —Najanasa (H. II. 112 ; Jk. II. 94 ; Vjs. v. 17} 

Rucira nakhe racaya sakhe 
Varita ratim bhajana tatim 
Tvamaviratis Tvaritagatir 
nata sarape harecarape. 

Jaladdbatagati:—Jasau Jasau— 

Vihara sadanam mafijana radanam 
praiji ta madanam sasanka vadanam 
Continuous alliteration in Tuijakaqi=(H. II. 251 ; Sb. I. 33 ; 

Jk. II. 190> 

Tundakanti danditaru panduratitsa mapdalam 
Gaudapaii tapdavali Saliratna Kundalam. 

3. Mattii—Mabhasaga (Halayudha on VI. 13 Sutra, Caesura 4—6) 

BhrngTveyam tamaparimeyam 
Mugdhagandham hrdikrtabandham 
End rhyme in Bhujahga prayatam :— 

ParijSatam adya prasunalim etam 
tunise tvam evam, pravalaih sametam. 

1ZjOJt.ClSjL tf^Lc/LO^lfL 
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nated as Kalika measured by number of Kalas corresponding 
to matras or syllabic instants. Govindaviriidavall is an 
ambitious literary feat deliberately composed to illustrate 
varied types of Viruda metres, which have been accorded 
place to Vrttamauktikam. 

Astakas are the hymns comprising a collection of metri¬ 
cal stanzas. More sober is the stanza taken from Sltaram?- 
taka 1 with a rare combination of seven "bha” (SII) and two 
ga (SS) designated as Mayuragati. 

Astada^acchandas experiences eighteen cchandas or 
rhythmic prose or verse. Many among them such as 
ASokapuspamanjarl, Ananga Sekhara, Mattamatanga belong 
to DaDdaka class of metre. Gucchaka 2 is a new device 
experimented by RQpagoswaml ; Anukul 3 is a fourfooted 
rhymed metre of fifteen matras. 

Harikusumastava and Tribhaftgapancaka are of the cha¬ 
racter of A§taka. The former consists of eleven Totaka 
stanzas and the latter comprising five rhymed moric stanzas 
of thirty two matras known as Tribhahgl. 4 


1. Mayuragati. 3. 102. 1. illustration collected from 'the Stotra lite¬ 
rature of old India,—I.H. Qu. I. 1925. P. 355. Padmadalayata 
locana he raghuvamsa bibhu§ana deva dayalo nimalaniradanTlatano ✓ 
khila lckhahrdambyabhasfka bhana. 

etc. ed. (Sitaramastaka, verse 2) 

2 . nija mahima mapd&li vraja vasati rocanam/vadana vidhu madhurl 
ramita pity locanam. // etc. 

Designated as Gucchaka (11 lines) nasf janajaga 
not recognised in any extent work on metrics. 

3. Anukula (12 lines) specimen collected from S. K. De. P. 668. 

Dhrtadadhi manthana danha janani cumbita gapda 
pita savitri dugdha kala bhasita kula mugdha. 

4. Yamalarjuna bhafijanam asrita rafijanam ahi 

gafijana ghana lasya bharam. 
pasupaia purarhdaram abhisrta kapdanam atisundaram 
aravindakaram. 

32 moras (4x7+2+S) ja avoided. P 1.194. 
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Without going into unnecessary details we should close 
our discussion by placing some late century stotra works— 
MaPikarnikas totra, Annapuroa stotra and Yamunastaka 
stotra ascribed to Vedantacarya Sankaracarya. 1 

Most of them are written in rhymed classical metres. 
Carpatapanjarika stotra is on the other hand composed in 
elegant moric metres of quadruped type. Now-a-days all 
of these claimed to be the works of Sankaracarya who 
flourished in the 8th and the 9th century A. D. But there 
lies little parity between these and the eight sargas which 
can be claimed to be composed by Sankaracarya as they 
have been commented upon by more than one reliable and 
ancient commentators 2 3 * * * * The metres of last mentioned 
sargas are regular unrhymed classical metres whereas in 
the pre-mentioned sargas and in other works elegant 
rhymed Pkt metres are used along with interrhymed sylla¬ 
bic metres. 8 Besides these, we also have at our disposal 
numerous Padavalis ascribed to Vasudevasarbabhauma, 
which betray a curious knowledge on Skt language and 


1. Vasumati sahitya mandira ed. 10, 8, 8, 4. 1329. BangSbda. 
v 2. Sri Gopal Basu Mallik lecture on Vedanta Philosophy- Poona. 1929. 
P. 22Cff. 

Bight stotras are taken to be more genuine :— 

1) Ananda- ahari 2) Govinda Sataka 3) Daksipamurtistotra 
4) Dasasloka 5) Dvadasa Pafijarlka 6) Bbaja Govindam Stotra 
7) Satpadl or Vishpusatpadi (8) Harem i<Je stotram. 

3. a) Ayimadhura madhumoda vilasinT saila vicaript vegabhare 
Parijanapalini dustanisudini vaScita kama vilasadhare Sailasuta 

or Hamsagati—appropriated by H. II. 361. Jk. II, 249 also in 

Chandombhudhi verse 214. 

b) Moric metres in carpatapafljarikastotra containing—30, 29, 32, 

32 inatras. 

c) Mapikarnikastotra Interrhymed Sardu'avikrTd'ta 
Tvattire Manikarpike haribarau ;ayujya mukti pradau 
Vadantau Kurutah parasparamubbau Jantoh Prayanotsave etc. 
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prosody. Most of these verses are rhymed rnoric metres of 
’Upajati’ type appropriated by Pkt versifiers. 1 
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J. a) SrTcaitanya caritavali 

Kaliyuga dhanyam k§itiratipunyam SrTcaitapyatn paramparam 
Dvijakulasaram Trijagatasaram Mahima apararo Gaura Varam. 
b) Caitanyastakastotram 

Ujjvalavarapam Gauravaradeham Vilasati niravadhi bhavavideham 
Tribhavana tarapa krpayalesam tat prapamamica Srlcaitanyam. 

~Ram1iXlA£. 



CHAPTER—III 


SANSKRIT AND PRAKRIT METRICS : 
THEIR INTERRELATION 

I. INFLUENCE OF SANSKRIT METRE ON PRAKRIT 
METRE AND ITS DIFFERENT OFESHOOTS 

Introduction ; 

What is meant by Pkt T What is Pkt metre and what 
is Skt metre ? Matra as a metrical unit; Influence of Skt 
metre on Pkt metre —in the early stage —in the middle 
stage — in the later stage ; Influence of Pkt metre on Skt 
metre through the stages. 

NatyaSastra of Bharata is perhaps the earliest work to 
mention the different kinds of Pkt. The word Pkt seems 
to be used as a generic term for the middle Indo-Aryan 
languages. In the NS’ Pkt has been divided into seven 
Bhasas or major dialects and six Vibhasas or minor dialects. 1 
Prakrta-laksaija of Canda names four dialects — Prakrta, 
ApabhraibSas, Magadhi and Saurasenl. Hoernle thinks 
that the Pkt'referred to by Canda is the Arsa Pkt which 
is the language of the Jaina canonical works. 2 

Most of the poeticists are in a mood to describe the 
Pkt speeches as genre for all provincial languages. Dapdin 
contends that —Skt is divine whereas Pkt having three 
principal varieties as an earthly language belonging to 
common people. 3 . 

RajaSekhara fc. 1000 A.D) in his KavyamlmaihsS 1 
1) NS : GOS. 68. XVII. 49-50. 

2. Pkt Laksmapa of Canda, B. I. Ed. Hoernle'Introduction. P. XXIV. 
1880. 

3. Satriskrtam SnamadaivT anvakhyata maharsibhih tadbhavastatsamo 
deSityanekah Prakrtakramafi 30 II I. Ed. Nrisimha Deva. 1933. 

4. Kavyamlmamsa, Pp. 6, 33, 51 G.O.S. I Vide Kundamala, P. 138 
Ed. Dr. K. K. Dutta, 1964. 
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recognised four kinds of Pkt speeches—Pkt ApabhraihSa, 
Paiiacl and MagadhI. 

Laksmldhara, the author of §adbha$acandrika laid down 
Bha§a dvidha Samskrta ca Prakrti ceti bhedatah Prakrtah 
Saihskrtayastu Vikrtih Prakrta mata. 

The first hemistich occurs also in the Nafaka paribhasa 
or Singabhiipala ( 1330 A.D ) 

Prakrta candrika enumerates six kinds of Pkt dialects in 
which ApabhraihSa too has been mentioned. 1 2 3 

In one of the verses of the Garuda Puraijam 8 brahmins 
are not allowed to study Prakrit dialects of the Mlecchas. 
And MM. H. P. Sastri pointed out that most probably this 
term implies the language of Buddhism and Jainism. It is 
interesting to note that Buddha is said to have despised the 
use of Skt. 4 

In the Ramayapa, the work “Prakrta’’ in the compound 
word ‘Prakrta nara' denotes common man. 8 

From the discussions made above we are preforce driven 
to the conclusion that broadly speaking the word ‘Prakrta’ 
has been used by the ancient and medieval writers to denote 
the language of the common people which is quite different 
from Sanskrit. 

Now another question arises how and when the Pkt 
came into existence ? 

The widely accepted definition of Pkt is ‘Prakrtyabt Agata 
Prakrta. Prakrtih Saihskrtam’ which means to say that Pkt 
language is nothing but the lineal descendant of Skt. Skt ia 
‘prakrtih’ or source and the Pkt is derived from it and 

1. ‘Apabhranigastu yo bhedah sasta so’tra na laksmyate’ Pkt. Caij^a- 

2. Lokayatam kurtakamca Prakrtam Mlecchabhasitara Na Srotavyam 
Dvijenaitadadho nayati tadv;jam // 98 / 17 // Garuda Puraijam. 

3. ‘etarahi bhante bhikku nana nama nanagotta nanajacca nanakuia 
pabbajita, to sakaya niruttiya buddhavacanam dusenti hande 
mayam bhante buddha vacanam chandaso aropemi’ ti. Vigarahi 
buddho bhagava, Vinaya Pifakam Ed. Oldenberg. V. 33. 1. 1883. 

4. 11. 108.2 ; 52.16; Ram. 
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obviously it is differentiated from the source by several 
stages of evolution. 

The traditional contention is however open to certain 
objections as it covers only those forms of Pkt which are used 
in Skt plays and Jaina literature but excludes from its sphere 
Pali, the dialects found in Jaina inscriptions and coin legends. 

Even Pischel's 1 famous ‘Grammatik’ would have to 
restrict its scope in an analytic study of dialects as they 
could not fulfil the conditions of this orthodox definition. 

Namisadhu, the commentator of Rudrata’s 2 Kavyalarii- 
kara, laid down the most appropriate modern definition of 
the word ‘Prakrta’, — the basis or the Prakrti. In other 
words the term Prakrt owes its origin to natural language 
of people uncontrolled by Sastras. 

The term Prakfti also signifies subjects 3 or common 
people. 

Bhandarkar sticks to the orthodox traditions and thinks 
that Pkt is to be derived from Skt 4 and this Skt was perhaps 
corrupted. 

Professor Weber however did not admit the fact that 
Pkt was the decendant of Skt but believed that Skt and 
Pkt had common and simultaneous flow. 

MM. VidhuSekhara §astr! has faith in this contention 
and adds that both Skt and Pkt owe their existence to the 
subsequent development of the Vedic language from which 
two streams of these sister languages originated and flowed 
down to us. n In the scholarly and lucid exposition of 


1. Pischel. R.—Grammatik der Pkt Sprachen, Strassburg, 1900. 

English Translation by Subhadra Jha, Delhi, 1957. 

2. Sakaiajagqjalunam vyakarapadibhiranahita Samskarah sahajo 

vacanavyaparah prakrtih tatrabhava 'saiva va Prakrtam. Bhasya 
on Kavyalamkara—ed. R. Sukla. 1966. 

3. cf. Raja PrakrtiraSjanat. Kalidas. IV. 12.Ed. A.N, Sastri. 1946. 

4. JBBRAS XVI. P. 268. 

5. Vide. Pali Prakasa—Vidhusekhara Bhajtacarya P. 28. 
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Aijirvana, we find side by side the existence of Pkt and 
literary languages in the Vedic period. This Pkt is nothing 
but the language of the common people - 1 

Mr. Beams contends that originally Skt and Pkt were 
contemporaneous in their development ; Pkt came into being 
in course of natural development of the primitive language 
while Brahmins are responsible for creating Skt . 2 

Dr. Sen 3 believes that Pkt originated in different 
stages from spoken language of which the first stage is Pali, 
the second stage is Pkt, the third one is represented by 
Apabhramsa aud its later phase called new Indo-Aryan is 
represented by the Vernacular. 

In ordinary Hindu usage the term Pkt is extended to 
all vernaculars, i. e., Marathi, Gujrati, and various other 
idioms current in northern India. 

Historically the fact appears to be something like this. 
In the later stages of its development the Vedic language 
deviated from its old standard due to various reasons and 
there were various phonetic, syntactical and other changes 
which were distinctly noticeable among the common people 
who were obviously unsophisticated. Naturally the elite of 
the society got alarmed for obvious reasons and a norm was 
perhaps laid down in the grammatical treatises on the basis 


1. Veda Mimamsa. Pt. 1. P. 76. 

Arya bhavaner duti dhara ekti vaidik arekji avaidik. 

Brahmapyabhaver vahan hola Samskrta bha§a. 

Brahmanyasamajer abhijatavamsa gade ufhla Veder 
Bhasay, valte gele Bramha evarp ksatra ke niye 
Tari anabhijatavamsa hola visva sadharafljana 

.ektir madhyama hola saipskrta 

apartir hola Prakrt.P. 77. 

2. Referred to by Bhandarkar, P. 322. JBBRAS. XVI. of Namisadhu— 
Rudrata’s Kavyalaipkara Ataeva samskrta prakrtamadau 
nirddisthtam ladanu sam-krtadini Panipyadi vyakarapodita c aba 
laksmansna sarpskaranat samskrtain> Ucyate.—Bhasya on 12 //2 

3. History of Bengali literature P. 3. 
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of the languages of the elite or Sistas. This language of 
this Sis'.a class in course of time came to be known as the 
refined or Saihskrta, while the language of the common 
folk remained as the language of the commoners or Prakrta. 
‘Na’ prabhaSita vai, na mlecchitavai . 1 2 etc, cited in the 
Mahabhasya unmistakably point to this fact. The bha§a 
of Mleccha is the Pkt and assumes different designations 
in different phases of development . 3 

Before proceeding to further deliberation, we would 
first determine, what do we mean by Pkt metre and by Skt 
metre ? 

Apparently they are so-called because the vehicle of 
the particular metrical composition is Skt or Pkt. In 
reality, however the different lies deeper than that. 

Two broad divisions of Skt metres into Vrttas and 
Jatis have been forestailed by Pingala and accepted by 
later prosodists. Vrttas are mainly based on syllabic 
quantity and Jatis on the matras. In Pingala’s Chandasutra 
we have both kinds of metres. In later manuals both in 
Skt and Pkt languages we find those two types of metres. 

Historically, however, the matra metres are originally the 
metres of Pkt languages and are sustained by it. Syllabic 
metres, on the other hand, came into existence through Skt 
metrical compositions and retained by the doctrinaires. 
This conclusion become irresistible because of the following 
data— 

Pifigala appears to contend that classical Skt metre 
originated from the Vedic metres. 

Virahanka, one of the earliest author of metrics in Pkt 
languages had chosen to employ different languages in the 
definitions of different metres indicating thereby the 


1. Mahabhasya—P.2. Vol, I. Bd. Kielhorn 1892. 

2, See Infra—Footnote 14. A traisthubMcca yadarsaiji IV // 4. P. Ch. 

Sutra. B. I. Bd. 
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language of the metre to which it originally belongs at least 
in so far as it was known to him. 

In this manual, it can be found, that syllabic metres or 
Vyttas are enshrined in Skt language. The three jati groups— 
Gatha, Vaitallya and Matrasamakam have been totally 
excluded from the aforesaid portion The Skt metricians 
however included the said groups in their metrical scheme 
but with some restrictions and this fact unmistakably 
supports the stand taken by Virahahka. 

Bhoja Raja in his SrngaraprakaSa while explaining three 
classes of metres, Vaidika chanda, Gaijacchanda and 
Matracchanda laid down example in their respective langu¬ 
ages. Bhoja 1 used Pkt language to illustrate matravfttas. 

The author of Pkt Paihgalam in its introductory stanza 
while conveying the customary salutation to Pingala, des¬ 
cribes him as the anchor of the ship that has crossed the 
ocean of matras. 2 

Nanditadhya one of the earliest Jaina prosodist declares 
that he would tell about the definition of the gatha based 
on matra and would enumerate the nature of the long and 
short syllable as should be applied in the Pkt Kavyas . 3 

Bhagyaraja, while making broad divisions of chandas 
—Vaidika, Lauktka and Vaidika-Laukika, included Arya in 
Laukika group 4 which is sure to signify popular type. 


1. Srngaraprakaga.P. 121. Op cit Purvvoktodaharapa trayamapi 

val dikavisay ameva. 

Matr3cchandah yathS.Vaonavunnavupaji. 

2. jo viviha mattasara / p3rarii patto vi vimala mai helam/padha- 
mabbhasa tarapijo/Nao so pingalo jaoi II l II l 

3. Gahalakhapameyam vucchami guruvaesepam— I 
Gurulahuakbrapamcheit tham maiyarp ca Vucchami / 
Pubbayariyakayapam paiyakavvovaogTpam II 2 // GathSthlaksapa. 
BORIIVP. 16.1932-33. 

4. Vfttachandrodaya— Fol. 105 ; MS. ASB. III. c. 94. 

Vaidikaip Laukikacn Vaidikalaukikaficeti trividhalj chanda^ 
Dalvyadikam Vaidikam Aryadikam Laukikam Laukikadhikarasya 
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Our inferences in this respect are generally born out by 
the fact that both the Skt and the Pkt doctrinaires maintain 
the view that the Pkt or Laukika literature employ Jati 
or metres based on matras and the Skt literature originally 
employ syllabic metres. 

Any discussion on the influence of the Pkt on the Skt 
and vice versa seems to be intenable, unless we keep the 
following characteristics regarding the Pkt metres always 
up in our mind 5 — 

1) Pkt metres are generally based on matras. 

2) Orthographic character of syllables are not necessa¬ 
rily maintained in the Pkt as in the Skt metres. 

3) Rhyme alliteration are the factors mostly counted 
to be essential in the Pkt but rhyme is not necessary 
for the Skt metres. 

4) Caesura is an essential element and classical autho¬ 
rities restricted the use of the same to gagavrttas, 
whereas the Pkt versifiers attach little importance 
to this feature. 

5) Eight syllabic gagas are the innovations of the Skt 
prosodists, whereas five matra gagas have been 
selected for matra metres by the Pkt prosocists for 
the Pkt metres. 1 


caturthadhyayasamaptareva Vadhitvat Ataeva Matracchandasam 
Vede kvapyadarsapaip upapadyate. cf. Halayudha under IV. 8. 

Atra Laukikam.purve$am chandasam Vaidikatvameva. Italj 

prabhrtyaryadlnam culikaparyantanam Laukikatvameva. 

Samanyad namutkrti paryantanam vatdikatvarp Laukikatvafica. 

1. Eight syllabic ganas Ma Na Ja Ra Sa ta bha ya 
Five matra ganas ta tha da dha na 
cf. Kavi Darpanam 2—3. BOitl. Vol. XVI. 1934—35. 

Neya ma tac ;hamde duticaupafleachaka a gapa patjca Duti pafl a 
attaterasa bheilla kacatatapanama 112/1 Vanacchamjc i n t humti 
sab amuhamajjham agurulahupo/Kamaso mana bhaya taha jara 
sata nama att a *'8 e II 3 II 
Kavidar»apam Verse— 2-3. 
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The influence of the Skt metres on the Pkt ones is 
discernible through the following processes. 

1) Appropriation of the Skt metres in the Pkt litera¬ 
ture and manuals, 

2) Imposition of the Skt techniques in the versification 

of the Pkt prosody. 

3) Acceptance of the Skt rules and principles as the 
guiding principles of the Pkt versification. 

The most far reaching and deeprooted influences of the 
Skt prosody on the contemporary the Pkt prosody can be 
easily guessed from the extensive use of syllabic metre in 
metrical literature enshrined in Middle Indo-Aryan lan¬ 
guages, where the Pkt metres have scarcely any scope to 
exhibit themselves. 

We have already noticed that the vast literature in 
Pkt in the earliest stage, mostly in form of Buddhist 
scriptures and Jaina sacred books, have been preserved in 
syllabic Anugtubh* and subsequently in matra metres. 2 
Gradually, these matra metres became regularized in a 
manner sanctioned by the Skt authorities. 8 

But there are authors who devised different methods for 
the definition of metres. e,g. JanaSrayl applied common 
methods for both types, whereas the techniques of Sva- 
yambhu and Virahanka are completely different. 

The object of the present dissertation is to study in lines 
the influence that has been mutually exerted by the Skt 
and the Pkt prosody on each other. 


Neya mattacarhde duticaupariicachakala gana pamca / 
DutipaHcatfaterasa bheilla kaca(atapanama II 2 II 
Vanacahanide upa hutpti sabbamuhamajjhariita gurulahupo 
Katnas mana bhaya taha jara sata nama a{{a tige j/ 3 // 

1. Vide, D. K. Guha, JRASB. XIII. 1947-pp. 62. 

2. Vide Thera Gacha — Oldenberg and Pischel, P. 15, Verse 102, 
Peswar Vase inscription ; — Pipwara Vase inscription. 

3. Vide, Therlgatha, Verse 509, PP. 173, Ibid. 

19 
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It is interesting to note that in the works just ment¬ 
ioned, we met with regular Skt ornate metres, like Ratho- 
ddata, Rucira, 1 etc. 

Likewise, in the scriptures of the Jainas, we came in 
contact with partly regulated Vaitallya, ‘Hybrid Vaitallya’ 2 , 
Tristubhs and AnuStubhs. In their kavyas there are long 
metres like Sardulavikrllita and Daijdakas, 3 along with the 
Galitaka and Sarabha, which contain perhaps the earliest 
specimens of rhyme—a feature which became popular, at 
the same time indispensable feature in later ages. It will 
perhaps not be hazardous to guess that the absence of the 
rhymed and alliterated padas of the pkt stanzas in early 
centuries are obviously due to the dominating influence of 
Skt metre which has rarely any rhyme. 

Dhruva verses in Bharata’s Na{ya£astra are pkt in form 
but syllabic in nature. In these we have partly internal 
rime and partly final rhyme. Dr. S. K. Chatterjee 4 holds 
that this particular tendency is sure to develop into final 
rhyme. This tendency appears to be current in the period 
200 B.C.—20JA.D. 5 It is noteworthy to mention here that 
Dhruva verses found in Ratnavali are Prakritic by nature 
and form. 6 Kalidasa’s use of A pabhraihSa metres for the 
Dhruva verses in VikromorvaSiya 7 points to the age when 
the hold of Skt metres on pkt metres have been already 
slackened. 

These findings are further supported by the fact that 


1. Vide Theragatha, ibid, VV. 85, VV 103, VV. 180. 

2. Dasaveaaliyasutta — ch. 10. VV, 18, 19, etc. I. Jr. Jr. vol. 



VI. Part II. pp. 127. 

1962. 


3. 

Paumacariya LIII. 79. 

ed. by 

H. Jacobi. 1962 

4. 

ODBL. P. 19- 1926. 



5. 

I.H. qu. Vol. VIII. 
M. Ghosh. 

1932 

Supplementary-P. 16. 


6. Ratnavali. I. 13—15. Ed. M. R. Kale. 3rd. ed. 1954- 

7. cf. IV., 2, 3, 4.Vikramorvasiyam Ed. Velankar. 1961. 
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Mrcchakatika 1 preserved more syllabic metres than 
matra metres. 

Svayambhu’s 2 3 collection of illustrative verses for 
the syllabic metres composed by the pkt poets whom he 
referred to obviously strengthen our view. Among these, 
the cases are not rare where internal rhyme have not been 
employed. 8 

Of the 206 stanzas quoted by Svayambhu only twenty 
verses 4 contain final rhyme which is an important charac¬ 
teristics of pkt poetry. This insignificant number is sure 
to point out the fact how Skt metres exerted influences on 
Pkt metres in the early Christian Era. 

Upto 12th century classical rigidity has been maintained 
in both Pkt and Skt. To this classical school of Pkt, 
belong Svayambhu's work and Virahanka’s Vfttajatisamu- 
ccaya. It is interesting to note that latter always pays 
homage to the Skt authority. 5 * * 

Virahanka made provisions for the Skt syllabic metres 
in Skt languages in his manual. But in the treatment of 


1. Pkt. Indravajra—Malini—Vamsastha, Vasantatilakam, 

Vidyunma'a, Sragdhara, Sardulavikrdita etc. 

Mrcchakafikam can be placed in Pre-Kailidasa age. 

2. Vasantatilam Vijjae Divaarassa Uddandakoanadakomaiakosa 
kanti Kantakucaggahanakantaiappa kotto etc. 

3. Ruira tassa—Susamie nivaliae abhagg’a 

Samottia gaamatimmiangia...Sva. Cb. JBBRAS, 1935. 
‘With the exception of a few, all these stanzas clearly bear the 
stamp of being composed by the real pkt poets and not by Skt 
poets attempting to write pkt poetries.P. 24. Ibid. 

4. cf. 1,2, 14, 16, 20,26,30, 34,42, 46, 48, 49, 62, 68, 78,90,150, 
120, etc. 

5. Visadhara—I. 22. Vjs.. II, 7, 

Bhujagadhipa—II, 8-9 ; III. 12. 

Pingala—1. 1 ; VI. 1. Vjs. J3BR\S. 1929. 

Deirh Sarassaim panaminna Guruaka; Gaadhshatthim Ca 
SabhavalaSchanirn piagalam ca abalevaipham ca // 1. 
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these he does not use AksaragaBas in defining them but he 
sticks to the terms mentioned by him in I. 17-33. 

SvayambhQcchandas on the other hand set up the chapter 
wise arrangement after the fashion or Pingala Ch. Sutra 
unusual in Pkt tradition. 1 In addition, it is also noteworthy 
that Svayambhucchanda is the only work which made 
provision for Ardhasama and Vi§ama Vfttas in which 
again, the Skt metre sloka has been treated. Neither 
vrttajati samuccaya nor Pkt Paingalam paid attention to 
the aforesaid fact. 

Vuttodaya, 2 the only extant work of pall prosody has 
bees sketched after the fashion of the Skt authoritative 
work of its time, i. e., Vrttaratnakara. 

Kavidarpafiam directly used syllabic gafias for the Skt 
syllabic metres and matragafias for the pkt metres. 3 

Pkt Paingalam though recognises both types of gaijas in 
the execution of Varijavrttas it employs both the designa¬ 
tions along with Pingala's mnemonics 4 according to 
convenience. 

In the execution of some technicalities the influence of 
the Skt metres in the pkt versification is discernible in more 
than one way. 

Five matra gaijas 5 for Arya metres are no doubt the 

1. Virahank i, Kavidarpapam, Pkt Paingalam and Hemacandra’s 
chandonusasanam had first preference to Pkt or matra metres than 
to syllabic metres. 

2. Op. cit. Oh. I P. 84 

3. Unlike Virahanka, Kavidarpapam used Pkt language in the treat¬ 
ment of syllabic metres. 

Taya tanumajjha IV // 9 // Domadoga vijjumala IV // 13. B.O.R. I. 
Vol. XVII. 1935-36. 

4. For the definition of Vasantatilakam. 

Kanno paijja padhame jagano avTe 
amte turaipga Saapa yaa tattha pae 
Utta Vasarhtatilaa phan na ukittha 

chea patfnmti satasa sukaimda diththa 150//II. 

5. Lah Samudra Gapah IV // 12, P. Ch, Sutra. 
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invention of the Skt authority. Consequently, restrictions 
imposed on the use of these ganas must be credited to the 
Skt prosodians Virahanka does not adopt Pingala’s 
mnemonics but recognizes the prohibitive rule regarding the 
use of JagaBas according to the manner laid down by the 
Skt authority. 1 2 3 4 Pkt Paihgalam though used matragaBas 
for matra metres, recognised the restricted use of the 
JagaOa. 

In padmavat! 1 avoidance of JagaQa among the eight 
caturmatras has been strongly emphasised. The next 
important characteristic of the Pkt metres is that the 
syllable employed in it are of flexible nature- From the 
metrical point of view, the most noteworthy feature that 
first attracts our notice is that E and O, the relative quanti¬ 
ties of which are fixed in the Skt are elastic in the Pkt 
metrics. 2 * But vrttajad Samuccaya is the only work under 
the spell of Skt which does not recognise this fact. 
JanaSrayl a work on Skt and Pkt metrics however does not 
note down this fact, whereas Hemacandra’s Chandonu- 
Sasanam lays down the fundamental principle of the Pkt 
metrics 9 to this effect. 

The second issue regarding the quantitative character 
of the syllable in the Pkt metrics is that the short vowel 
before a conjunct consonant is not always heavy as it is in 
the Skt tradition. Vjs and Svayambbu does not care for 


1. Samannehim paujjha caumatto jattha suanu namehiriiflattha 
narendo na nijaitti bhapiaqi visaharehim //1 // 22. 

2. PP. 144—Jai palai paohara kimai mapohara pi<3baitsba haakka- 
gupp/piaraba samtasai kai ubbasai ia. Caibda acaritta gano 
144 I/ 1. pkt. paingalam 

3. See ! nfra.P.95. 

4. Edotau Padante Prakrte hrsvau va I // 9. 

cf. JayakTrti chandonusasanam :—1.5. 

Bhasavisayenyatha Jagadvanyedodau tu guru laghu ca drstham. 

Jayadatnan. 1949. 
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this rule. It is not only Vjs, 1 in the early century, that does 
not include the rule that ‘u’, ‘hu’ and ‘ha’ when added with 
’vindu’ would not be long, practised among the Pkt 
prosodiens, but Svayambhu, 2 Jayaklrti and Hemacandra 
have also followed it. 

In Chandoviciti neither of the two characteristics of the 
Pkt metrics has been dealt with. 3 

In some of the process of the Pkt versification the Skt 
rule and regulations have been executed regularly. These 
are clearly discernible in some metres of which most im¬ 
portant is Gatha. 

la) Gatha, one of the oldest Pkt metres is the first 
matravrtta that has been remodelled with Skt rigidity and 
has been employed by Skt pandits for the purpose of their 
scientific composition. 4 

PiBgala conceived of it as consisting of two hemis¬ 
tiches 5 and Jayadeva and JanaSrayl® followed him in the use 
of the term ‘Ardha’. Hemcandra 7 the polymath scholar 
echoes it. 

Again, we may put that the credit of the imposition of 
gaJJas in Arya lies with the Skt prosody. s Because, Pingala 

1. It araim Jana lahuakharai paantimellasahiapa 
samjoapadayjactthara savindusavisaggavanna na // Vjs. 13 //1. 
vjs=vrttajatisamuccay a. 

2. Svayambhu does not accept the elasticity of the lengthening of the 
vowel before consonant but does recognize the elastic position 
of the vowel 0 and E, the quality of which is almost fixed. 
“Iihiara vindujua paavasanammi janahuranti Lahu Taha Katthavi 
chandavasa kaovva uhuhaaravi IV // 2. Sv. Ch. B.U.J. Nov. 1936. 

8. Samyogayogavahaparo guruh 1 //12. TSS. 163. Ukalafi 1//1.4. 

4. cf. Apabhrathsa metre—BUJ. 1936. Nov. P. 51. 

Sankhyakarika of Iswarakrispa—1 KSS. 123. 

5. Svarardhahcaryardham, P. Ch. Sutram IV//14. 

6 . Dvyontantaradiguriibhih sodadhilaib SaptabhigapairgurupS 
Jaydeva jj IV // 6 ‘‘saptardha caryayafi” Chandoviciti V // 27 

7. Crgau sastho jo nlau va piirverdhe pare sastho la Aryd gatha. 

H. IV II 1. 

8. Laf) samudra gaijah. IV. 12 P. Ch. SC. 
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was the innovator of the gatja system and the five ‘Catu- 
rmatric’ gaUas have been designated after the name of the 
syllabic gafias. 

But Gatha as a metre of four feet with the distribution 
of matras in the four padas is presumed to exist with the 
Pkt tradition. 1 The given supposition can be corroborated 
with ample facts supplied by the extant literature 2 and by 
some techniques employed by the extant manuals. Illus¬ 
trative Aryas are not rare where not the gana system as 
such but only the total number of matras have been taken 
into account. That Gatha is fourfooted and merely substan¬ 
tiated by the pada arrangement of two Pkt metres Veralu 
and Cudamaiji. 

These two consist of the padas of which three of the 
former represent the padas of the Doha and the remaining 
one the last part of Gatha 3 and first two of the latter are 
of Doha and last two of Gatha. 

Given deliberation is sufficient to show the fact that 
Arya arranged by garia system within two hemistiches is 
purely of Skt origin and the Gatha with the distribution of 
the matras among the four parts belongs to Pkt tradition. 
Vjs., supposed to be the work of the early tenth century 
defined Arya in a manner of Skt tradition, 4 i.e. in the frame 

1. SamannetiaiTi varasa at(arasa vara pauaramattao/Kamaso Paya 
caukhe gahae hurati niyamepatp // 51 / Ch. KOSA/Buj. Nov. 1933. 

Atha Catuspadirp kulakenaha.Kavidarpapam BORI, XVI. 

Pp. 63. 

2. Vide verse 1-2, and others, theragatha—Oldenberg and Pischel. 
Pp. 15. 

3. Doha chaipdaha tinnipaya padhamai suddka varehu punavi 
cauthavl Gahapau Veraluvitam Viyanehu 33 // B.U.J. Idem. 

4. Asthamam sodhasam ca Kunumanim gandham caturdasam Gath8- 
yali stanam Dvijanam ca pariseja yodhayah IV //1, Vjs. 

A metre of 16 gains of which 8th and 16th consist of a single long 
letter ; 14th must have a gandha or short letter and sixth U 
caturmatrika of stana or Dvija Type. Remaining are ‘Yodba’ or 
simple four matric units. 
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of gai)a metre whose subordination to classical authority" 
has been proved in many ways. 

Strongly enough Svayambhu avoids the Gatha metre. 
But the other works like chandonuSasanam of Javaklrti, 
Gatha LaksaOa of Nanditajhya, 1 even the Pkt Paingalam the 
standard work of the Mediaeval period made provisions for 
two types of definitions embraced by two traditions. 2 Of 
these works, last two in order of preference placed the Pkt 
definition in the first position, but they appropriate the 
definition according to Gaflasystem. 

The author of Kavidarparjam places gatha under Catu- 
§padi, though his definition represents the ga9a regulated 
Arya consisting of two hemistiches. 3 

Jayakirti, the Canarese prosodist 4 wrote his manual in 
Skt but deals with kannada metres. That is why two types 
of definition have been alluded to in his manuaL 

The polymath Hemacandra has been totally guided by 
the Skt tradition because in his manual we got Arya in 
Skt form. 5 

Again, the broad divisions of Arya into GIti, UpagTti, 
Udglti and Aryaglti 5 have been originated through the- 
conversion of the respective halves. 

1. Savvae gahae sattavanna havariiti mattao / Aggndammi ya tisa 
sattavisa ya paccaddhe // 6 // Gatha Laksmapam BORI. XIV, 
Satta sara kamalamta nahaghanachatta vibhehaya Visame taha 
vTyaddhe gahachattamso Egamatto ya // 8 // Ibid Idem. 

2. Padhamarii Varahamatta vie attarahehim Samjutta / Jahapadhaip 
taha tiam dahapamca vihusia gaha // 54 //1 Sattagana diharhta 
jonalahu chatta neha jo visame // tunagahe via addive cchattam 
lahuam vianelu "I 56 //1. Pkt. Paingalam. 

3. Munita guru tattha na je visame chatte u majjhaka padhame 
delammi lahu chatte se?am samerp gaha 4 // II. Kavidarpapam. 

4. Saptacaturmatraganah gurunaryardhadvaye na cayttji jah jah 
sastho nlagano va laghurapare trigaaa visamanghriSh HZ I! VII 
jayak'rti. 

5. See Infra. F. N. 54 

6. Cf.. 
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Pkt tradition confoms faithfully to this method but 
with new designations such as Udgatha, Gatho, Vigatho 
and Skandhaka respectively. 

Jayakirti leans more on Skt tradition but selects the Pkt 
adaptation for the last mentioned metre and in this parti¬ 
cular issue Hemacandra follows him faithfully. 1 

So far as this issue is concerned, Virahanka shows his 
subordination to Skt authority, except in the use of 
Skandhaka which he treats in the section devoted to the 
Pkt metre. 2 

KavidarpaBam 3 has been largely influenced by the Skt 
Tradition, though it accepts the designations employed by 
Jayakirti. 

He, however, adds more varieties by adopting the 
designations laid down by Pkt authority and not the charac¬ 
teristics as have been preserved there. 4 

GathalakSaBa introduced a new type which was later on 
appropriated by Pkt Paihgalam along with the reversed type 
viz., the Siiiihini. 5 


Jayadevacchandas—11, 12, 13, 14, IV Jayadaman. P. 58. 

1. Vide—Jayakirti—P. 11, 12. // V 
But Arya GTti is skandah 3 // V. 

Sarvacaturmatragapo gurvantastamaganobhayardhah skandah |f 
Purvatrigapaijamhmh sarvatrayujina jo nlajau va Sasjhah // 

Vide Hemcandra—cesjhame Skandakarp 13 // IV // Hem. 

2. Skandhaka- IV // GTti—13 / IV 
Upagtti 14 II IV vjs. JBBRAS. 1929. Pp. 55. 

3. Gahai muhadaladugariigu, taladaladugam tu uvagii 
Vaccase Uggti giicciyakhamdhamattamate // 9 // II. 

Kavidarpanam BORI. XVI. P. 73. 

4. Gahamuhadaia amtimaguru paccha dunna dunna taganapa / 

Vu(J(jhii kama gaho uggaba viggaha avagaha //12 // 

Samgaho Uvagahe ya gahinl oha ahiccha vihiyah 
dudutagapa vivuttie malagaho mahacchamdo // 13 // Ibid Idem. 

3. Gatho Gatha vigathe Udgatho Gathini ca Skandhasca (Skt version 
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ChandokoSa, 1 a Pkt manual though follows the common 
tradition or Pkt Paihgalam, in many ways appears to have 
been more influenced by Skt prosody in the selection of 
Skt designations for Arya varieties.“ 

In Vaitallya class of metre, partly syllabic garja arrange¬ 
ment can be taken as the function of orthodox authority. 
Originally it was descriptive Ardhasama matra metre having 
fourteen and sixteen matras in each alternative pada as can 
be proved by the early Pkt literature. 3 

Pingala’s manner of defining seems to point out first the 
total number of matras of meter concerned and then regula¬ 
ted portion 4 which is perhaps his own imposition. Moreover, 


of the verse) Sadvidha gathabhedo nirddistha Nanditatjhyetia//63/f 


Skt 


Pkt 

UpagTti 

— 

Gatho 

Arya 

— 

Gatha 

UdgTti 

— 

Vigatho 

GTti 

— 

Udgatho 

Arya GTti 

— 

Skandakah 

Gathini 


1. Ratnagekhara composed Chandokosa in 14th Cant A. D. He is the 
successor of Himatilakasuri of Nagpuriatapa Gaccha. Acc. ta 
pattavall, he was born in Sam 1372. 
cf. M. D. Desai, Jaina Gurjaro kavio, II. P. 759. 

3. Vigatha but glti. upagTti and gathini—VV. 67, B.U.J. 1933. Nov. 
Pp. 33. 

3. Suttanipata, Mattasutta verse 144. ed. Anderson and Smith. 1948. 
Sautussako ca subharo ca cf. also—Vindutilakarh Vjs. //66// IV 
appakicco ca sallahukavrtti 4+4+4+5; 4+4+5+15 
Sautindriyo ca nipako ca Visama Galitam Vjs.—104 // IV // 
appagabbho kubesvananugiddho 4+151+4+5 ; 4+4+155+5 
Dhammapadam Tanhavaggo. Verse. 350 (Rhythm) 

ISS ISS IS IS Extramatra of the 1st pada 

IISS IIS IS IS has teen absorbed in the 3rd 

SISSTIS SSSI1SISIS 

4. VaitalTya Dvihsvara ayukpade yugvasavonteralagab 11221} IV 
P. Ch. SQ. 
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other forms like apatalika, 1 Udlcyavrtti'^ and piacyavrtti 3 
originated from the same metre tend to support the assump¬ 
tion that this group of Pkt metres have been formulated in 
accordance with the regulation of the Skt authority. There 
are certain metres where the whole of the matras have been 
converted into syllabic forms i.e., instead of matric ones we 
have these Pkt metres in syllabic form. 4 

Vegavatl,® one of the Ardhasama metres from Pingala’s 
age is perhaps born out of Vaitailya, because, the same has 
been treated by Virahahka as a Pkt metre 6 Finally, it 
can be said that the Ardhasama metre like puSpitagra, 
Viyoginl can be taken as the syllabic forms of Pkt Vaitailya. 

The given specimens grown out of the Pkt metres 
Vaitailya and its group are sufficient to show that Skt 
prosody exerted influences from the age of Pingala. Lastly, 
we can place Daudaka class of metre which is supposed to 
be of the nature of a Pkt metre but being controlled by Skt 
regulations has been installed among Skt syllabic metre. 
Following data collected are enough to substantiate our 
theory given above :— 

Hemacandra’s comment on the Galitaka speaks in favour 
of our assumption, where the Dandaka has been read along 
with Ary a and other Pkt 7 metres. 

Virahahka 8 treated it along with other Pkt metres. 


1. 6+Bhagaga ; 8+Bhagaga—P. Ch. Su. IV. // 34. Ibid. 

2. 6+ Ralaga ; 3+ga + 3 + Ralaga—IV. // 37. Ibid. 

3. La+ga+3+Ralaya; 8+Ralaga—IV // 38. Ibid. 

4. Prasanna SII SII Sn S ; IIS IIS IIS IIS Vjs. III. // 52. etc. 

5. IIS IIS IISS / SII SII SII SS. II 33 II VII P. Ch. Su. 5.29...stc. 

6. Sarasika IIS IIS IIS S | SII SII SII SS vis // 50 // III. 

7. Dagdakaryadibhyanyacca Sayamakam Galitakemity ak» 
ChandonuSasanam IV // 2 // JBBRAS. P. 43. 1943. 

8. MagahiSmattanaip adbi!ara{tana dhoruariarp 
RSsaasIsatialadaodaakhanduggaanaip ca // 
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Jayakirti, a southern prosodist 1 prefers to include it in 
MiSradhikara chapter where from the syllabic metre has 
been totally excluded. Oldest recension of Nagavarma's 
Chandombhudhi 2 3 leaves a provision to read Daijdaka along 
with Jati metre. 

Besides, in Telegu prosodical works DaBdakas are treated 
as Matracchandas. s 

Vrttamauktikam 4 of candraSekhara which is grown out 
after the fashion of Pkt Paingalam is judicious enough to 
insert this class into praklrQaka PrakaraBam. 

In ChandopiyiiSa, DaBdaka class has been placed just 
before the commencement of the Matra metre. 5 

From the foregoing discussion, it becomes obvious that 
the Dandaka class, the longest metre dealt with in Pthgala 
chandali sutra, seemed to be Pkt by nature but has been 
adopted with some regulative methods by the Skt authority. 

The far reaching influence of Skt prosody can be guessed. 
The syllabic metres have been treated like matra metres, 
in other words, the syllabic metres intruded the field of Pkt 
metres on account of their very syllabic arrangement. 

The following peculiar forms are specially noteworthy 
in this connection. Most of them are basically matric but 
there are some restrictions imposed on them. 


1. Candavrsthyadikadau loghuktau niyamo’tra.etc. 

Chandonusasanam- jayakirti. IV. 34. 

2. Canarese prosody, Kittel’s editioD. P. 23. Note 2 on verse 6^. 
‘Apart from them are the Jatis to which the Matravrttas Danclak - 
Ragale and Matragarfya Skandaka belong'. 

3. Footnote on preface VlH. Ibid Idem. 

4. Ms. No. 5719. ASB. 

5. Vide Vrtti. Fol. 21. Ms. BORI. 

Utk'teh parato k saracchandastu iti tu nabhinivestha 
Vyarpklaptatvakasamanyenati vrtya matracchandasi 
tadantarbhavat, Nahi dharminampahaya dharma iti 
naksranyaphaya matrachandovartitumaharti— 

tyanyathasiddhatvaadksara samkhyaya klaptachandas. 

tenaivopapatterdapdakatvam kesam cinmatamityuktarp 
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Rakta 1 is a metre of such a group with extended form 
as ManinI, 2 bearing different designation like khetaka 3 
appearing in the other part of the manual. This can be 
called practically a varBa metre diminutive form of Pingala’s 
SamanI, 4 but Pkt Paingala’s Samanika, 5 Bharata’s Kamini, 6 
Jayaldrti’s GominI 7 and Hemacandra’s U$0iha. 8 Same is 
the case with the Hamsini 9 which is Hemacandra’s AnuSfup. 
Much known pramaoika is appropriated as Naracika. 10 
NaridinI 11 treated two times among Pkt and ApabhramSa 
metres in Virahanka’s manual practically is the same as 
Skt Tot aka. 12 Likewise, Bhramaravali 13 having one 
more Sagana than the previous one placed among the Pkt 
metres, has been treated as a syllabic one in Pkt 
paingalam. 14 

Bhittaka 15 is exactly Dodhakam 16 and parinandita 17 is 
the same as Svagata. VibhuSaBa of Virahanka 18 is an 
ApabhrariiSa metre but in the Mandaramaranda campO 1 * 
it is syllabic. 


1. SISISIS Vjs. Ill- 7. 

2. SISISISS Vjs. III. 8. 

3. SISISIS IV. 76. Ibid. 

4. Gliti SamanI V. 6. P. Ch. Sutra. 

5. Pkt Paingalam II. 58. 

6. Natya Sastra XXXII. 106 KSS. No. 60. Benares 1929- 

7. II. 58. Chandonusasanam. Jayaklrti. 

8. II. 53- Hem. Chandonusasanam. 

9. SISISSIS Vjs. IV. 72. Anus{up Hem. II. 73. 

10. ISISISIS Pramap.ka P. V. 7. Vjs. IV. 58. 

11 . Vjs. III. 20 ; IV. 54 ; 

12. Totakarp Safi VI. 32. P. Ch. Sutra 

13. Sri Vjs. III. 21 ; IV. 61. 

14. Pkt. P. II. 154. also in Vrttaratnakaraparisistlia as Nalin! III. 84. 9. 

15. Vjs IV. 55. 

16. Dodhakam bhau bhagau ga VI. 19. P. Ch. Sutra. 

17 . Vjs. IV. 19. 

18. Vjs. IV. 94. IISISSISIS. 

19. RajahamsI—9. 11.—Mandara Maranda Campu. 
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In Gatha (neither Xrya nor Gatha) 1 can also be found 
fixed syllabic arrangement. Megah and Vibhramah are 
syllabic in form but because of their extensive use in 
ApabhramSa literature they are treated among ApabhraihSa 
metre. 3 

Similarly, ASvagati 3 has been appropriated by a host 
of writers as syllabic because of its fixed syllabic arrange¬ 
ment, but the inherent nature of fit as Pkt metre can never 
be doubted. The scheme of the said specimen suits the 
vein of the Pkt rhythm since it forms a part of stropbi 
metre. 4 Incidentally can be referred to another strophic 
metre whose initial portion has got a fixed syllabic form. 5 

Besides, there are some pure Pkt metres which have 
been likewise, imposed with syllabic restrictions in parti¬ 
cular position. Velaiikar 8 differentiates them from pure 
matra vrttas, as there exist many restrictions regarding 
the employed letters which the pure matra vrttas did not 
require. Among them there are Dvipadi types such as 
Khanjas, 7 Sikhas,® Mala. 9 Coming next to them is catu- 
§padi like Bahula’ 0 which contains nine matras or three Na 
gaijas. Wholly regulated are Somakanta, 11 Dumila 13 and 

1. Ga tha-SISIISSS Vjs. IV. 57. 

2. Romimegah—Hem. V. 13. Trayalga Vibhramah—V. 14. cf. 
Megbavibhramau Vfttesu noktau. 

3. Vjs. III. 32. 

4. Jayakirti II, 199 ; Hemacandra II. 265 ; KD-IV. 76. 

5. Sopanaka—SIISI1SIISI1S and Gatha ; Vis. IV. 77. 

6. Saagataka—SIlSlISSSIISIIS and a Gatha ; Vja.—IV. 64. 

7. cf. Apabhrarpsa metre—BUJ. P. 38. Nov. 1933. 

8. Pkt Paingalam I. 158. Nine IIII and SIS in both of the padas. 

9. Pkt Paingalen I. 161. Six IIII and ISI in the first pada and seven 

IIII and 1S1 in the second pada. 

10. Nine IIII and SISSS, and second line is the second line of a Gatha. 
Pkt Paingalam I 164. 

11. Verse 8. Chandokosa. BUJ. Nov. 1933. P. 55. 

12. Verse. 14.1 oid Idem. P. 56. 

13. Ioid Idem. Verse 16 ; P. Paingalam II. 208 ; M.M. 19. 24—Ghotaka. 
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Mehaijl 1 which are the Pkt version of Skt Vidyunmala. 
As metres of CatuSpadI partly regulated are Madhubhara 8 
with eight matras of which second must be jagaija (ISI), 
Abhlra 3 with eleven matras is to be represented by a 
jagaija (ISI) at the last four. 

On the contrary, Adila 4 and Madila 5 metres of 16 
matras must not contain Jagaija (ISI) but the last two 
matras of the last gaija must be represented by two shorts. 
Simhavoioka 6 consisting of four Caturmatras must have 
either na (IIII) or sa (IIS). 

Matrasamaka group of metre consisting of sixteen matras 
received a full fledged restrictions regarding the application 
of the syllables. These metres having been regulated by 
the Skt authority 7 receive additional restrictions which 
are not sanctioned by the Pkt manuals. Yet the reimposi¬ 
tion of the rule and restrictions is undoubtedly the 
reactionary effect of the Skt authority. In Skt manual 
the 9th and the last syllables have been regulated i.e., the 
9th and the last must be short and long respectively. But 
in Pkt manual this got an additional binding i.e., there 
must not be ja (ISI) in this metre. 8 

Padakulakam 9 as specimen of Matrasamakam type is 
purely a hybrid matra whose pada of sixteen matras are of 


1. Verse. 41. Chandokesa. 

2. P. Paiftgalam. I. 175. 

3 Ibid. I. 177. 

4. Chandakosa 41 •, P. Paingalam. I. 127. 

5. Ibid Idem. 

6. P. Paijgalam. I. 183. 

7. P. Ch. Sutra. IV. 42. B.I. ed. 

8. Ajam ikhaiclrganto navame le matrasamakam III //65. 'Hem. 

•Ta Cauro jo na muhe uao gurucciyan'i lahunavamo. 

Matta samaya n ; PaBeama attamo laliuro u visiloo II 19. K.D. 

3. • Ebhii) Pada Kulakam IV. 47. P. Ch. Sutra- 
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different characters. These different forms 1 are no less 
than four in numbers and constitute the independent metres 
in Skt manual. 

Pajjhatika' 3 is simply a metre of four metric gatjas in the 
early Pkt manuals, preceeding Pkt Paingalam, which under 
the grib of Skt influence imposes restriction on the free use 
of JagaUa. 8 And this metre which in early Skt manual got 
no place, appeared in later manuals in a new form. 4 

Saveya and Ghanaksari 5 two metres appeared in the 
late century manuals are syllabic in form Among them 
again, the former is regulated by syllabic gayas. These 
very two made their first appearance in both the chapters 
of Vrttamauktikam, 8 dealt with matra metres and with 
syllabic metres, particular syllabic arrangement of these two 
metres influenced the Pkt versifiers so much, that they have 
been appropriated in their manuals. Twenty one syllabic 

1. Dvadasasca VanavaUka IV // 43 Visloka pancamas(aman. 

IV // 44 II Citra navamasca IV /| 45 parayuktenopacitra. 

2. Caganacatuske sati paddhatika // 173 Chandosekhara of Rajse- 
khara. ed. Vela.ker, JBBRAS. Sol. 21-23. 

CTlj paddhatika VI. 31. Hem. Ch. 

3. Caumatta Karahagapa Cari tljaih / thaviamta paohara pain pain 
Causatti matta, pajjhatai inda / Sama cari paa pajjhatta chandu 
II 25 l/I. II and Chandokosa followed it. 

4. Vide, Chandomafljarl || 15 j/ VI—Kvapi na madhyagurugapa eka. 
Chandokaustuva I // IX. 

5. Foi. 43. b. Vrttamauktikarii part I. 

Rasabhumivarpayatika tadanuca sarabhumi viratikam Yantu 
Vidhuvahpi Varpa t.31) Samgatamidamarnapratimam Ghanaksara 
Vrttam. // 

6. Fol. 114a. 

Bhaganastakagui uyugala rasayogovarpa/rasagnira jikala 

Yannagapingalapita Vijneyamagadhi Sudbiya. 

Fol. 114b. 

Iyameva dvatrimsa{kalaka magadhi Saveyetyukta purvakhande 
Atratu gurudvayamadhikamiti sattririisaikaleii tato bhedafi 
Vainaprastaravacca sadvimsatyaksaretyaksianiyanuilj. Ataeva ca 
jativrttasamkaryena chandasandarbhai Vaiciirimavairatiti saivatra 
rahasyam cakasiti chandosastreju. 
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Mandira is a Pkt metre in Vjs. 1 These are the favourite 
metres of the vernacular languages like Marathi, Hindi and 
others. These metres, not only have been included in the 
manuals but have also been used extensively in literary 
compositions. 

From the deliberations made above, it can be safely 
concluded that Skt authority exerted a dominating influence 
through the ages on the contemporaneous Pkt prosody. In 
the early centuries of Christian era it was acute and 
responsive. But with the passage of the time and with 
the advancement of Pkt culture, the classical influence has 
gradually been shaken off. 

We have seen that Pkt under consideration occupied the 
middle stages in the history of Indo-Aryan languages and 
our present concern is to dilate on the existing prosodical 
principle of the last stage designated as Tertiary stage 2 of 
Indo-Aryan. A clear idea of these prosodical principles 
is to be had from the oldest extant specimens preserved in 
the various colloquial Indo-Aryan or CIA in which they 
are fully established. On the theoretical side, a very few 
manual for the guidance of the versification can be found. 
Until nineteenth century we have practically no work for 
the versification specially in Bengali, Hindi and Gujrati. 
Marathi however can claim to have advanced much earlier 
than its sister languages. 

In Chandombhudhi, 8 the only available Canarese work, 
the influence of Skt prosody is clearly discernible. Flou¬ 
rished in the early mediaeval period just before Hemacandra, 


1. III. 34. Vjs. cf. Saptabhakaragurupahitam vahubhih kavibhilj 
vahudha kathitam—iyameva asinabhiti matraprastare purva- 
khande saveyaprakarape madirabhidha saveya ityuktaslt. Tato 
evavadharapiya. Vr. Maukt. Fol. 102a. 

2. Tartiary stage of Indo-Aryan- Dr. S. K. Chatterjee. 

6th Oriental Conference. P. 643. 

3. Ed. Kittel. 1875. 

20 
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Nagavarma’s prosody has grown out after the fashion of the 
Skt prosody. Pingala was acknowledged as the propagator 
of ChandoSastra. 1 

In the execution of technical principles Chandombhudhi 
dictated more classical rigidity than the other Pkt works. 
In it there is a treatment of Skt mnemonics along with the 
Canarese figurative names. Skt Ardhasama and Visama 
metres have been given due place after Sarvasama Vrttas. 
Not only that, we find no optional rule regarding the 
lengthening of the short vowel before conjunct consonant. 
Besides, we can see Canarese composition in Epigraphy 2 
used a number of syllabic metres from the early centuries. 

The earliest direct evidence from the vernacular side 
is unfortunately very late and so far as Bengali is concerned, 
we have documents which undoubtedly go back to a date 
prior to 1200 A.D when the Siddhyacarya composed the 
Doha, 

In these Doha or poetical compositions classical rules of 
quantitative method has been fully applied, 3 or in other 
words, in it orthographic quantity has been restored. 

In the age preceding it we have the literature with the 
religious theme written mostly in fourteen syllabled Payar. 
According to some authors, the origin of the Payar is to be 
sought in Anu§tubh by the elision of two syllables according 
to pure moric system. 4 


1. Verse 22. Kittel’s edition. P. 6. 

2. See Infra. Ref. 24. Ch. II Sec. IV. 

3. Uca uca pavala tamhim vasai savarl vali/VIaratiga plccha parabina 
savar! ,givata gunjari mali/Caryapada. P. 19. Manindra M. 
Bose. It is the first stage of TripadI type of Bengali verse. One 
can compare it with the Satpadijati of Pkt versifiers, which 
however supplied only Skt verse. In Srlkrspa Kirtana this type 
of TripadT can be found : “Acaryakahen vap! hao tumi maha- 
jfiani Visnubhakti tomate prakas/Dekhiya Gotami Tantra dehato 
yugala mantra Sei mantre amar viswas.//” 

4. Pure moric system or Khanti matrik niti in which all syllables 
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In the stage of Proto Bengali, the quantitative method of 
versification is mostly followed. But in Pure Bengali, 
prosodical principles are radically different from those in 
classical, as it has been always based on the accustomed 
modes of reading and elasticity of pronunciation. But 
since the 18th century persistent efforts have been made by 
the renowned authors like Madhusiidana Tarkalahkar, 
Bharatcandra etc. down to Dilip Roy of our days, to 
superimpose the quantitative methods on Bengali language. 
But their attempts were at best “tours de force and their 
scope was exceedingly limited”—as has been remarked by 
Dr. A. D- Mukherjee. 1 

Yet the orthodox minds have been successful in finding 
out the methods of picking up such Skt metres as are 
compatible with elasticity of Bengali pronunciation. 

This method has been adversely criticised by Rabindra¬ 
nath Tagore who thinks this effort has ultimately resulted 
in producing a frolic sarcastic poem. 2 As for illustration 
we may cite the effort to set the Bengali verse in the frames 
of classical Anu§tubh. 3 

Versification in Bengali in the model of Skt poetry has 


must not possess matra or mora. The term ‘Kothay’ acc. to 
this principle contains only two matras— P. Ch. Bagchi P. 855. 
Bharat Varsa. 1341. Agrahayapa. 

1. Vide—Journal of Departmental letters. Vol. XXXII. 1939. 

,2. Banglaye dirghadhvanigulike duimatraye vislisfba kare ekti 
chanda dand lcarano yete pare ; Kintu tarmadhye muier maryada 
thakvena—“Paricaya”—1339. Kartik, P. 182. 

Vide Udayan—1341 Vaisakh P. 12. 

“Samskrter anukarape Bangla Svarvarpe hrasvadTrghatar pracalan 
karte gele e krtrimata veslk$an o sayena’ —‘cf. ; a smooth even 
sing-song is the constant note, a movement without nobility or 
of beauty or powec or swiftness. 

3. Vyaristhar Ukiladt mahayjSa samadhila Bharate bhari adbhut 

ascarya mahati sabha.Verse cited in Chandasiki by D. K. 

Roy. 1317. 
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been attempted on experimental basis since 18th century 
through different methods which may be summed up as 
follows :— 

1) The orthographic value of the vowel has been 
restored faithfully. 

2) The rhythm of the Skt metre has been restored 
through the counting of syllabic sounds. 

3) Adopting the purely vernacular method in which 
the total count of matra is of main concern and where 
the conjunct consonant has been reckoned to have 
two matras and simple ones only one. 

4) The last two methods were integrated with a view 
to producing the desired effect 

Bharatcandra, Vijayacandra, Haragovindalaskar 
Chowdhury, even Dilipkumar are the pioneers in the line 
to experiment the first method. 1 2 

The second method to some extent follows the Vedic 
principle* in which the syllables, irrespective or quantity 
are of prime concern. 


1. a) Dvija Bbarata Totakachanda Bhanl Bhane—Bharatcandra 

IIS IISIISI IS 

b) Karasighra vivarjita citta bhare 

Sunavacya Subbankara Santa haye—Totaka Haragovinda. 

c) Ativicitra nrpacaritra vujhinumitra niscite 
Adhama bhrtya mayalacitta dahilinitya vahnite 
Sajjana Tosinicbandafi—Dasananavadha mahakavya 
Haro Govinda Laskarchowdhury. 

d) Vibage sisire pate dhunita atra pakha 
Svanila pavana kufije marmare suska s'akha 
Malinavana upante sitagiti prasange 
Vijayacandra, Pbulasar, Sisire. 

2. Malint—15 syllable. 8—7. cf. Skt definition 
NaNaMaYa Yuteyam MalinI Bhogilokaifi. 

Kothay aji gela u<Je | 8 

Bulbuli se nai go nal | 7 
Phuraye yay pbagun yere | 8 
Tarun jivan vrtbai bhai | 7 
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The next method is experimented to introduce the Skt 
spirit in new rhythm through the Bengali artifice of versi¬ 
fication. Satyendranath’s regulated Svaramatric process 
is no less unsuccessful in introducing the combined method 
of the second and the third. 1 Irregular Svaramatric system 
introduced by the same poet was able to retain the hkt 
rhythm in Bengali versification. 2 On the other side, 
practically only a few number of manuals exist in Bengali. 
But the most interesting tact that is worthy of mentioning 
here is that all these works are written on the model of Skt 
Chandasutra. The earliest available work js Chandasa- 
mudram written by VaisOava Srlmatnarahari who had 
utilised most of the works on Skt prosody. No wonder 
that the author would pay tribute to Pingalacarva. 3 

In the 19th century Bhuvan Mohan Raychowdhury 4 
composed a manual in Bengali for the Bengali language in 
which bkt versification has been taken as the source. In 
t his manual, not only the Skt tradition has been followed, 
the Persian metres most probably circulated at the time 
were treated as Skt ones. 5 


1. Urfiya geche se bulbul sunya pifijar hethay bay 
Jliariya gel phagun phul purna yauvan vrthay yay || 

In this Svara or Dhvani, the total number of syllabic instants tally 
with those of MalinT metre which contain 15 syllables and 22 
matras. Twenty matras can be into 10+12 according to Yati in 
Sanskrit. 

(Na Na Ma Ya Ya+8+7 III III SS || S ISS ISS 10+12). 

2 . MalinT —Geche go ude kothae hae Nai go nai ar se Bulbul 

phurae elo phagunmas Haire tar nai kothai tul 

3. Jaisri Pingala ke bujhaye tar khela 
Chanda prakasila ye varriite KrsnalTla 

ed. by Haridas Das, GaudTya Vaisnava Abhidhan 
P. 1999. Caitanyabda 491. 

4. 1270 §ala. 

5. Mayarasasange Tajabhana Yoge 

Iha Vasuvarne Kahigana Sanga. P. S. V. 20. 

Persian Chanda ;—Sumali : Def % —PaBca Yati 
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Chandomala of Madhusudana Vacaspati allotted seventy- 
five Skt and Bengali metres in his short manual 1 

In Gujrati'attempts have been made from the middle of 
the 19th century to write useful handbook on prosody 
blending the old and new flourishment. RaBa H ingala 2 of 
Late Dewan Bhadur Ramchanbhai Udayaram is an exhaus¬ 
tive treatise dealt with Gujrati prosody which recognised 
the authority of Pingala. For a passing reference we can 
place Brhat Pingala which not only recognised the promul¬ 
gator of ChandaSastra but also made provision for the ana¬ 
lysis of new Vrttametres evolved in Skt and Gujrati poetry. 

A bird' s eye view of the plan and procedure of the extant 
works on Hindi prosody will always show that the influence 
of Skt prosody left an inefficable impressions on these works. 

In most of the works, the author of the Vedangachandas- 

sutra has been paid homage to as the promulgator of the 
Chandah. 

ChandarOava 4 Pingala of Bhikhari Das is an erudite work 
on Hindi metrics in which all metres have been treated from 
the angle of Matrametres. To simplify it. can be said that 
Vart)a metre has been dealt with as matrametre, for example 

Vidyunmala has been given place in the group of sixteen 
matras along with Dodhakam. 6 

Tajarage Sumali satnyogasukhe'nava nurage Radha saba se Murari 
vaise seva karicbe vrajanganara Yogi sakale yatha mahese. 

1. ed. 1902 ; Vol. 1—11. 

2. Ramnarayapa Viswanatha Pathak—Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 1955. 

3. Jahi padata samujhata sakala chanda vacan kiriti 
So Pingala ko sastra yaha sadbaka haripada prTti. 

Chandopravakara Ed- 1931. By Jagannatha Prasada. 

Manayabbagana subhacari hai, Rasajata aguna cari 
Manu ja Kavitaka prathame tuk, kije inhaim vicari II 

cf. Prayah pratyeke Pingala granthakara ne Samskrta aur 
Prakrta Pingala grantho ke adhar svtkar kiabai— 

Chandopayonidhi Samvat. 1892. Harideva. 

4. Ed. 1742. 

5. Vidyunmala—Mo Mo go ga—SSS SSS SS = 16 matras / 

Dodiiakam—Bha Bha Bha Ga ga—SIISIISII SS=16 matras 
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Tulsidasa in order to make his work complete without 
any obstacle, used the syllabic metre commencing with 
magana. That is why each canto of his Ramacaritamanas 
begins with Skt verse containing metre whose first syllabic 
combination is made with ‘Magana’. 1 Bhikhari Das among 
the matrametres, retained Dapdaka in its syllabic character. 2 3 4 

Chandopradipa 9 of Jagadl6abb.at.ta Sastrl is a manual 
grown out in its own way, but it deserves to be mentioned 
for the compilation of Skt metres used in Hindi literature 
by a host of poets which he utilised for illustrative purpose. 

Chandomahjari of Gadadharakavi is moulded in its 
different aspects after the fashion of Chandomanjari of 
Gangadasa but not totally. It deals with different types of 
syllabic metres, but most noteworthy peculiarity of its treat¬ 
ment is the inclusion of Upajati* metres among Matra Vrttas. 
The term Upajati literally means that which bears affinity 
to Jati. Perhaps this implication 5 * * * has been arisen in connec¬ 
tion with Jati metres as has been hinted at by JanaSrayi on 
many occasions. Perhaps this authority has in mind, that 
as in Jati metre so in hybriol type syllabic position is not 


1. Valakanda—Anustubh '-egins with SSSSTSSS ; ISSS ISIS 
A vodhvakand a—Sardula vikrTd i tarn— 

Ramacarit manasam ed. Satis Ch. Das Gupta. 1946 
2 D ->i nagana kari sataim raeana deha pratipai 
Oanda Vrsti prayata yo dandaka raco Vanai 
Chandarnava Pineala. 

3. ed. 1940. Totaka :—Jai Rama Sada sukhadhama hara 

Raghu nayaka sayaka capa dhara. 

Sillin'! Kva kya hoga, Sath mai kya vatam etc. Saketa 7/IV/l 

4. Prathama trtTya pada mai kala haai, attaraha vesa 
Satraha dugai caturthai se upajati vi.fcsa 
Chandomafijan—Gadadharakavi—1940 Vikramiya Samvat. 

5. Jatavaunacchandasikapatalike Upajati ityucyate. 

Jana. Ch. Vic. V. 7 

Matra«amaka jatih Sonaja tirukta Tdammaryajatih 

Sopajati Vaksyate.Vrtti V. 27. TSS. ed. 
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necessarily of primal concern. That is why, the latter has 
been so called. 

Chadoprabhakara of Jagannatha Prasada, though a 
complete work on Hindi prosody comprises like Monahara, 
JalaharaOa, Devaghanak§arl, Vijaya, but sometimes its 
expression looks like the very recast of Chandomanjarl. 1 

Haradeva Dasa in his Chandopayanidhi, though mainly 
concerns with matragaija of Pkt metres and dialects on the 
principle of vernacular prosody 2 lends provision in the 
concluding chapter for syllabic metres expressed through the 
syllabic gaijas. 3 

Incidentally, we may also refer here to Chandomala, the 
earliest extant work on Hindi prosody placed the syllabic 
metres in the premier chapter treating it exhaustively 4 but 
the second chapter deals only with the twenty-six matra 
metres. 

Through the ages, the Hindi poets could not despise the 
Skt metres. In the early ages of Vidyapati and Catjda, we 
met with Sataka (Sardulavikridital, S>loka, Bhujangaprayata 
etc. In the middle ages, in Ramacandrika of KeSava, a 
considerable number of Skt metres have been made employed. 
In the modern ages, in the works of Mahavlraprasada 
Dvivedi, in those of the state poet Maithilisarana Gupta, 
use of the Skt syllabic metres in large scale speaks of its 
unavoidable influence on Pkt prosody. 

1. Mayaratajabhanagala sahita Dasa aksara in som him Sarvasastra 
vyapita laghau, Viswa Vispu som jahim Chando Prabha Kara— 
ed. 1894 Latest ed. 1981. cf. Myrastajabhnagai lantairebhirdasa- 
bhirksaraih samastam vanmayam vyaptam troilokyamiva Visnupa 
Chandomafijari. 

2. Laghurasana kari kijiye, kavi haradeva ucar 
dirghahu laghle hotahai, Pingala kahe Udar 14/112 
Chandopayonidhi. 1892 ed, Mahanta Kanai Lall. 

3. VII Taranga. 451. Mauktikadamacchandah 
Jagana Carakavi Caranaprati Varpasuddba dasanana 
Mauktikadama hai chandeso, kahi haradeva Sujana. 

4. By Kesava Lall 1612. Sarhvat. IsteL HinlavaoT \cademi. 
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Before we close our discussion, we would not be super¬ 
fluous for sparing a few lines for the literature other than 
Skt beyond India, which is the strictest sense could not be 
termed as Pkt, but as non-Skt it can be comprised within 
our scope. In the following paragraph, we would show the 
reactionary influence of Skt prosody. 

Mr. Gonda did not exaggerate in saying that so long as 
Hinduism overseas was a vital force, the Indian emigrants 
continued in bringing a mixture of various elements of 
Indian culture into their new abode. Such countries are 
Malaya, Javanese and Balinese which from the cradle to 
grave are surrounded by the survivals of the Skt culture 
whose contribution mainly lies in sphere of loan words, 
rhetoric and prosody.” 

Poets of ancient Java used Skt metres with remarkable 
efficiency and almost all the metres known to Skt prosody 
have been used in poetical composition known to ‘Kakavin’ 
and ‘Lambung’ of which the latter only has reference in 
Sutsama. 

In the ‘Arjuna Wiwaha’ 3 ( we can find Sardulavikridita, 
Vasantatilakam, SikharinI, Sragdhara, Praharsbji, Rucira, 
Tatoka varieties of Dhrtis, Krti and other types of metres. 

In many chapters, strophies made of Aupacchandasika, 
Upendravajra and MattamayUra have been found. In some 
mss of Javanese ’Ojar’ poems, the name of metre has been 
mentioned at the head of the cantos however in slightly 
corrupted forms—‘prawiralalita’ instead of (pravaralalita); 
‘basanta’ instead of ‘Vasantalilaka’, ‘Sikariiji’ instead of 
‘Sikharhjl’, ‘baiMipatra’ for ‘VamSa’ and so on. 

In a Balinese piece, the metres employed in the Nagara- 


1. Sanskritian Indonesia, P. 10, 1952. 

2. Journal of Indian History. Vol. XLIV. Part III. By Professor 
H. B. Sarkar. 

3. References found in P. 108. Saraswati Viharo Series. Vol. XXVIII. 
1952. 
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Krtagam of XTVth century, metres such as 3ardula (Skt 
Sardulavikrldita') Mandakranta (Skt Mandakranta) Sikarinl 
(Skt Sikharinl) have been found to exist. 

Many Indian metres and Indonesian variants were used 
by Kawi poets. 

As a Skt equivalent the term ‘Virama’ we find ‘wirama’ 
which however signifies ‘singing in time’, a word for 
‘measure’ a sound, because in Javanese ‘irama’ means 
‘measure’. 

No less interesting is the fact that the term §iloka having 
its Skt equivalent Sloka, has been preserved in Sudanese 
which signifies ‘Apothegus’, metaphorical sayings especially 
dealing with religious topics 

The term pada as the fourth part of a stanza has been 
preserved in Javanese as well as Sudanese in the sense of a 
stanza as well as punctuation mark or stop between the two 
lines of a stanza. 

Finally it is interesting to place here the theoretical 
works now available to us. 

‘Vrttasancaya’ a work o$ Javanese prosody offers an 
exposition of Vrttas alone. The work is attributed to 
‘Tanakun’ an well-known author of ‘ojar’ poems and seemed 
to have flourished in the vear 1200 A. D. 1 2 

The author being an expert in his line, pays his homage 
to a variety of sources such as Ramasarman (St. 41 Pingala 
(St. 7) and Pingala §astra (St. 109Y 

Fragments of other texts have been found in manuscript, 
dealing with metrics such as Vrttayana- in which can also 
be found Skt metres like Vrsabhagativilasita/ManiguRanikara 
and other metrical forms. 


1. Krom Hindoo lavaosche Gescheide, Pp. 298 ff. 

(The colophon of the work thus-‘Iti Vrttasaficaya Cakravakaduta 
Carita Tanakun*') 

2. Jaynbole, Supplement Catalogue II. P. 491. 
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The remark that ‘Skt metres have not much affected 
Malayalam metres although poetry in Malayalam has been 
written in Skt metres 1 —proved to be inconsistent in its 
meaning when we find some fundamental principles in which 
both the languages bear much affinity. Like Sanskrit 
prosody, Malayalam prosody is quantitative by nature. In 
general, short and long vowels contain one and two matras 
respectively. A short vowel followed by the conjunct 
consonant had the value of a long. 

In spite of that, as a poetical licence, a short syllable can 
at any time be treated as long. But the case of shortening 
the long is very restricted but not altogether nil. The only 
place where Malayalam prosody differs from that of Skt is 
in the use of units like ga$as. Arrangement of the units 
is also radically different. ‘Keka’. a metre of 14 syllables 
will be arranged in equal halves, each of which again would 
be made into sub-units containing syllables three, two 
and two. 

Otherwise, Malayalam is the recast of Skt without 
following this type of arrangement. ‘Kakali’ metre in 
Malayalam is nothing but the Skt ‘VaihSasthaih’. The 
favourite metre ‘Keka’ can produce the rhythm of much 
favourite Skt ‘VasantatilakamV 2 

1. Made by Mrs. O. T. Sharada Krishna— 

Journal of Oriental Research, 

University of Madras. 

Vol. I. 1937. 

2. Kakali.Varpsastha 

Maranna ” lumvalli " Kabumla ’’ Zbaykkayal 

*• it »» 

parakke ” nalpacca '* piticca ” kunnukal etc 

Keka.Vasantatilakam. 

Ivanna mayprakr trideviperutta tanka 
Napyampa rattiya nabastha litancu vattil 
Ha kasta metraja namunto ra campfl tuttum 
Kapata patfini Kitaunu pularnni tannu 

P. 17. Ibid, Idem, 
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II. THE INFLUENCE OF PKT METRES 
ON SKT METRES 

The influence of Pkt metres on Skt metres can be esti¬ 
mated through literature in which the Pkt metres are found 
to be exclusively used and through manuals in which the 
techniques relating to Skt prosody show visible influence 
of the Pkt prosody on them. 

We had seen in the previous chapter that subsequent 
to the Brahmanical literature, the literature of Jainas and 
of Buddhists flourished in ancient India being enshrined 
in Pkt languages. 

We have also seen before that the earliest among them 
are composed in syllabic metres mostly in Anustubh, gradually 
yielding place to the matra metres in the form of Gatha, 
Vaitaliya and Matrasamakam. These three metres predo¬ 
minates in the literature of the period preceding the 
classical one. But Skt poets of the early centuries made 
extensive use of them. Sankhyakarika of ISvarakrsija 1 
is a composition of seventy-two Aryas or Gathas. In Epic 
one can very rarely find out this metre. There are abundant 
use of Vaitaliya in Sanskritized 2 form, because all the 
Ardhasamakam metres like Puspitagra, V iyoginl, M&labha- 
riiji are the recast of the original matra metres. 

Gitika . metres consisting of pure five MiSragaiJas 3 of 
Canarese prosody are found extensively employed in the 


1. Kss. 123. 

2. cf. Jacobi. ZDMG, XXXVIII. 1884. 

3. The misragapas are those which consist of 15-17 matras confined 
to 9 to 12 aksaras. These are known as Siiryagana, Indragana, 
Candragana to Telugu prosodians and Brahmagapa, Visnugapa 
and Rudragapa to Kannada prosody. 
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Skt inscriptions 1 even in the 5th century A.D. when the 
sway a; Skt metre is in lull swing. Ravaaarjunlya, a Skt 
composition contain? some verses in which the same miSra- 
gaijas have been employed. 

Number of Skt and Pkt metres in SomasUris Yasatilaka 
Campu 2 using end rime and mid rime explains the same 
fact. Virahankas, solitary illustrations of the metre 
Saumya 3 in Skt language, though treated among the Pkt 
metres, indicates the fact that even Pkt and ApabhramSa 
metres have been favourably accepted by Skt poets. The 
same can be said for the metres like Upadohaka and Upajati 
appropriated bv Svayambhu, who made provisions for them 
in the Skt illustrative verses perhaps for their use in the 
Skt literature. 4 Because, in the treatment of syllabic metre, 
he did never place illustration from Skt literature. Ksemen- 
dra’s DaSavataracaritam 5 is composed in the Upajati 


1. Talgunda inscription of Santivarman, Select Inscription, D. C. 
Sircar. No. 69. P. 474. 

Tusam Inscription—Fleet Gupta Inscription 270. 

Ajanta—Archaeological Survey of West India, IV. P. 125. 

2. Harini with inter rhyme and end rhyme. 197//III. 

Catuspadt 177//1 ; Pacidhatika 178-186 I 

Ghatta 187|/1 Dvipadi 428||III; Matra 176/|1. 

NSP. Ed. 1916. 

3. Vjs. IV. 23 ; JBBRAS. 1929. 

4 Sv. Ch. Vi. 114. B.U J. 1936, Nov. Upadohaka!) — 

Ayi sakhi sahasakarini kimtava camkramitena 
tasadili bhangamakavapsyasi kucayugabharabharana. 

Salpadi Upajati VI, 5. Ibid Idem. 

Himarucirkati candanamnalati mitranyapirpavanti 
Cakre vedhasi vikale catasi.viparitam bhavanti 

5. Lalitavilasakalasukha khelana 

Lalana lobhana sobhana yauvana. 

Manitanava madane, Verse 173. Kavyamala Series 26. 

Dr. Sen had justified the rhymed production of Ksemendra even 
in the 10th cent. A.D. claimed it as due to the contact of Bengal 
with Kashmir ; when Ksemendra was there as court poet. P. 17, 
Hist, of Beng. Lit. Dr. S. Sen. 
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metre. Jayadeva 1 too in his lyric used this. 

Hemacandra 2 in his treatment of Dohaka, a variety of 
the first type, laid that the metre has got frequent use in 
Skt compositions. 

The popularity of the matra metre among the Skt poets 
even before the time of Hemacandra can be testified by the 
number of excerpts collected from Skt literature used for 
illustrating ApabhramSa metres. 3 

In addition, we have a number of instances which unmis¬ 
takably evince the popularity of Pkt metres, which from 
time to time enchanted the orthodox writers. 

Mankha almost in the same century experimented 
famous ApabhramSa metre Doha 4 5 in his SrlkaOthacarita 
and BalacandrasUrl in Vasantavilasa Kavya appropriated 
Maladhruvaka 3 and Vidyadharahasa 6 along with GIti and 
Padakulakam metre. GIti Arya of Skt manuals is a Matra- 
vrtta with sixteen shorts. 7 But as it has got a fixed syllabic 
arrangement, Svayambhu treats it among syllabic metres 
and Sri Har§a too accepts it in that form and employs it 
among Skt metres in his Naisadhalyacaritam. 8 

Pkt metres with rhymed and alliterative padas are 


1. Jayadeva, GTtagovinda. GItam 8. IV. sarga. 2. Harekrishna Mukho- 
padhyay 1336 B. S. 

2. Hemacandra, Chandonusasanam, VI. 20. 

Prayo grahanat samskrte’pi 

Mama tavanmatametadina kimapi yadasti tadastu 
Ramanibhya ramapiyataram anyat kimapi na vastu. 

3. Pancapadi metre in apabhramsa V. 17. Hemcandra. 

Suskasikhaript kalpa sak’hiva.etc. 

Yasatilakacampu too contains some verses with this metre—see 
infra. 

4. XII. 74-86....Srikapthacarita, Kavyamala series, 3. 1887. 

5. XII II 32...Vasantavilasakavyam. Gos. VII. 

6. XII II 31. Ibid. Idem. 

7. Gityarya lah IV // 48. P. Ch. Sutra, ed. op. cit. 

8. Naisadhiyacaritam XXII. II 48. 
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successfully appropriated by the VaiSnavas 1 in their litera¬ 
ture. Gltagovinda is the most probably one of the earliest 
examples of such an attempt. Virudakavyas of the Gaudiya 
Vaisiiavas with their musical chants resonant with the 
alliteration and other novel devices vernacularise the Skt 
verses. Phaguscava of Gujrata poets * present a novel 
artistic composition on account of its superbly mellifluous 
metrical pattern of the phagu for its religious panegyric. 

Just in the early Christian period, Gatha verses in Bud¬ 
dhist hybrid Skt language tried to imitate Sanskrit in every 
respect. 3 Mediaeval Jaina writers mostly in the region 
where Gujrati and Rajasthani are in vogue, Skt compositions 
too imbibe the vernacular spirit in every raspect. It is 
aptly termed as vernacular Skt by Dr. Hertel as it typifies 
a litetary medium in which Skt took the rhythm of the ver¬ 
nacular. In these works common Skt verses are made musical 
by effective middle rhymes so familiar to vernacular verse. 4 

1. navajaladhara varaam Campkodbhasi Ranjam 
Vikasiti nalinasyatn visphuram mapda hasyam, 

Mukunda Muktavali : Specimen found in New Indian Antiquary 
Vol. (metre Malinlj. P. 159. 1947. 

2. Sr! Mahavirastavana Phagu Bandhas. 

K. B. Vyas. J. U. B. Vol. XXX, NS. P. II. P. 118. 

Thus we have Sanskrit stanzas with Phagu (Doha 13+11 with 
internal rhyme.) Adhaiya (11—11 ; 10—10) interchanged with 
Skt Varna metres and closed with Gitika metres. 

In Gujrati, Phagu poem is of lyric type which deals with descrip¬ 
tion of Vernal splendour and its impact on love lorn youngs. 
Generally, it contains strophes of two Doha metres being added 
with internal rhyme which links the end of the first pada to the 
beginning of the 2nd pada. As it is suited to the composition, 
it became known as Phagu metre. Later, Doha has been replaced 
by Rola metre. 

3. See ante 

4 . Vide. Phagustava— 

Kusumitasumativanapriya priyakarasubhasahakara 
Viraci tabhavikadivakara vahukarasgativihara. 

J. U. B. Vol. XXX. NS. Pt. II. P. 129. 
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Side by side pure matra metres like Utfullaka, 1 Uts&ha 2 
etc. are extensively used in the VaisOava Kavyas as well 
as in other Stotrakavyas most of which passed under the 
name of Vedantist Sahkaracarya. 8 

From the discussion made above we can have a clear 
idea of the influence of Pkt metres on their Skt counterpart 
through the ages. 

Finally, before closing our discussion, we can place the 
case of the Orthodox Rhetorician Jagannatha. As an 
orthodox alamkarika Jagannatha despises verbal artifice but 
as a literal prosodian he does not find it unjustified in 
employing amphibrachic in odd pada 4 which appears to be 
distilled by the Skt tradition. He also employed Pkt 
metre like Ghatta having twelve matras in each foot of 
quadruped stanza 5 This is obviously an evidence of the 
Pkt influence on Pkt works belonging to the late period. 

Just before the advent of Pkt Paingalam most of the 
manuals on Indian metrics have been more or less nourished 
by the Skt tradition. But subsequently it appears that Skt: 


Brahmastava in Mahanirvana Tantra 
Namaste sate sarva lakasrayaya 
Namaste te cite visva lokasrayaya 
Namodvaita tattvaya mukti pradaya 
Namo brahmape vyapine nirgupaya. 

Bhujangaprayata metre with end rhyme. “Haricaritam” ed. 

S. P. Bhattacarya. B. I. 288. 1967. 

1. Pinojjvala bhuja dandah sirasi sphiirita sikhapdah 
SasI khandabha lalatah pivara hrdaya kavatafi 
Dvipadika chandah—Utfullakalj—Vjs. IV. 63. 

2. Utsaha H. V. 2 ; KD. II. 26. 4x6=24 matras. 

3. Sahkaracaryar Granthamala—Vasumati Sahitya Mandir. Vangavda 
1329. 

4. Papdita Raja Kavya Samgraha :—Dr. A. Sharma. 1958. 
Prastavikavilasa VV. 13. p. 38. 

Udaharapapadyani VV. 51. p. 93. 

VV. 196. p. 104. 

5. Avasistha Anyaktayah VV. 108. P. 136. Ibid. Idem. 
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manuals were attracted to the Pkt tradition and generally 
followed the path chalked out by the Pkt Paingalam. 

In the execution of plan and procedure Vfttamauktikam 1 
of Candra$ekhara, VarubhusaQa of Damodara MiSra, 2 
Vagvallabha of Duhkhabhanjanakavi 3 adopted the method 
laid down by the Pkt Paingalam. 

Early Skt manuals know only four matric gaOas pres¬ 
cribed by Pingalacarya. But the late century 4 manuals 
after Pkt Paingalam incorporate the matragahas beginning 
from two matras introduced by Hemacandra for the Pkt 
and ApabhramSa metres. Classical maxims in some of these 
cases lose their rigidity due to their contact with Pkt maxims. 

The generally accepted rule that the short preceding a 
conjunct consonant would be considered as heavy has been 
accepted by Paijini 5 and the same rule has been incorporated 
by Pingala. 6 This has been faithfully granted by the 
orthodox prosodist 7 and Jayakirti, side by side with the 
classical maxim, lays down the optional rule accepted by 


1. Ms. Govt. 5719. 

2. Kavyamala 53. 1925. 28. Ed. Haridas Das 457 Gaurabdah. 

3. Sri Devi Prasad Kavi Chakrabarty, 1933. Kasi Sanskrita Series 
I'ustakmala. 100. 

4. Vrttamauktikam, Fol. 36, 15.1. 

a) Rasavanavedadahanailj panktabhyam caiva sammita matrap 
Yasem to prastara ta tha da dhanetyeva samjnakan proktah. 

b) ChandahpTyusa Ms. BORI. 

Sat{ah pancacah catvaro dah 

c) Vrttaratnavail—P. 12. Serampur ed. 

Vagvallabhah 21//1. 

Vanibhusanam 7//1. 

5. Samyoge guru (I. IV. 11); DTrghamca C I- IV. 12). 

6. Gnradiparah 1//11 
Pingalacchandah sutra. 

7. Sarhjogadiparalj 1//5 Jayadeva cchandah ed. Velankar. 1949. 

Agnipuranam verse. 2//328 Ananda Asrama ed. 

:i 
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Pkt manuals. 1 

In the orthodox school Kedarabhatta was perhaps the 
first writer to speak of the optional rule concerning the 
lengthening of a vowel preceding a conjunct consonant. 2 
Hemacandra being 3 a Pkt prosodist does not make provision 
for this optional rule, though in his manual orthographic 
character of the syllable is not rigidly preserved. 4 

Subsequently this rule in its modified form seems to have 
been generally accepted by Skt doctrinarians" and this 
phenomenon is perhaps the most convincing evidence to 
whom the Pkt prosody exerted its influence directly on 
Skt prosody. 

In the previous section, it has been admitted that Arya 
in a hemistich as a gaija metre is purely a Skt innovation, 
whereas the credit to describe it as a quadruped with total 


1. Chandonusasanam: 4 I. Samjogavisarganusvaravynjana pare 

guru syad hrasvah 5 I. Samjogaparopi jatu varnah 
Sathilyallaghutamnpaiti tasmat. 

2. Pada daviha varnasya samyogah krama sangakah 
purahsthitena tena syallaghutapi kvacid guroh 

3. Hem. Chandonusasanam ; 6. I. 
(Pavisarganuivaravyanjnahradisamyoge.) 

4. Edotau padante Prakrte hrasvau va 9//I. Hemcandra. 

5. a) Yadi napi kramasamyoge Laghulapi Kvacid guroh—Garutja 
Puranam 4//II Bangavasi ed. 

b) Chandahpiyusa Ms. BORI. Fol. 3b. 

Hrasvam laguh ; Pralhadeprakkvacit. 

c) Vrtta mauktikam Fol. 2. 9 I 

Refeh Hakara Vyanjanasamvogat purvam Samsthitasya bbavet 
Vaikalpikam laghutvam Varriasyodaharanti Vidvamsalj 

d) Pra hre va iti punalj Pingalamunervikalpavidhayakarp sutram. 
Ch. mahjari. CSS. No. XIV. 

e) Chandaljmrtalata Fol. 2b. NS. B. 8. ASB. 

Hrasabda prasabda pare va guru vai laghuh. 

f) Vrttaratnava!I. P. 8. 

gurovibhinno laghurekhamatra hrapradipurvo’pi laghu vikalpat. 

g) Vagvallabhah : 8 : I. 
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count of matras in their respective padas will be given 
solely to Pkt. tradition. 

In this respect Jayakirti’s manual also follows both the 
traditions. The same is the case with the Pkt Paingalam, 
only with the difference that while Jayaklrti gives first 
preference to the Skt tradition, the latter gives preference 
to that of the Pkt and it is probably due to the fact that in 
spirit the former is more Skt whereas the latter is more 
Pkt. 

And all the Skt manuals 1 succeeding the Pkt Paingalam 
incorporate in their manuals the four footed Gatha. But 
there are some who include both the type which are 
composed obviously in an atmosphere in which fusion 
between the Skt and Pkt traditions came to be recognized 
as a normal state of affairs. Among them Vrttamauktikam 
treats two types of definitions and clearly discriminates 
Gatha against Arya by formulating rule to scan by the total 
count of matras, 2 

Chandomanjarl however, dissociates itself from tradition 
so far as this particular issue is concerned, whereas Chando- 
mrtalata, a verbatim reproduction of it could not detach 
itself from the influence of Pkt. 9 

1. Srutabodha—Yasyali pade prathame dvadasa matra tatha trtiye’pi 

Astadasa dvitiya, caturthake paficadasa Arya 

b) Vrttaratnavali— Serampore ed. P. 12. 

Pade dvadasa visame matrascasthadasa dvitiyehi 

Pancadasa ca turiya kathita gatha tathaiva Arya//67 

c) Vrttavartikam TSS. 131. 

Matravrttani kathayente gananam niyama vina laksmito’pi sa 
bhuyistham prayogesu na drsyate objedvadasamatratvam matra: 
vrttesu sarvasal? tena yugme tu bhedhali sa evatra pradasyate 

d) Vrttamauktikam. 10a Fol. Verse 91 I 

prathame dvadasamatra matratvastadasa dvitlyetu.. 

2.iti gathayah laksmapamaryasamanya lak§manam Gatha. 

.Ibid. Idem. 

3. Chandomrtalata—Fol. 396. 

Yasyah pade prathame dvadasamatra tatha trtiye’pi 

As{adasa dvitiye caturthake paflcadasasarya||340 
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Rime and alliteration which are the concommitant 
elements proved to be necessary for the definitions of the 
Pkt metres in Pkt manuals. 1 These are found to be applied 
in the definitions in the Skt manual. For an example, in 
Pajjhatika chandah, Pkt Paingalam prescribes neither rime 
nor alliteration, but when defined in the late century Skt 
prosodical works like Chandomanjarl and others, it has been 
equipped with rhyme. 2 

Finally, we can have definite traces of the influence of 
Pkt prosody on Skt one, when the appropriation of Pkt 
metres has been made in Skt manuals. This process has been 
carried on directly and indirectly. 

Pkt and ApabhramSa metres, such as Galitaka, Doha, 
Rola, Sorattha etc. are found to be adopted in their very 
form in Skt manuals following the orthodox period. They 
are totally absent in the orthodox manuals. In this case 
when the appropriation has been made directly, we would 
call the influence is direct, because by doing so, the restric¬ 
ted garb of the Skt manual has been made expanded. 

When the orthodox spirit of Skt manual does not allow 
the Pkt metres in their very form to intrude in their manuals 
but could not despise them due to the direct contact with 
Pkt literature. It lends places to some metres after orient¬ 
ing or modifying their forms. By this indirect method, the 
far-reaching influence of the Pkt metres augment the 
restricted zone of the Skt metres. In the orthodox or first 
stage, JanaSrayl is the first manual to include in its limited 
scope not less than 19 Pkt 3 metres of which nearly 11 are 

1. a) So sorathau jana jam doha vivaria thia 

paa paa jamaka vakhana naraa pingala kahia. 1. //70 Pkt. P. 

b) asam trtiyasya paBcamenanuprase ’nte Vj/23// Hamacandra. 

2. Prati pada yamakita sodasamatrah etc. 

VI. 15. ChandomaBjari. 

Whereas Pkt P. leaves no word for rhyme and alliteration for the 

same metre. 

3. Chandoviciti—V Chapter sutras 45-72. —TSS. 163. 
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strophi by character. 

Ratnamanjusa 1 treats Galitaka as a specimen of Ardhasa- 
mavrtta metre including it in the chapter dealt with Arya 
and its variety. The same one has been treated in JanaSrayl 
along with the Jati metre current among the people. 

Besides, two matra metres Nrttagati 2 and Natacara$am, 3 
a sub-variety of matrasamaka group has been appropriated 
by Ratnamanjusa and Hemacandra as Skt metres but Skt 
manuals do not recognize them. 

JanaSrayl’s treatment of Pancamatra group and Ratna- 
mafljusa’s application of common techniques for both Skt 
and Pkt metres in their respective manuals when the Skt 
orthodox influence is in full sway, reflect nothing but a 
genuine attempt to present a bird’s eye view of the influence 
of Pkt metres on Skt ones, when the classical Skt metres- 
became stagnant in spirit and the Pkt metres supplied 
opportunities for experimenting and evolving the stable 
patterns. 

In the Skt prosodical works following Pkt Paingalam, 
ApabhraihSa metres have been placed among other matra 
metres, just as in the manuals preceding Pkt Paingalam we 
see a fair treatment of Pkt metres. 

Among the so called ApabhramSa metres 4 extensively 
used are Rola, Doha, Matra, Kuijdalika, $atpadi, Plavahgam 
etc. 

Some Pkt metres are modelled after syllabic gaOas 
instead of matragagas- Madhubhara a metre of eight matras 


1. ed. Velankar. 1941. 

2. Ratnamanjusa IV. 21. Hemacandra III. 71. 

3. IV. 25. Ibid Idem ; III. 72. Ibid Idem. 

4. al yant Bhiisagam I. 32. 
b) VrttaratnavalT 

cl Chandokaustuvam. 

d) Chandonusasanam—Fol. ?4a. In the group of Padanirddesena 
Kalaya ardhasamam Varnato Visamapada prakaragam. Dohavalu 
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is defined in Vaijlbhusaijam through syllabic gaijas, 1 where¬ 
as the same has been treated as purely matra metre 2 in Pkt 
Paingalam. It is not surprising when Vaiji Bhusaijam, the 
Skt reproduction of Pkt Paingalam had given proper places 
for matra metres like Harigita, Tribhangi, Hiram, Janaha- 
raijam, Marattha etc. as pure apabhramSa metres. But one 
will be really confounded to see that Skt manuals like 
Chandahkaustuva, Vrttaratnavall, ChandonuSasanam of 
Gadhadharakavi and Vagvallava of Duhkharafijana Kavi 
made a comprehensive treatment of Pkt metres. Needless 
to say all these metres treated have been equipped with the 
Thymed padas, though in the early manuals 3 we find in 
many of the cases the absence of that artifice. 

Some Pkt metres possessed a fixed syllabic arrangement 
and intruded into Skt manuals. 

Vibhusana is a Pkt metre of the type just described 
defined in Vjs. 4 but has been treated as Varnavrtta in the 
same manual, as Kanakamanjarl in Mandaramaranda 
Campu 5 and Indira in Chandahmanjari. 6 ASvakranta, an 
ApabhrarhSa metre in 7 Vjs. appears as VarQavrtta in Pkt 
Paingalam 8 and in other manuals. Sahgata 9 becomes 
Mandira in Hemacandra and Svayambhu 1 ° and Lataku- 


1. VapT Bhusapam—Saganam nidhaya Jaganam Vidhaya 

s'rutisaukhya dhama madhubhara Nama. I. 99. 

2. Jasu palai sekkha paraha ekka 
cauraatta vevi mahubhara evi. I. P. 176. 

3. Vjs. III. 4. ‘Tara’ with rhymed padas. 4+4+TSI+S Saturangaraho 
narindo vilasantamahagdha harao etc. Whereas Tarungaka’ gets 
no rhymed padas. Hararasana tiammi naangi vianne Desu saneura-- 
ruva jnam puraillam camaram kadam ca varoruvirame. 

4. Vjs. IV. 94. II ISI SS IS1 S. 

5. Mandara Maranda Campu 9. 11. 

6. Chandomanjari II 64. Nararalaiguravindira mata 

7. Vjs. m 61. 

8. Pkt Paingalam II. 170. 58. Vjs. III. 34. 

9. Hem. II. 355. Vjs. III. 34. 

10. SvaCh.I. 119 
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suma 10 in Jayakirti. This got an appropriate implication in 
the Gopikagita of Srimadbhagavata 1 and Prof. Bhatta- 
charya 2 has pointed out the Prakritic element in this pattern, 
in which any student of Bengali metrics would find the 
rhythm of the well-known song of Kaviguru Ravindranath 
—‘alake kusuma na dio Sitbila kavari bandhio’. 

Ardhasamavrttas, specially of Akhyanaki and the 
Viparita owe their existence to the Pkt metres. In Pingala’s 
computation they are not more than two and gradually 
swelled upto JanaSrayichandoviciti to fourteen and two 
dozens in Jayakirtis. 8 And incidentally Prof. Bhattacharya 
had made a noble attempt to show the origin of some of 
these Ardhasama metres, 4 like Viyogini, Aparavaktra 
Aupacchandasika and PuSpitagra to be found traceable to 
Pkt Arya where the gana system has not been fully applied. 
The specimen placed for illustration also shows the amphi- 
brachyics in odd pada which the Pkt Arya does not care 
for. More far-reaching influence can be noticed when each 
pada specimen of Ardhasama metres appears in the chapters 
of the Sarvasama metres as a single and complete metres. 1 


3. Jk. II. 246. 

4. Jayati te ‘dhikam Janmanabrajah 
Srayata indirassvadatra hi 
Dayila drsyatam diksu tavaka 

stvayi dhrtasavastavam vicinvate 10//31//I. 

5. Vide Our Heritage Vol. IX. 1961. 

Jottings in Sanskrit metrics. P. 41. 

6. ‘The ardhasamavrttas in Cl. Skt are very likely the legacy of Pkt 
prosodists’—Jayadaman, Indroduction. P. 23. 1949. 

1. The Viyogini t—Sasajaga ; sa bhara la ya Sasina sahayati kaurnu- 
disaha maghenataritpraliyate—with 7th gap a as ISI. 

The Puspitagra 

Arisu hi vijavarthinah ksitisa vidadhati 

Sopadhi Samdhidusanani in which 6—7 ganas have been merged into 
gapa of eight matras. 

2. cf. Our Heritage—P. 52. Ibid. It may be that either of these varie¬ 
ties were more congenial to Pkt metrics ? 
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Thus the metres 2 sa saja ga ga from Viyogini ; na ja ja ra 
ga 3 4 from Aparavaktra, are originated from these Ardhasama. 
metres which were originally Pkt metres. 




3. Ekarupa a metre included in some of the Ms. of P. Ch. Sutra (ASB). 
Sa Sa Ja Ga Ga is also designated as Ekarupa as syllable metre. 

4. Suvaktra in H. II. 195 ; Acala in Jk. II. 160. 

Bhadrika. Jd. VI. 26 ; H. II. 143. 

Bharata designates it as Aparavaktra in the Dhruva chapter XXXII. 
243. 216. Gos. 145. KSS. 60. 




CONCLUSION 


The foregoing attempt seems to be able to indicate the 
diversity as well as immensity of literature of Sanskrit 
metrics comprising the Vedic ones. 

The system having its crude origin in the hoary past of 
the holy scriptures, is continuing its evolutionary process 
till the present time. This process of evolution runs through 
a continuous stream that covers a period of about two 
thousand years which is marked by some well defined phases 
- each of which is dominated by some authoritative works. 
Among the works belonging to this category Pingala Cchan- 
dahsutra presents us for the first time a distinct land mark 
in its chronology as well as history. In this study, endea¬ 
vours have been made to establish the mutual relationship 
of this system to others flourishing side by side, which 
furnish the best and safest criteria for the orientation of 
divergent thoughts and tendencies enshrined in the non- 
Sanskrit works on metrics. 

Obviously, the object of this work is fulfilled while it 
has become able not only to work up and rationalise into a 
synthetic and comprehensive system, the accumulated 
observations of the previous thinkers, but is able also to 
establish the relative chronology of the works on some 
workable basis. 

Finally, it must be stressed that at the present state of 
our knowledge this kind of work cannot be perfect or 
complete. This is rather a pioneer work which is expected 
to be a guide to the workers in this field in future when 
we shall have the chance to grow wiser with the discovery 
of more materials on this subject. 
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Divyavadana—230 

metrical specimens—230-231 
Dodhaka, metre- 228 
Doha, metre—80, 83, 230, 263 
Drutavilambita, metre—89 
Durlatika, metre—85, 274 
Dumila, metre—302 
Dukkhabhafljana, Kavi—144, 321, 
325 

date—144 

Dvipada, metre—6, 14, 15 
Vedic dvipada—153-155, 159 
Dvipadikhanda, metre—255 
Dvipada Sato BrhatT, metre—54 
Drisandhyanakavya—261 
Dvyasrayakavya—267 

E 

Edgerton F—221, 242 
Ekapada—9, 153-155, 159 
Ekarupam, metre—262 
Epic literature— 

metrical specimens—233-247 
Bpigraphical literature—214 
metrical specimens—215-220 
Extended Tristubh—176 
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F 

Fleet—214, 215 

G 

Gadya metre—83, 84 
Gajapati Prataparudra—143 
Galitaka, metre—266, 290, 299, 

323, 324 

Gambhirarajadiksita—150 
Gandavyuhasuta—222, 226 
Gangadasa—45, 116 
author—138-140 
Gangadhara—94, 118, 274 
authore—145-147 
Gangadasapratapavilasa—274 
Gante— 60 

Garudapuranam—64, 65, 67, 106, 
118, 131, 283 

Gatha—36, 40, 164, 287 
Stuti—36 
Stotra—36 
Vac—36 
Purapi—36 

Gatha literature—36-37 
Gatha metre-37-40, 76, 164, 294- 
298, 302 

Se$a—37 
Jati Gatha—39 
Vijatlya Gatha—39 
Aparasiddha-39 
Anuktam—66 

Gatha laksapam—SO, 127, 296, 
297 
Text 

Gautami—175 

Gautama Dharmasutram, metri¬ 
cal Specimens—189 
Gayatri pada—162, 181 
Gayatri—4, 6, 8, 14, 15, 19, 20, 23, 
54, 152, 153, 157, 159, 160, 
161, 168, 183 

Gayatra—-16 
Ghana, metre—273, 320 
Ghanaksari, metre—304 
Ghanak§aram, metre—77, 80, 304 
Ghosh M.M.—111, 115, 290 


Ghosal S.N.-136 137 
Gitavall—277 
Giti—318 

GItika, metre—84, 218, 219, 273, 
274 

Gita Govinda—123, 270 
metrical specimens—270-272 
GominT, metre—301 
Gonda J.—313 
Gopaladasa—139 
Gotra—26 

Govinda Virudavall—277, 279 
Govardhana Vardhatia —147 
GodeP.K.—139 
Grhyasutra—187, 189 
Guccbaka, metre—277 
Guha, D. K.—289 
Gunasthana Kramaroha—137 
Guru—30, 32, 33 

H 

Halayudha—23, 24, 28, 32, 37, 38, 

42, 55, 60-62, 160, 249, 256, 
262 

date-128-130 
Halayudha —123 
Hall, F. E.—128 
Hamsini, metre—301 
Hamsamatta, metre—57 
Hams!, metre—89 
Hanumanrafakam—265 
Haravijaya—260 
Haradeva Dasa—312 
Harikusumastava—279 
Haricaritam—270 
Metrical Specimens—272 
Hari Candra—262 
Haribhaskara—101-102 
Harsaja—35, 120 
Harisena—217 

Hemcandra—56, 65, 67-69, 126, 
219, 273, 293, 297, 301, 305. 
Hopkins, H. W—224, 242, 245 
Hrasvas-17, 18 
Hybrid Vaitallya, metre —290 
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I 

Iambic-113, 169, 172, 173 
Indo Aryan - 305 
Indische Studien-130 
Indira, metre—325 
Indravajra, metre-178, 180 
Indumuki, metre-258 
Ionicus a majore (I maj) -198 
Isa-186 

Itivuttakam - 206 
metrical specimens - 206-207 

J 

Jocobi-111, 209, 290 
Jagati-15, 19,25, 155, 157, 168 
Jagatya- 16 
Jagatipada—162 
JSgata pada-174, 181 
Jagannatha-320 
rhetorician 
Jagannatha-99, 143 
Jagannatha Kaviraja-22 
Jagannatha Prasada-312 
Jaina literature-209 

metrical specimens - 209, 214 
Jaladdhatagati, metre-278 
Jalaharapa, metre -312 
Jalpakalpa Taru-147 
Janasrayi-23, 24, 26, 28, 30, 32, 
33, 35, 39, 41, 42, 44, 45, 289, 
292 

chandovicittikara-49, 50, 55, 
61 

date-121,122, 124 
Jasahacariu-212 

metrical specimens -212 

Jati-30, 41,50, 51,286, 324. 

Javanese - 313 
Jayadeva (Dramatist)-268 
Jayadeva -24, 28, 29, 31, 32, 33, 
35, 38,41,42,49, 50,55, 118, 
124 

-119-120 


Jayadeva-318 

author of Gita Govinda 
Jayakirti-34, 35, 39, 41,44, 46, 
47,49, 50, 51, 52, 114, 219, 
296, 297, 300 
-date 124 

Jayasimha Siddha raja-135 
Jayasundara Suri-274 
Jihvanuliyopadhmaniya - 33J 
Jogimara cave-215 
Jyotirisvare-118 

K 

Kadambari -122 

Kakali, metre (Malayalam)- 315 

Kakavin-313 

Kakubh-6, 20, 159,163 

Kakup-20, 155 

Kale M.R.-290 

Kalapadipika-139 

Kalika, metre-279 

Kalidasa-73, 250 

metrical specimens in bis 
works-2 51, 252 
Kamboja-217- 
Kamini, metre-301 
Kamadatta, metre-208 
Kahakamanyan, metre - 325 
Kanakara-217 
Kannada §a(padT, metre-123 
Kannada metres -122 
Kappinabhyudaya -122, 256,260, 
261 

Karkandacariyo -213 
Karavalini, metre-273 
Karpura maQjari - 263 

metrical specimens—263 
Karpalaka Bhasabhusapam -122, 
123 

Kasyapa -34 
Katyavema 253 
Ka{ha - 5, 186, 187 
Kaustubha -150 
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Kausataki Upanisad—193 
Kau?TtakT Brahmapa—187 
Kavijiksa poets— 

Amaracandra—88, 91 
Devesvara—58, 88 
Kavisekhara Jyotirisvara- 
carya—139 

Kavittha, metre—85, 273 
Kavyaprakasa—89, 262 
Kavya Sastra—59 
Sastra kavya—59 
Kavya vilasa—274 
Kavikalpalata—58 
Kavikarnapura—276 

Kavidarpapam—40, 44, 50, 219, 
220, 292, 296 

Text 

Kavi, M.R.—121 
Kavya lokana—122, 123 
Kavindra—81, 

Kavya Mimamsa—282, 283 
Kavya Vilasa—146, 270 
K avyas—54 

Kedarabhatta—22, 48, 57, 62, 83, 
321 

date—129, 132 

Keith AB—113, 129, 203, 205 
Keka, metre (Malayalam)—315 
Kena—186 
Khapdapraslara—101 
Khafijas, metre—302 
Khetaka, metre—301 
Khola, metre—267 
Kiel Horn, F—218 
KiratarjunTya—259 
Kola, metre—80 
Kohala—34 
Konow Sten—254 
Ksemendra—124, 249, 264, 26 6 
date—124, 125 
Kfti—182, 184 

—Abhikrti—184 
—Utkrti—184 


Krspiyavivarapam of Krsna—109 
commentary 
Kopesvara—252 
Kpspamisra—265 
Kr$padasa—139 
Krsnanikakaumudi—276 
Kupdalika, metre—324 
Kumaradasa—249, 256 
Kurrarapala—135 
KuppuswamI Commemoration 
Volume—221 
Ku{{animata—255 

L 

Laghu—30, 32, 33 
LaghukTya -53 

LaksTnathabhatta—107, 137, 141 
commentator 
LaksTdhara—283 
Lalita, metre—268 
Lalitapada, metre—258 
Lalitavistara—210, 221, 222, 267 
metrical specimens—225, 227 
Lankavatarasutra—223 
Lassen—128 

Latyayana Srauta Sutra—17 
Lata kusuma, metre—325 
Lambung—313 
Lavangam, metre-324 
Lefmann—221, 230 
Lewis Rice—123 
Lota, metre—273 

M 

Macdonell. A.—112 
Madhubhara, metre—303 
Madhusudana Tarkalankara—307 
Madhuramla kavya—150 
Madhava Varman 1 — 121 
Madhubhara, metre—80, 324 
Madhyaksama, metre—259 
Magha-65, 219, 259, 260, 261 
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Magadhi—282 
Mahabharata—236, 237 

metrical specimens—242-244 
Mahamalika, metre—256 
Mahasragdhara, metre—219 
Mahavirasta vana—274 
Mahendravajra, metre—204, 226, 
227, 267 

Mahendrapala—220 
Mahavira Prasada Dvivedi—312 
Maithili Sarapa Gupta—312 
Malaya, metre—313 
Ma'a, metre—230, 302 
Mabasan gikas—22 7 
Mahanetraprasada—97 
Mala dhruvaka, metre—268, 318 
Malayalam—272, 315 
MalabharinT, metre—316 
Malini—212, 273, 276 
M. L. ‘Abbey Boyer—215 
Malavikagnimitram—252 
Ma lat imadha va—79 
Mallinatha—129 
Manimayi—98-100 
commentery 
Mapigunanikara 

Mandaramaranda Campu—73 
Mandyavya—34 
Mankha —267, 318 

Mandara Maranda Campii—274, 
301 

Maninl, metre—301 
Manikya Candra—89 
Manimadhyam, metre—89 
Mandakranta—89, 208, 277 
Mandira, metre—305, 325 
Manavagrhyasutra 

metrical specimens—189 
Manusya Chandah—7 
Marut (deity)—15 
Matra, metre—324 
Matra Samakam, metre—51, 287 
Matra Mohini, metre—84 
Matrceta—223 


Matra prastara—81 1 

Mattebhavikridita, metre—219, 

227 

Mathura inscription—214 
Mattamatanga, metre—279 
Mayuragati, metre—279 
MaxMuller F-112 
Medatithi—37 
Megalj, metre—302 
Mehani, metre—303 
Mimamsasutra—110 
Misragapas—316 
Mitra. R. Lall—81, 230 
Mitravarunau—15 
diety 

Mitradhara—28, 120 
Mofaka, metre—258 
Monahara, metre—312 
Mrtasafijivani—104-105 
Ms. Commentory of Bhaskara 
Raya 

Mrtasanjivani—60 

Bhasya of Halayudha 
Mrcchakatika—291 

metrical specimens—251 
Mrdanga—267 
Mudraraksasa—256 
Mukherjee S. P.—148 
Mukherjee A.D—307 
Mukul Bhatta—120 
MukundamuktavalT—277 
Mubammed II of Ahmedvad—274 
Muhammad Tugalak—140 
Muflja—128, 129 

N 

Nagamangala Taluk—219 
Nagi, Vedic metre—21 
Nagarakrtaga ma—314 
Nagarjuna’s Madhyama karika— 

223 

Nagavarma—56, 57, 218, 219, 300 
author—122-124 
Naisadhiya Caritam—267, 318 
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Naki—123 
Nakiga—123 

Nalopakbyana of Mababhartata— 
189 

Nanditadhya—50, 287 
author, date—127, 128 
Namisadhu—284 
Nannayyabhatta—123 
Nandini, metre—301 
Naracika, metre—301 
Naradiya 64,118, 

(Brhat) Naradiya puranam—131 
Narkutaka, metre—256 
Narayanabhatta 52, 97, 98, 99, 100 
Commentalor—118—149 
Na?{am—53 1 
Natacaragam—324 
Nataka ParibhaSa—283 
Natyasaster of Bharata—282 
Nara Vimala Buddhi -133 
Commentator 
Nicrd—10,11 

Nidana Sutram—10, 11, 13,16,17 
26, 34 

Nirukta—45 
Niyutti -212 
Nfttagati, metre—325 
Nyaiikusarini—21 
Vedic metre 

liu it l . . 

o 

Ojar poems—313 

Openings anJ reopenings 170 172 
Ottam Tullal- 272 
Oriental Scholars-167 
Arnold E. V—162, 167 
Gonda. J -167 

Oldenberg. H-167, 174, 186, 187 
Randle. H. N-167 

P 

Paeon (.X) —198 
Pada-40 41 
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Padacatururdhvam,metre—35 
Apira 
Lavali 

Amartadhara 
Padmavati, metre—293 
Pada Kulakam, 67, 103, 213‘ 318 
Pajjhatika—213, 275, 304 
Pada Tadita—172 
Padmagupta—265 
Pajjamadhu—208 

metrical specimens—208 
Pancapada—9 
Paflca pada, metre—9 
Panca Sayaka—118 
Panditaraja Jagannatha—270, 273 
Panini—111, 113 
Panktika, metre—212 
Parakramatahu VI=148 
Paribha-a-23,35 
Parijataharananatakam - 269 
Patanjali—111, 114 
Patanjali carita—112 
Pathya Molossus (M) 198 
Paumacariya—212, 266 
of Svavambhu 
metrical specimens—212 
Pathya Molossus (M) 198 
Paumacariya —212, 266 
of Svayambhu 
metrical specimens—212 
Pehoii prasasti—220 
Pentad—175, 181 
Permutation—54 
Peswar Vase—215 
Phagu Stava—319 
Phagu pravandhas—274 
Phagu metre—274 
Pillai, P. N.—121 
Pingala Bhavodyata—141 
Commentary 

Pingala Chandasutra—286 
Pingala prakasika -109, 
Commentary 
Pipwara Vase—214, 215 
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Piscbel R—254, 284 
Prabodhacandradayo—265 

metrical speimens—265—266 
Prajnamula, metre—260 

Prdkft Paingalam—3, 22, 70, 73-75 
78, 79, 80, 81, 96, 108, 109, 272 
292, 293 

Date—135-137. 

Padakulakam, metre—303 
Pajjha{ika, metre—304 
Pahkti—5, fn,5(5,6) 8,9, 15, 19, 
150, 160, 175 
A$tara—160 
Ak$ara—5, Fa. 6, 157 
Viraja—157 
Sauisthara—158 
Vistara—5, 158 
Pathya -157 
Maha—157 

Paflcavimsa Brahmana—8, 9, 10, 
12 (Fn 12) 1 ■, 15, 19 
Parinandita, metre—301 
Pingala- 22, 23, 27, 33, 34, 40, 49 
Date of—110 114 

Pingala Chandah Sutra—12, 12, 

(F. 6', 15, 16, 23, 26, 29, 30, 
35, 37,40, 5+, 182 

Date of-111 114 
Pipipilikamadhyd -21 
Brhati—19 tFN) 

Uspilj 19 (Fn. 

Anus(ubh-19 (Fn) 

Pracyavftti metre—299 
Prajapati—7, 13,15 (deity) 
Prajapatya—14 
Pratisakhya—2, 7 

Rgveda—10,11. Fn (1,3), 7, 
13, 16, 18,21 (Fn). 34, 153 
metrical specimens—192 
Tattiriya—17, 18 (Fn. 3) 
Atharva—18 
Vajasaneya—18 
Praya 16 
Purusam -15 
Puspitagra, metre—299 


R 

Rakta. metre—301 
Ranganatha—253 
Rapa Pingala Work—310 
Ramap' 'jfffeda, author—85, 142 
Rasa f 

Rastrapalapariprccha—222, 229 
Ratnagupa Samuccaya—222 
Ratn asekhara—128 
Ratnasekhara, author—213 
Ratnakara—260, 261 
Ratnavali—250 

Ravikara Misra Commentator- 
108, 137 

Radhadamodara, author—142 
Radhakrspa Vardhana—147 
Raghavendra Satavahana Bhatta 
carya—146 
Raja, C.K.-142 
Rajasekhara, author—114, 134 
Rajasekhara, dramatist—263, 282 
Rama—143 
Ramabhadra—112 
Ramacandra Ravi Bharati, Com¬ 
mentator—17, 140 
the date—147-48 
Ramacandrika of Kesava—312 
Ramacaritam—264 
Raraacaritamanasa—311 
Ramanuja—129 
Ramayana—45, 46 
Ramgarh hill -214 
Ra{;a fnetre—84 
Rathoddoata metre—229 
Ratnamafljusd - 30, 32, 39, 42, 45, 
49, 55, 56 
the date 125-126 
RavaDarjun ya -317 
Rabindranath Tagore—307 
Roy Chowduury Bhavan Mohan 
309 

Repha—56 

Rganuk amapi 11, Fn (3), 153 
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Rgveda metres—156 
Sama—156-158 
Ardhasama—158 
Visama—158-159 
Metrical specimens—153-156 
Kgvidhana—187 

metrical spacimens—192-193 
Rju—32 
R$i—16 
Rtu-16 

Roer, Dr.—267 (Fn. 4) 

Rota, metre—230, 323, 324 
Roy Dilip Kumar—307, 308 
Rucira, metre—231, 273 
Runrata—284 
Rupa Goswami—143, 279 

s 

Sabdagupa Samadhi—58 
Sadbha?acandrika —283 
Saddhamma nana, commentator 
—133 

Saddharmapundarikasutram—222, 
225, 267 

Sadgurusisya—24, 112, 154 
Sakkvari—6, 156,158 
Atisakkvari—156 

Salim-178, 180, 194, 195, 202, 
207 

Samadhirajasutram—222, 226 
Sama Ganasv-181 
Samani Somanika—30, 41, 42, *4, 
301 

Sama Veda-*-18l, 182 
Samayamatrka—125 
Samayasundara, Commentator- 
103 

SarhjQa—23, 26, 27, 35 
Samkhya - 53 
Sampad—10, 25, 26, 27 
Sandesa Rasaka—269 
Sandbyakaranandin—264 
Sangata - 325 


Sangit Ratnakara—52 
Sahkaracarya—280 
Sankhanari, metre -213 
Sankhyakarika of Isvarakrspa— 
316 

Sankhyayana Brahmana-9, 11 
(Fn. 4) 

Sankhyayapa Gshyasutras -188 

Sankhyayapa Srauta Sutra—10, 
11, 16, 19 

Santosa -139 
Sarabha, metre-290 
Sarapadeva - 65 

Sarangadhara Agnihotrin, author 
—80 

SardulavikrTdita, metre-212, 213, 
216-18,227, 230, 231,275, 277 
Sircar D. C.—111, 113 
Sarvanukramani—16 
Sarvasamavarpavrtta—35 
Sastras—59 

Sastri, H. P. 111,115,283 
SastrT JagadTsabhatta—311 
Sastri Pandit Govinda Deva—263 
( Fn. 2) 

Sastri RamaswamI—121 
Sataka—312 
Sato Brhati—6, 158 164 
Sato Pankti—164 

Satapatha Brahmapa—8, 9, 11 
(Fn. 5j, 19, 187 
Satpadi—272 
sara—272 
kusuma—272 
vardhaka—272 
Safpadika, metre—324 
Satyendranath—309 
Saumva, metre—317 
Saundarananda—Kavyam—231 
Sauraseni—282 

Savara Bha§ya, commentator—112 
Savaraswamin—110 
Saveya, metre—77, 85 273, 304 
Sayanacarya or Sayana—141 
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Sen, Sukumar -254, 285 
Se$a Naga—110, 112, 114 
Setu commentary-101, 149 
Siddhantas, Pali works —210 
Siddhi, metre—219 
Sikua, matra metre—67, 302 
SikharinT, metre- 275, 208 
Simhini, metre—247 
Sisupalacarita—137 
Sttarama§talcas—279 ' 
Sivaswamin—122, 25,, 260, 261 
Smith M. R.—224 
Somakanta—302 
SomasurT—317 
Sorattha, metre—80, 323 
Sragdhara—208, 217, 218, 231, 275 
Sragrini, metre—212, 213, 278 
Sri Har§a—319 
Srikagfhacaritam—263, 318 
Srimad Bhagavadgita—326 
Srngaraprakasa—159 287 
Srutabodha, text—73, 88, 89 
Stotra literature—275-281 
Subhadra—143 
Sudanta, metre—267 
Sudha, commentary—100-101 
Sudraka—250 

Sugamavrtfi, commentary—103 
Sujhapa, commentator—70-72, 101, 
: 102, 129 

Suttakitanga—209, 210 
Suttanipata—205 
Suryapatujita—141 
Suvadana, metre—231 
Suvrttarilakam—57-60, 124 
Svaraf —9-11, 15, 36 
Svayambhucchandah—29-31, 42, 

194, 2«2 

Svayarribhu, author—29, 32, 34, 
46, 73, 120, 289, 291, 294 
S vayambhude v .-s a — 12 4 
SvayamutpreksitaiTla-—277, 278 

Svetapalah—120 

Svopajflatika of Hemacandra—135 


>f-f ' » ?':• - f:' - 1 

T 

Taittiriya Brahmaria—5 
Taittiriya Saiphita—5 CF^A, 5, 
6), 6, 7, 8, 182 /■ 

Taittiriya Upanisads—19.' 

Talguijda Inscription of the Ka- 
dambas—218 
Tarujya Brahmaija—12 
Tanusira—21 
Telakafaha—208 

Thera and Theri Gatha—203, 206, 
207 

Tojaka, metre—228, 258 
Tribhangi, metre—278, 279 
Trika-29, 30, 44 
Tripada—6, 156, 157, 159 
Tripadi type—215 
Tri§tu’oh—4, 6, 8, 15, 19, 20, 155, 
157, 160, 168 

Trivikrama, commentator—67, 

69-73, 129, 130 
Trochee:—198 
Tulsidasa—273, 311 
Tunaka, metre—278 
Tvaritagati, metre—27- 

TJ 

Ubhafa Bhasya —18 (Fn. 6), 183 
Udgata, metre—259, 268 
Udicyavrtti, metre—299 
Uk'ta class—154, 155 
U mapaiidhara—269 
Upadohaka, metre—250 
Upajati, metre—47-48 
Sajatiya—47 
Vijatiya—47 
Indramala—47 
Misra—47 

Upanidanam Sutram—182 
Upanisads—2, 152 
Kathaka—195 
Isa—199 2 
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Svetasvatara—195 
Mupdaka—198 
Prasna—198 

Urddharsipi, metre-144 
Usaniruddha—142 
Usniha—6, 301 
Uspik—19, 156 
Purousnik—159, 164 
Utfullaka, metre—320 
Utpala—44, 49 
Utsara, metre—259 
Utthapani, metre—226, 268 

V 

Vachispati Madhusudana—310 
Vadakutuhala—151 
Vagvallabha—321, 325 
Vaijayanti—129 
Vakpatiraja—128 
Vaispava Srimatnarahari—309 
VaisvadevT, metre—195, 208 
Vaitaliya—197, 205, 206, 209, 210, 
287 

Vajasaneyi Samhita—6, 182 
Vallabhesvara—128 
Vamsastham -315 
VamSTdhara, commentator—109 
Vaplbhilsana, work—321, 324, 
325 

Vanini—273 

Varahamihira—33, 49, 56, 57 
Varijas—25, 26 
Varpa Prastara—81 
Va'antatilakam—208, 216, 275, 

277 

Vasantavilasa Kavya—318 
Vasudeva Sarvabhauma Bhatta- 
charya—142, 280 
Vatsabha{ti Prasasti—217 
Vatormi —178, 180, 194, 195, 202 
207 

Vaya—15 
Vedahga—2 

Veddngacchandas -11 22, 37, 113 


Vedanta SataglokI—141 
Vedartha DTpika—112, 154 
Vedic metres 

Three sections of Vargas- 
152-153 

Metres designated according 
to the number of feet—153, 
159-161 

Hybrid metres or mixed metres 
number of syllables in a pada 
as metrical unit—161-164 
Name of the versifiers engra¬ 
ved—165 

Internal rhythm—166-176 
Vegavati, metre—299 
Velankara—120, 121, 124, 128, 130, 
137, 148, 289 (Fn. 1), 302 
Venkatasubbiah—215 
Vepulia—133 
Vibhramah, metre-302 
Vibhu$apa, metre—301, 325 
V idhavavivaha—147 
Vidyapati—312 
Victyunmaia, metre—303 
Vijaya—312 

Vikramorvaslyam—250 
Vinaya Pitakam—200 
Vindhyavarman—134 
Viparita—326 

Virahanka—29-32, 44-49, 55, 73, 
286, 289, 291, 293, 299 
Virama—25 35 
Virat—5, 8-11, 15 
Viruda, metre—18, 274 
Visakhadatta—256 
Vishnu—14 

Vishnudhar.nottarapuranam—118 
Visvadeva—14 
Vitanam—30, 41, 42, 44 
Viyogini—275, 299 
Vrddha Valabhi—134 
Vrtta—16,17, 30, 51 

Visamavarpa—41, 55, 83 
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Ardhasamavarria—41, 55, 83 
Uktha—52 
Vrttacandrika—79-80 
Vrttadarpagam—80 
Vrttacandradayo, commentary- 
104, 106-108 
VrttagandhT—189 

Vrttajatisamuccaya—29, 30, 31-, 33, 
42, 48, 293 
Vrttamala—97 

Vrttamauktikam—73, 75-81, 109, 
300, 304 

Vfttapradipa —103 
Vfttaratuakara —2, 3, 22, 63-70, 
75, 81-83, 96, 104, 105, 114, 
129-133, 292 

Vjttaratnakara Pafieika, commen¬ 
tary—147 

Vfttaratnakara Bhavartha DTplka, 
commentary 103 
Vfttaratnakara Tatparyatika—133 
Vittaratnavali of CirafljTva Sar- 
lifc ma—73, 85, 145, 146 

Vfttavartikam—85-86, 142 
Vftti 

Laghu—17, 27 
Guru—17, 27 


Vuttodaya -64, 65, 67, 69, 132, 133 
Vyas, B.N.-136, 137 
Vyavasthita Vikalpa—66 

W 

Walter Schiibring—209 
Wooer—111, 130, 211, 284 
Winternitz—168 
Wirama, Virama—314 

Y 

Yadavaprakasa—23, 24, 25 (Fn. 5) 
26, 27, 37, 38, 39, 42, 55, 60,' 
106, 262 
Bha$ya—61-63 
Yajfiagatbas—186 
Yajurveda—182 
Yaju?T—14 
Yamaka—273, 275 
Yamunastaka 280 
Yasatilaka Campu—317 
Yaska 10,20,21 
Yasovanta—146 
Yati-27, 33-35 
Yavamadhya—21 


72a^ieii: c^hucJtivT^i. 



